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This study, after introducing Ghana's history and 
people, traces the story of educational development since 1951 and 
describes the present formal educational system. The subject is 
divided into four categories of consideration. First, the development 
of education over the years from colonial times through the modern 
system that has evolved is discussed. Second, a description of the 
administration and financing of education is outlined. Third, there 
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study from the elementary through the university level. There is a 
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FOREWORD 



This study pro\'ides u c()iiiprchcnsi\ c review of the formal, educational 
svstcin of CJhana, the West African countn- well known as the first of the 
former British dependencies in. Africa to achieve independence (1957) and 
long regarded as a leader in African educational development. Based 
largely on primary source materials from Ghana, the study summarizes a 
number of major educational developments in Ghana since 1951, when the 
country acliieved a coiisiderable measure of internal self-goveninient, and 
then in greater detail describes the formal educational system as it exists 
today, I'he relatively full treatment of the subject fills an important gap 
in readily available professional material on a key country' in West Africa, 
The study is an important addition to the series of basic reference studies 
on education in Africa south of the Sahara that have been produced under 
U. S. Office of Education (OE) auspices. Other countries in this region on 
which related OE studies have been published since 1960 include Tanzania, 
Uganda, Zaire. Kenya, Guinea, Mali, Senegal, and the Ivory Coast. 

The author of the present study, Betty George, has been the OE 
specialist on education in .Vfrican countries south of the Sahara since 19^9. 
.Among her publications since joining OE are Education for Africans in 
Tanganyika, iho country tluit in 1964- merged \%ith the former Zanzibar 
to form Tanzania, and Educatioucl Dcvdopmcnts in the Congo {Leopold- 
nllc), the country now known as Zaire. Slie has ak'i been the OE project 
manager, professional ^^dv:ser, ard contributing editor on studies of the 
other countries listed above. Tliese studies were carried out under contract 
with specialists outside OE. 

I1ie author and the Office of Education wish to express their deep ap- 
])reciation to the officials in Ghana's; Ministry of Education who generously 
made availaljle numerous pu!)licalions and other materials, including edu- 
cational statistics for recent years, for tiSe in preparing the manuscript; to 
the vice chancellors and members of the admin'istrative and teaching stafTs 
of (;hana's three universities for their help on higher education matters; 
and to ofTicials of the West African Examinations Council who also assisted 
the author in gathering materials. 

Robert- Lqe.stma 
Associate Cojnrnissioner 

for Institutional Development 
and International Education 

March 1974 ^- ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ghana ])robably holds a spcrial place in the nicnioiy of the growing 
number of Aineneaiis who visit Africa each year, either as tourists or as 
students or teachers in African studies jnoi^ranis. If asked what is special 
about this small ^ rectangular countiy on the West African coast, they 
would probably say it is the people- 'I'iie Clhanniaus strike so many as 
hospitable and warm, and they make so many want to return. 

CJhana certainly holds a sjjeeial place in recent African histoiy. Known 
as the C'told Coast before independence, it was tin- first British tcrritoiy 
in Africa to achieve a real measure of inttuual self-government (19:)1 ) and 
then complete independence (1937^- It thus becanu* a symbol for Africans 
still unde' colonial rule and led the way to iudejjendenrc for the many 
countries of colonial middle Africa diat achieved indejKMidc'icc in i960 and 
the years immediately follow ini^. 

Jn educatiou, the country has loni; been eonsidered the leader hi middle 
Africa. I)evclojjments in (;h:ma have often been followed by -iiilar de- 
velopments in other African countries. In 19')! (6 years before indej)end- 
encc), when a measure o»* iiuernal self-i;ovornmein was j^ranted. the coun- 
try embarked on a nuissivr ])roi;ram of educational expansion and change; 
later, similar proi^rams were beuun in other Afric'an countries. This study, 
after introduciui; C;hana*s history and ])eoijle. traces die story of educa- 
tional (leveloj)nient since 19')! and describes the present forn.al educational 
system. 

1 About 92,000 square miles. 
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PART I. 

The Setting 



1. A GLANCE AT HISTORY 



Before the 19th Century 

Ellorts arc still imckMway to write :\ ck'tailcd histoiy of the peoples of 
Ohana iVom the earliest days, on the basis of oral history, written records, 
and archeology. Nevertheless, while a .ureat many details are missing, we 
do ha\e a substantial body of kiiowledKO. It seems that, in terms of long- 
ran,i;e liistorieal persijeiti\ e, the aneestois of the present Cihanaians came 
into what is now Ghana in (•oini)aratively recent times in a series of migra- 
tions over a jjeriod of eenturies that he^an at least as early as the lOth 
century, a jjeriod durin.i^ which ,*;r(*at .African states were being formed 
and dissoKed in the area to the northwest, north, and northeast. And it 
seems that most of the jK-oples had settled in their jjresent locations by the 
"beginning of the f7th century. 

l\y the \'Mh century ancestors of the .Akan (the largest grouj) in Ghana- 
today) were estal)iished north of the forest area that extends from the 
roastal belt over ahuost.all the southern half of Ghana. Mere they estab- 
lished early Akan states m\ trade routes to goldhelds in the forest area. 
]W the late ir)th century they began to nunc south into tiie forest area 
itself where an .Akan people were later to develop the powerhd A.shanti 
Confedeiacv. Some accounts sngt^est that In-fore the .Akan moved into the 
forest area the Cuan (a non-Akan people » bad by 1200 occiqjicd a cres- 
cent of land along the Black Volta. V'olta, and eastern coastal area and 
the l"ante (an .Akan peopli- > had by 1 :^0() arri\'ed on the coast, where 
thev w ere to be followed later by the ( Ja and Kwe w ho came from the 
east (from what is nf)W' Nigeria) in the 17th and later centuries. 

Perhaps as early as the KUh or 11th centuries Mande-speaking people 
luovcd southwest to what is now Upper \*olta and northern CJhana, im- 
posed their rule on the indigmous peoi)li\ most of whom spoke Gur lan- 
guages, and established in open sa\annah country the Mossi states of what 
is now Upper Volta and the states of Maniprusi and Dag^"^^^^'^ ^^'^^^'^^ '-V 
now northern Ghana. By the 17lh century a group who were probably 
A[ande-s[)eakers moved northward from Akan kingdoms north of the 
forest in which they had previously settled and founded the kingdoms of 
Clonja (south of Dagomha and Nfamprusi). The Mande rulers of Da- 
goniba, Nfaniprusi, and ( lonja cTune to .si)eak languajVes of the people 
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they niled. Muslims came in with tlie Mande-speaking rulers or arrived 
later as scribes, medicint* men, or traders, and at least from the 15th cen- 
tury on Islam considerably influenced the culture of the peoples cf the 
noi thei'n half of what is now (ihana. 

The Portuguese were evidently the first Europeans to arrive on the 
coast. They landed a party tliere about 11 70, and in M82 they built as a 
permaneiU trading base Ehnina Castle, which stands today to the west of 
the present city of Cape Coast. The Portuguese were to l)e followed by 
English, Dutch, l^anish, Swedish, and Prussian traders who established 
their own forts or castles as trading posts along the coast. In 1642 the 
Dutch took EIniina from the Portuguese and the Indrr left thf coast. 

The lirst traders came for gold and als(^ ' ci\ but the 

slave trade, which began about 1500 a- in the 18th 

century, soon overwhelmed the trader in nit astles along 

the coast became the centers at which Ik i purchased slaves 

l)ro\ight down fioni the interior by African traders and held tlieni in dun- 
geons, which one can see today, at such places as Cape Coast and Ehnina 
Castle until they were shipped abroad. It has been estimated that half 
a million sla\es were shipped from the (lold Coast alone. 

Assumption of Control by the British 

By die beginning of the 19th ceiUury only the English, Danes, and 
J^utch still held forts and settlements on the coast, and most of these were 
English, operated by the Hritish African C^onipany of Nferchants. Soon 
afterwards the Ashanti (an Akan j)eopIe), wiio had in the 17tli and 18th 
centuries formed through absorption or eont|uest of sm'rounding areas a 
I)Owerfnl, well-organ i/ed state in the forest area nortli of the coastal belt, 
launched a scries of ni\'asions of the coastal area that continued through- 
out nnich of the century. They were attempting to establish control over 
the coastal states of the I'*ante (another Akan j)eople) and the tiade with 
the Euroj)ean coustal settlements the I'ante controlled. Their incursions 
disrupted the trade in gold, timber, and palni oil and threatened the 
security of the European forts. 

The British Clovernnient gradually and to a large extent reluctantly 
assmned greater res[)0nsibilities in the coastal area in order to maintain 
j)eace, put down the slave trade, and piotect the trade of the English. In 
1821, after Ashanti invasions in 1807, 1811, and 1814, the British Govern- 
jnent took over the Englisli forts and settlements fi'om the Company, which 
had been unable to provide protection against the Ashanti. In 1828, after 
another campaign against the Ashanti, it leturned control to a committee 
of merchants, but in \H^'^ once again assumed control of these forts and 
settlements. The following year the British and Fante chiefs in the area 
agreed to the famo\is Bond of 1844 pledging the British to protect the land 
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and aulliorily of ihc chiefs and tlic chiefs lo submil serious crimes to 
British juriscliclioii. Sellin.i; ihcir forts to the British, the Danes left the 
coast in 1850 and the Diitfh in 1872. In 1874, after the 1873-74 campaign 
against the Ashanti (dnrint; which the Ashanti made their last invasion 
in force into the coastiil area, and the British invaded Ashanti and de- 
stroyed Kinnasi, its cajntal). the British ( lo\ernnienl, recoirni/ini; the need 
for j)ernianent adniinistiation as wvW as protection, declared the forts and 
settlements of the coast a Crosvn Colony and other coastal territory under 
British influence a Protectorate. 

In 1896 the British occujMed Kurnasi, forced Ashanti to accept British 
protcctioiij and deported the Asanteheue (j)araniount chief) and other 
Ashanti leaders to the Seychelles, from \\hich they sveie not- to return until 
1924. Another war broke ont in 1900 when the Clovernor of the Colony 
demanded to sit on the Colden Stool of the Ashanti vhich th ^f"f^arded 

as the sacred rcstint; ])hi(e of the soul of their nation: anti 1 » 1901, 

the British annexed Ashanti, 

Meanwhile, in the area noitli of Ashanti, liritish odicials i,,. I concluded 
treaties of trade and protection whh several tribes in 1B96, and boundary 
conunissions had delimited the borders svith the adjoining French and 
Cerman African territories in 1898 and 1899. 

In 1901 the British (Jovernmcnt formally declared (1) "the Colony" 
(the area that is now the Western, Central, Eastern, and Crcatcr Accra 
Regions and the coastal section of the Volt a Region) a Colony by settle- 
ment, (2) Ashanti (aj)j)ro.\imately the present Ashanti and Brong-Ahafo 
Regions) a Colony hy conijuest, and ([V) the Northern Territories (ap- 
j)roxinuitely the Northern and Uj)j)ei Regions cxce])t for their eastern 
sections'^ a Protectorate. (See maj).) 1'hus in 1901 the British Govern- 
ment assumed full responsibility for the three areas that formed the 
British colonial terrltoiy known as the* Clold Coast and three of the four 
areas that were to form independent Cihana. (1*he fourth was the strip 
of former ( lerman 4 ogoland that fust came under I5ritish administration 
as a League of Nations nuuidate after World War I, remained under 
British administration as a United Nations Trust Territory after ^Vorld 
AVar n, and was consistently administered as part of the dold Coast. This 
area included most of the j:)resent \^olta Region and a strij) on the eastern 
side of the j) resent Northern and Uj)per l^egions.) 

4Mie 19th ccnturv, during which the British Clovernment was esteuding 
its control, was also the j)eriod during \vhich both governmental and 
missionary acti\Mty established tlu^ base of the educational system. Africans 
from the area had studied abroad long before this, however. 

To Independence 

A growing sense of national consciousness, which gathered momentum 
in the early 20th century and develo])ed very raj^idly after \Vorld W'ar II, 
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led to a series of constitutional rluingcs in the (iold Coast that progres- 
sively gave Africans a greater role in governing the country and brought 
tlie area to complete independence in 1957. From 1850 until 1946 a Legis- 
lative Council and art Hxecutive Council advised the Governor on adminis- 
tration of the coastal settlements and, later, the Colony (but not Ashanti 
or the Northern Territories). The Kxecuti\'e Council consisted entirely 
of appointed official members (British officials), and die Legislative Coun- 
cil had a majority of official members. Until 1925 all the unofficial Euro- 
pean and African members who constituted the minority were appointed 
rather than elected. The new constitution of that year provided for elec- 
tion of nine African unoflieial meml)ers — six chiefs elected by Councils of 
Chiefs in the Colony and tlirce memi)ers i)y the coastal towns of Accra, 
Cape Coast, and Sekondi. 

Finally, 21 years later, the 19^16 Constitution provided, for the first time, 
for an unofTicial, African, and elected majority in the Legislative Coimcil 
and for juembers to be drawn .e lirst time from Ashanti as well as 

.from the Colony. The new <" . ' ^1 of IB elected Africans (includ- 

ing 5 from Ashanti), 6 i;ils. ;i nominated members ajjpointed by 
the Governor. The Gold K .e first time had a representative 

Legislative Council, l)ut it was essentially an advisory l)ody, and executive 
power remained with the Gov ernor. 

WiUiin 4 short years — a period of discontent, jjrotcst, disorder, and 
rising nationalist activity — the Gold Ck)ast took a major constitutional . 
step toward indejjendence. In August 19-17 Gold Coast intellectuals formed 
the United. Gold Coast Convention (U.CI.C.C), the country's first true 
political party, to press for self-government. In December a man who was 
to become Prime Minister and President of Ghana and known through- 
ou: the world, Kwanie Nkrumah, returned to die Ciold Coast after many 
years of study in the United States (at Lincoln University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) and London to become its secretary genci'al. . 

Soon afterwards, in l ebruary 1948, protests by veterans and others 
against econon'iic conditions culminated in widespread rioting in Accra 
and other centers. The rioting began after the police, halting a march 
of ex-servicemen attempting to present a petition to the Governor in 
Accra, had opened fire, killing two and wounding others; before it was 
over 29 were dead and many injured. Hostility toward the colonial govern- 
ment increased. I'lie U.G.C.C., six of whose leaders were detained in con- 
nection with die disturbances, criticized the Government for the under- 
lying conditions and rapidly gained strength. 

A commission sent by the Hritisli (iovcrnment to investigate the con- 
ditions of unrest (die Watson Commis.sion) recommended that the people 
of die Gold Coast be given a greater role in government, and an all- 
African Committee (the Coussey Comiiiittce) , appointed by the Governor 
to recommend ways of carrying out die Commission's recommendations, 
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made j)roj)osaIs that lormrd the. l)asis for tlic new constitution promulgated 
in 1950. 

'I'liis constitntion pi()\'itled for an 84-nicniber Legislative Assembly con- 
sisting; princij)ally of 75 African nuMnhers elected directly or indirectly 
throiii^lioiit the entire country -the .Xorthern 'I'erritories as well as the 
C'olony, .Aslnuiti. antl the Trust Territory antl lei;islatint»- for the entire 
country. .Antl it j)ru\ i(.led that the l^\ecuti\e Council (similar to a cabinet) 
sluniki exist j)rincij)ally of an African Leader of (iovernnicnt (similar to 
a prime minister) and .\frican Ministers, all drawn from the Legislative 
Asseml)ly and responsible to it. Only three ex-officio members responsible 
lor defense and external ail'airs. justice, antl finance were to be appointed 
l)y tlie Ci'osernor antl were not to be res])onsible to the legislature. The 

riowrnor w:ls to lia\"e reserve j)owers for enacting legislation -jDowers that 

were in fact ne\'cr used, 'i'his constitution ga\'e the Africans of the Clold 
Coast a considerable measure of internal self-govciiunent. 

Before the new consnti m wt'tU into elTect, Nkruniah Iku! left the 
L.(i,C'.('. ;uh' 'I med a new jjarty, the Cons ent i<Mi People's 

Paity {C.i il objfeti\e of inunediate self-gn\ crnment. 

In a way thai iIp/ miellectual elite who had led the U.CJ.C'.C. ne\ei t:ouid, 
he was able to appeal to the youth, the market women who controlled 
petty trade, the urba nixed workers, elementary school graduates, veterans, 
elementary school teachers, and others, and to build the Cold Coast's first 
mass party, l^^arly in 1950 the C.I'.P.'s canijjaign of "positi\*e action" led 
to strikes atul disorder. Nkrumah and otheis were jailed for sedition. 

In the Ifebruary 1951 Legislati\*e Assembly elections under the new 
constitution, the C.P.P. won 'M of the !58 seats contested on a party basis 
and the U.CI.C.C, only Kwame Nkrumah came out of jail to become 
Leader of C loscrntnent Business and head of a C.P.P.-doniinated govern- 
ment. 

W'itlu!! ? years the CJold C'oast took the last major step before t* ^''lal 
one to intli'pi*utle!u*e. Tlu^ 195} Consti.tutioTi ]^ro\ided for a I.c ve 
.Assembly r M 'l .\frican nienil)e? - directly elected* from single-: er 
constituetu • i nd a cabinet o' ministers consisting entirely of / ins 
drawn fror. li - legislature and presided over by tlic Prime Minister aly 
defense an : : -reign alLurs remained die res])onsibility of the Cio-^u-: or. 
In tlie 19-' t'ctions under this new constitution, the C.P.P. won ~ tl" 
the 104 se;: .j the Legislative .Assembly. Kwame Nkrumah l^ecame" .-e 
Minister p: --iding over an all-CP. P. cabinet. 

.About this time a dispute arose o\'er the form of constitution the covmtry 
should ha\ i? when il took the next step and aehie\ed indej^endencc. The 
National Liberation Movement (N.L.M.— a new Ashanti-based organiza- 
tion formed in September 1954), the Asantehene and the Asantcman 
Council of Ashanti, and the Northern People's Party (N.P.P.) of the 
Northern rnitories continued to j^ress for a federal form of govenj^.nent 
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as tlic* jjioccss of ilrawiii^ ii]) a new constitution for an essentially unitary 
fonn went forwurcl in 1953 and 1956. 

In April 1956 the (iold Coast riovornnient approved a White Paper 
settini( fort!) its constitution;!! j^roposals and re(|uestin,n early independence, 
Beinuse of the failuie to resoKe tlie constitutional issue, the British Gov- 
ernment indicated in May 1956 that it would ai^ree to and set a firm date 
for indei)endence only if the i)eople of the ( Iold Coast had a full oj)por- 
tunity to consider the ])roposed constitution and eNj)ress tiieir views on it 
in a .general election, and if a reasonahle majority of tiie newly elected 
legislature ])assed a motion calling for iiicle])endence witliin tiie Conuiion- 
wealth. in the suhsecjuent election, the C.1M\ won 71 of the 104 seats 
while the N.L.M. and the N.P.P. won, respectively, 12 of tiie 21 seats in 
Ashanti and 15 of tlu- 26 in the Northern 'i'erritories. In Aui^aist 1956, in 
the ahsenee of members of these two opposition parties, tiie legislature 
passed hy a \ otc of 72 to 0 a motion recpicsting independence for tiie Gold 
Coast under the name of (Jliana. The British (iovernmcnt accepted tiiis 
as representinjj; a reasonahle majority. On Mareii 6, 1957, the Gold Coast, 
together with the Trust Territory, ir which a majority liad voted for union 
with the Cold Coast in a M i .*56 plebiscite, achieved full independence 
as a dominion within the iin'tisii Commonwealth of Nations under the 
name of Ghana. ^ 



Since Independence 



I'lw CoUL'f'HtiOT: Pt 

Under NkrnnirJ' : 

liie years 
hi.^hly (TUlrali/ 
great concentraiu 
( Ihana adopted . 
a presidential h^:;.. 
mining of the 
formal declaration 
fi om W est to 

While prices 
ings leveled ofV 
at a iiigli rat(-* 



ojilcs Party (C\P,F.) Govcnuucnt 
' iuh l^V^r -Frbruary 1%6 

.\n\i •n;idti)endence saw Nknunairs efTort to build a 
Lud-:rri H uii-industiiaH/etl state along socialist lines, a 
of jMv^.''£ in his hands (particularly after 1960 when 
ii> itutiou under which it became a repul)Iic \\'itli 
umentK the loss of civil liberties, the nnder- 
UK, traditional leaders, control of the j)ress, tiic 
-party state in 1961, a shifting of external ties 
mi 1 lit teriorating iinaneial and economic situation. 
:>inut, if.iiana's dorninanl export, fell and cocoa earn- 
tDKi '^t imports soared l>etcause tiie Clovernnicnt S])ent 
t iuiipment ajid devieloi)ment j)rojects, Tiie Ijal- 



^ Gh.itKi was the 
cati kings frDiii tlic 
been c.illfd ihe Glukr*^ 
iiioved sDuth when rii- 
Daviil Aptrr s«»vs tlu = f 
tho myth .ind held k 
l»ut in a piT5i>»iaI inc"-'.\i»«" 
symbol frt)ui which f 
tlxtn. New Yor*: Alhi»'*'rMii,, 



n{ ,1 mr,'^^ .incii'nt kingfhun rrntrrcd ni what is now Mali that hnil Afri- 
'■'xh. ihi*»uiiii latr 11th tMnnurirs, Ufnircl liy Munc autlmritlrs. what hiis 
av-tir FwliU that tin* .Mian an- ili s* i niUnts i>f iihmuImts of the kiTigchnn wh«i 
;„rr-j"'"' ^.'^ a narked l»y BnliLMs in 107(i- In his Unik ('hat\a in Transition, 
r I Ii U.u»iiiiah. the hader iif the U.G.C.C., riaiinrd u' * the author of 
( ,cc,'^.u« rt was hasril on researrli and documents in shr British Museum; 
,,v ; , l.tt^'il thai his uuiin conrejn was finiling a glurlwjs i '^t to providR ,i 
ist na ' rudists coulil draw iiispirntion. David Iv. Aptrr. ('*jr:.na in Ttami- 
VMi p 22. 
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iinvv of payiiuMits j)t)sitlon dctiMioiiitcd. By tin* cmicI of the Nkruniah 
rci;imc\ ihv ( t'l imuMit liad cxliimstcd tlic stroni; icsim nx's of foreign ex- 
clianiiv (duiiui had liad at Inclt'jxMidLMici*. liad I)iiilt iij) a massive foreign 
debt, which was to ^row to alxnit one Ijillion dolhiis. and was in arrears 
on ruri'ent jjaynients. 

I'/ic 1966 CouJ) and the National Liberation Council (N.L.C.): 
February 1966 -October 1969 

On IVljruary 24. as Nkimnali was arri\'ing in Pekini( on a trip 

to Hanoi, the Army (certainly aware that the Soviet-trained "The Presi- 
dent's Own Regiment" had Ijccome a foree rivaHng it in si/e) and the 
jjohce overthiew his regimi*, gi\in»' as their reasons al)use of indi\'idiial 
Hl)ertie.s. die dictatorial nature of the Nkrumah regime, and the deterio- 
rating economic situation. They dismissed Nkrumah and his ministers, 
dissoKed the CP.W and Parliament, suspended the Constitution, and re- 
leased hundreds of ]>olitieal ];risoners detained under the Preventive De- 
tention .Act. Winning wide su]>])()rt throughout the country for their 
actions, the leaders of the couj) estal)Iished, as the new CJowrnment of 
Cihana. the National Liberation ( Council (N,L.C.). which consisted of 
senior arni\' and j^olic c* ofhccrs under the chairmanshij> of Lt, Gen. Josejih 
A. Ankrah. wlui was later succeeded hy Brigadier A. A. Afrifa. The N.L.C. 
ruled l)y decrees for V/z years and then, true to its early pledge to return 
tlu' country to ci\ ilian rule when order luui Ihhmi restored, did so in 1969. 

.\ l()-meniber i-onstitutional (•ommission established hy the N.L.O. under 
the chairmanship of the CHiief Justice prej)ared a draft constitution: then 
a 1 r)n-niembcr ajipointed C'onstiturnt .Assi'mbly con\'ened in January 1969 
and. using the draft as its woi king doi ".ment. sul.Muitted a new constitution 
in August 19()!>. Ohs'iously designed *• pres'cnt a recurrence of the highly 
crutiaU/ed coutrc)! i>f the Nktmnah prriod. this (-oustitution provided for 
(a a weakened, disided executisc. consisting of an indirectly elected 
Pr<'si(leiu ( replacc'd initially by a 3-membei- military-j^olice Presidential 
Cotumission ! and a I^rime .Minister selected by the legislature; (b: a 
strong. indej)ench*nt judiciary: and (c). reflecting the resurgence of tra- 
ditional rnleis since tlu* 1966 coup, a house of chiefs. 

On August 29. 1969. (Hianaians went to the jiolls to elect the MO mem- 
bers of the new National Asset nbly. Progress i^arty under Dr. Kofi .\. 
Husia — foiiner leader of the National Liberation .Nfovement uul the 
United Party oi the HX'jO's, who was abroad from 19')9 until idler the 
1966 COUJ) — won 10.^ of the 140 seats, while the National Alliance of 
Liberals inuler K. .\. (Ibedeniah— a former CM'.P. leader and Minister 
of Finance, who had. gone into ex'ile before the 196() coup — won only 27: 
and three other partie.s, 3. Not only Ashanti, the base of Busia's earlier 
opi)osition to the C'.P.P., but the entire Akan area \'oted hea\*ily for the 
Progr(?ss Party. Most of the seats in the j)redominantly Ewe Volta Region 
went to the N.A.L., led by Gbedemah, who is an Ewe. 
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I'he Elected Civilian Government Under Busia: 
Octoher 1969-January 1972 

On October 1, 1969, the newly elected civilian government headed by 
Dr. Busia as Prime Minister of the Second Republic of Ghana took office. 
Ghana thus became the first African country in which a civilian demo- 
cratically elected i^gyernnient took over from the military. Under the C^oii- 
stitution as revised at die last minute-, the Presidental Connnission was to 
serve in place of the'President for a })eriod of 3 years unless the National 
Assembly voted otherwise. I'he Asseinijiy did vote the dissoluUon of the 
Commission the following year, the Commission accepted it, and a presi- 
dential electoral college elected Oliana's Chief Justice as the first President 
of the Second Republic. 

Both the N.L.C. and the Busia i^overnment accepted responsibility for 
the heavy foreign debts incurred by tlie former government; some of which 
were renegotiated and rescheduled at conferences in 1966, 1968, and 1970. 
Upon taking over die reins, the N.L.C. had innnediately adopted a stabili- 
zation prograni that included restraining domestic credit expansion, cutting 
back the Govennneut's development expenditures, and controlling imports 
in order to hold down inflationary pressure on the balance of payments. 
l*his deflationary policy was carried out at the cost of growing unemploy- 
ment. Although from 1969 the Goverument decided to return to a policy 
of exj^ansion, the debt and the balance of payments position remained a 
serious restraint on development expenditures and economic growth. Soon 
after taking office as Prime Minister, Dr. Busia described the situation to 
a Washington, D.C., audience. 

As a result of that corrupt regime, Ghana is now saddled with a national debt 
of just ovi-r 1,000 million dollars. It will take 13 pt-rcent of our total export earn- 
ings to service that debt on ihr basis of present agreenu-nts. The growth rate of 
our et'onniny is less than one percent, ctunpared to a population growth of no less 
than 2.6 percent per annuni. 

In order to save us froir bankruptcy, and to stabilize our economy, the Na- 
tional Liberation Council Irai to carry out deflationary policies, which inevitably 
added to our growing profelen: ; )f uneniploviment. By the end of August of this 
year, the register of unemployed carried over 600,000 names on it, as compared 
with a total labor force of 2A luillion. 

Owing to continuing foreign -.-xchangf! stringency our existing industrial capac- 
ity is running at a low level : trrert arc essential commodities we cannot make 
availabJc to our people, and national dcvelopmtnl projects have to be postponed 
for lack of foreign exchange. 

We are determined to face the situation with courage, and by the united effort 
of a determined nation we hope to overcome. We arc aware that we can't do so 
without foreign aid-^ 

'•^ Ghana Nrws, 1:7:5, Novcmbcr/Dcccinbrr 1%9. The quotaxion is from the address by Dr. BusLi 
to tb« National Press Club, Oct. 21, l969. 
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In July 1971 the Cia\ crnnu'iit introduced a budget that wonld prohibit 
many imports, al)olish allowances for civil servants and army officers, re- 
cjnire salary deductions for the National I)e\-elopnient Le\'y, and cut Min- 
istry of Defense e.\j)enditures ; in December it devalued Ghana's currency 
by 44 percent, an action that sent ])rices up iuiuiediately. 

llic National Redemption Council (N.R.C.): January J 972 

On January 13, 1972, less than 3 weeks after the Busia government had 
drastically devalued CHi ana's currency, the Clhana Armed Forces removed 
the government of the Progress Party from office and took over for the 
second time in 6 years. Its leaders formed as tlie new Go\erument of 
Clhana the National Redemj)tion Council (N.R.C.) under the chairman- 
sliip of Colonel I. K. Acheampong, who a few weeks later explained 
that— 

tlie .Villi of tlir Armed Forces on 13th January was to rescue this country 
from the finarM'ial mismanagement of the previous Government which had 
brought it to the verge of economic collapse. It was also to rescue the country 
from the hands of a Government which had become increasingly insensitive to 
the feelings 2si\d sufferings of the very people who elected it into power. In the 
short spaice cii two years the Government had harassed them with a series of 
harsh eccmoraic and other measures of -icrving severity and had flagrantly flouted 
the- Constitution which formed the bask oii: the protection of the individuals.' 

Very sooiii after it took os er the renis of government, the N.R.C. uni- 
laterallv reii^udiated about one-third $94.4 million) of the foreign debt 
arising fromi medium-term loans and siippliei^s credits ($294 million). It 
also det lart-J it would not honor the remainder unless creditors could prove 
diat the def)ts arose from valid contn::;'ts that were not \'itiated by fraud, 
corrups-ion. or other illegality and nvcj:*.* in respect of technically and eco- 
nomically v iable and productive proi^' is. Moreover, such debts would be 
repayed on leniis applicai)le to creiiiii ranted by the International De- 
velopment Association, namely, rejj;::ryiiieTiit over .")0 years after a 1 0-year 
i^race j:)eriod and at three-fonrths of I percent interest. It also rejected the 
debt settlcMuents concluded with credito; countries since the 1966 coup 
and thus canceled luoratorinm interest iDtaling $72 million. It accepted, 
however, liabiiity to p:\y both Clhana's s! f')rt-term debt of $286.26 nullion 
and her long-term debt of $231 million. 

^riie N.R.C!. had made its choice between honoring the debts :.nherited 
from the Nkrumah regime and the economic deveIo])ment of the coimtry 
and the well-being of its jK*oj)le. In an address to the nation on February 
5, 1972, the Chairman of the N.R.C. explained the situation as follows: 



*' Rrpuhlic of Gh^iia. Rrfifrmttif! ihf F.nnttmiy. Stotemrnis hy Cotonrl I. K. Arkratiil'ong, Chair- 
man. S' at tonal Rfdfnifttion Council. Accr:i-*IViu;i: Public Relations Dircctorntc of the Gh.nna Armed 
Fi)icrs GhatKt iNihiishitig Oirponitloii, 1972. ji. 17. The ({ucftudoti is fr<im a» addrrss l>y Colonel 
AehtMnipimg on Feb. 5, 1972. 
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. . . the iNatioiuil Ktil( iiipiio:i Council is satisfied that the external debt obligii- 
tions of (;haii;i iliai remain alter ilie lOtifi and ll)7t» debt setilrinenis 

would drastically limit the ability of any government of Ghana lo provide the 
basic necessities of life for the people or to carry out any modest programme of 
economic dcvelopnieni and growth. The settlement required of Ghana is based 
upon tlie j)remise iluti C;h;ina u«>nUl pcisisl in a pnlic y of harsh stabilization 
measures with attendant reduction in living standards and the retrenchnienl of 
human as well as inaierial resources. There would be insurmountable difficulties 
for any government in generating surpluses on the l>udget. It would be impos- 
sible for ihe economy to generate the real resources that could be transferred to 
Ghana's creditors. It would also be naive to expect the external payments pc = 
lion to permit Ghana to find the recjuirrd foif L-xchange tc> make thr i- 
transfers. 

It is totally un:»cceplable lo the National Rr\\< up.. >u 'Council that the stand- 
ard of living of the average Ghanaian now or in the forcs^t-cable future should be 
substantially lower than it was ten years ago owing to the inability of the Gov- 
ernment to generate economic growth, increase employment opponunities or to 
allow the importation of a sufficient volume of essential commodities. 

At the same linie Colonel Achcain}3LMiLj aimouniced the a.R.C.'s de- 
cision to nullify the massive dcv aluaiioii cu i hucd by the Busia_ii.overnment, 
As of Kcbruary 7» 1972, it ie\'aluc'd Ghana's currency by 42^ percent, an 
action which loweied piices fiom their existing level but nonto the level 
existing I^efoie the de\*ahiation of December 27, 1971. .A.nd it restored 
certain ''incentives** to the ci\'il ser\'ice that Jiad been taken away by the 
liusia government. 

'i he N.R.Cl.*s economic j^olicy statenienis have placed a hesvy emphasis 
on (Ihana's self-rciiancc. 

The National Redemption Council ofTcrs a great opportunity to Ghana to 
become, at last> self-sulHcieni in agriculture, able to produce enouKrh food to feed 
the people, raw materials to feed our basic industries both for home consump- 
tion and for export. The National Redumpiion Council wants to end our vidicu> 
lous monocultural economy with the untenable dependence upon cocoa, while 
prospect.*; for exports in other fields wait untouched.'^ 

( )iic facet ol its piograni; "Operation l'*eed Yourself — a national cam- 
paigti lo increase local food piodiiciion — apparencly caught on quickly. 

* Iliiil. |>. 3., 'Hh' nin)i;iii»)n is fitMii :i r.ulio ;uitl irlivisinii })ro.'!dt;: I to \hc nation by Colonel .Aclu-- 
aiiipoiig oil IVb. 5. 1972. 

• [bid. p. 14. Thi- (juotatioii is from nti .ntldnss by Coloiul .Xchciimpong to ihc itafT of the Minis(ry 
uf riiiance and Economic Planning un Feb, 7. 1972. 
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II. THE ECONOMY AND THE PEOPLE 



The Economy 

Alilioui;li (Iliiina's , , )l)kMns h\i\c iniposrci 

stniinis on t'lonoinic » -h^- v is hasically one of ? , " ^^'^^ 

in niicklk* Africa. Clon;i)arrci ii. u., .:lr African countrn.-. she has 
rich ])hysical resources and a \\'cll-de\cl iped t-cononiic infrastructure, and 
— mainly Ix'causc of her cocoa cx])C)iis — has long- had one of the highest 
[H'r ca]jita incomes in Afriia ( a}j])roximaiely .^242 in the late 1960"s). 

"J'he cionomy rests jjrimarily on agricultural production of basic food- 
stiifVs in \\hich the country is not yet sclf-sufficicni. Cocoa — of which 
(ihana is the world's leadin<j; ])roducer — has long been the country's prin- 
ciple cash cipp and ])rincipal export. CJrown almost entirely by small-scale 
indis idual farmers, it provides at least 60 j)ercent of Ghana's export earn- 
ings and is the major source of Cio\-ernmeni resenue. Other cash crops 
include pahn oil, coflee, and coconuts. Probably agriculture occupies more 
dian percent of the active population and provides one-third to one- 
half of the (moss National Product (G.N.P.). 

Forestry and mining are of increasing importance, and both tropical 
hardwoods and niineials (industrial diamonds, manganese, gold, and 
bauxite) account for sizable proi-)ortions of exports, 

Aitliough heavily emphasi/ed during the Nkrumah years and more 
ad\*anced tlum in hiosi middle African countries, industry remains a fconi- 
paratisely small sector. (Ihana has an aluminum smelter built and operated 
by the \*olia .Aluminum Comjjany (owned by two U.S. companies) at the 
< oastal city pf Tenia, a petroleum relinery, also at Tenia, and a range of 
Dther industries tle\'otetl cliiedy to consumer goods. With the completion 
of the \^olta Riser project, consisting of the hydroelectric ])iant at the 
.•\kosonibo dam (in the southern end of Lake Volta; and the related 
.duminuni smelter at Tenia, she has abundant electric power. 

The available data suggest that in the 1960's more than 60 percent of 
the IaI)or force — a])proximately one-third of the total population — was 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, and frshing: about 1.') percent in com- 
merce; about 9 percent in manufacturing; 6 percent in services; and the 
remainder in construction, transport and communications and other sec- 
tors. About 20 percent were in salaried employment; the remainder were 
self-employed (about 65 percent) or family workers. 

The Ghanaians 

.According to pro\isional results of the 1970 census released in 1972, 
(Jhana in 1970 had a total population oC 8,559,313.^ .\]Dparently the total 

> Ghan.T. CciUr.il Bureau of Statisliscs. Ci-nsus OliKr::. Proiisional Ccnsu: Results. Mar, 9, 1972. 
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had increased by 27.21 ])tM(tMU l)ot\\ccMi 19()n, wIkmi the census total was 
(j,72n,Hlf>, and H)7(). The avciai-e annual Ljrowdi rate du rini^' this period 
was ] i<)bal)Iy al)Out 2.1 percent per year,- 

Of the total 1970 ])Opulation. only about 17 percent lived north of the 
Black N'olta in the L'])j)ei' and Nortiu'rn Kt'ti't^'^^- which toiiether constiuite 
well over one-thiicl of the country's total area, and less than 28 percent 
lived in these two Rei^ions and the pMon.i^-Ahafo Re;; ion. which together 
constitute more than half of the roinitry's t(Jtai area. The remaining 72 
];ercent of the ])Oj)ulatic)n was concentrated in six southern Regions — the 
Western, Central. Cheater .Accra, I'^asteru. and Volta Regions (all of which 
bordLM" the coast) and Ashanti.' Averaging f)3 for the country as a whole, 
])0])uiation density ranged from persons jjcr s(piare mile in (heater 
Accra to less tiian 100 in the three northern Regions ( Biong-Ahafo, NorUi- 
ern, U])j3er) and the Western Region.' 

Although the ])Opulation remains j)redonunantly ruial, urbanization lias 
been j)roceecling rapicUy, ])articulaiiy in the southern ])art of tiie country; 
the ilrift of ])e()])le, incluiling school' leasers, has continued unabated from 
the j)Oorer rural areas into the towns, despite high unemployment rates 
in urban areas. In 1970. more than 2.:') million j)eoj)le, or 30 percent of 
the total population, were living in 133 towns or cities with a jjojiulation 
of 5,000 or move. (Tliis j)ercentage had increased from 13 ])crcent in 1948 
to 23 |)ercent in HHiO. ) Almost 1.2 miliion, or 13.5 j^errent of the total, 
were Tu'ing in seven centers having populations over 40.000: Accra, 
(liana's capital (')t)l .194) : Kumasi. in Ashanti (260.286): Sekondi- 
Takoradi. in the Western Region (91,H7h: Tanuile, in the Northern 
Region {83.tjr)3): Tenia, the j)ort and industrial city a short distance to 
the east of Accra (60.767) : Cape Coast, an important educational center 
in the Central Region (31.633): and Koforidua in the Eastern Region 
( 46.233 ).-"• 

(Ibana has one of the youngest j^opiilation.s in tlie woikl. in 1970 her 
peoj)le were distributed among the various age groujjs as follows:'' 

Miiiii-u.i;i:iph. l*ioviMon;il H'siilts n'hMsril In lO/O irvci^lrd ;i ti»t;il population of fi.j-\D.:iCt\ . Ghana 
S run, 2:3:3. Jinic/July l'J7U. 
-This is thi* olliriiil provislnnal figure n-imitcMl in 1070. Chniui Xrui, 'Jr3:3. June/ July 1970. 

Tin* pnpnlattf)!! in cnrh "T tin* :ulniiniMniii\ r Regions wmi.s as follows: W'cMt'in -770.087; Central -- 
800.13"); Grcntt-r Arna- 8.')l.<»rh Kastnn — l.'J<il.(»<il ; Vdta- !H7.'J<.a: Asliami — 1 .-tBI .<«Ofl: Hnnig-AlMfi) 
— 7G(;,3O0; Northrrn— 7-27.(iia; tJiipi-r— «<»2.7'J:i. ClLinia. CViiiial Hiuvan df Siatistirs. CniMis OfIlr<\ 
Provisional Ct nsus Results. Mar. 9, 1972. Miiiiroi;raph. 

♦Tin- njiiiri's arc- as fnllciw.';: Wrstc-rii~83 1 Cmiial— 2.1'?: Grcairr .Arna — H.V»; Mai-trin— Hih Vdlta — 
U9; Ashanti— 1.')7; nning-Ahaff)— 50; Nortln-m— 27; Upprr— B'i. Ibid. 

^ Ghatia. Crntral Bnrran of Statistics. Criisus Office. Proi isioiial List of Toivns ii ith Population 
5 MOO and 0: rr. Mar. 3. 1972. Minimgraph. 

Data proviih'il ihr author by thr Crtisiis OiWvv, Crntrul Bunnu of Statistics, Kcpiiblic of Ghana, 
in July 1972. 
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Age Group Number Percent * 

Total 8,559,313 WO.OO 

0-5 1,887,813 22.05 

6-H 2,128,152 24.86 

15-24 1,459,186 17.04 

25 and .>vcr 3,084,162 36.03 



* hems do not total 100. (X) due to roiiiidint;. 

About 47 prrnnt «»f the pcdplc writ* uutliT 15 years of ago ami 42 juTriMit nf thmi wore 6 to 
24 yrais of age, ihat is. within thr' gnuip sci vrtl liv tl»e rlemcntary, sccuudary-lcvrl, and uiiivor- 
sity institutions. Both ncrcnitrgrs wire higher in 1970 than in 19(;0 whm the figures were, 
ri*si>tf tt\ily, ;dinost 15 pcrrrnt anil aluuisl 39 percent. Tin* cdurution of this extremely large 
yoiiihful pt^jiulation places a very heavy burden on thf ainiparati\ely small active adult popu- 
lation and the Government. 



The 1960 Ghanaian census docmnents list ahnost 100 difTcrent ethnic 
grou])s, defined in terms of Ianu;iiat,^e, cultural characteristics, and tra- 
ditions of grouj) identity. The largest (Ashnnti) luinibered about 900,000 — 
only 13 percent of the total ])o]ndation. Many were small grouj^s number- 
ing only a few thousand. Almost 20 were designated as groups of non- 
( Ghanaian origin and accounted for about 9 j^ercent of the total population. 

The many ethnic groups of Ghanaian origin were jjlaced in the follow- 
ing broad categories and subcategories, which seem to be defined mainly 
in terms of language and to a lesser extent in cultural characteristics. 



Kwa 
Akan 

Anyi-Bawlc 
Nzcma 

Twi-Fantc (Fantc) 
Twi-Fantc (Twi) 
Other 
Ga-Adangbc 
Ga 



Adangbc 
Ewe 
Guan 

Central Togo 
Gut' 

Molc-Dagbanc ^ 

Gurma 

Grusi 
Af ancle 



* Son>(-tinir5 called Voltaic. 

^ Sonu^tinus called Mossi Grunshi. 



The two major categories, Kwa and Gur, subsume, res])ectively, all 
s])eakers of languages of the Kwa branch of the Niger Congo language 
family and all speakers of languages of the CJur 1) ranch of that language 
family. Most of the ethnic groups in the southern two-thirds of the country 
(about 70 ])ercent of the total po])ulation) si)eak language.s of the Kwa 
branch. Most of the groups in the north (about 20 ])ercent of the popula- 
tion) Sj)cak' languages of the Cair lhaneh. A speaker of a Gur language 
and a speaker of a Kwa language can ronununicate only through " English 
or some other common language. 

The Akan arc the largest grou]) in the country. They constitute about 
44 ])ercent of the population and inhabit a great circular area who.se cir- 
cumference swee])s the western half of the coast, the western l)ordcr with 
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llio hoiy Cloasi, llic pojllicin bordei' of l^ronij-Ahafo Region, and Lake 
\'olla on I lie t'ast. 'V\ir cofna-i; lowing bell and I lie goldmines of Clliana are 
uilliin lliis area. Of the Akan, most-— ahoul 40 pcircnl of Clliana s total 
poj)ulation speak Twi-l ante in one of its various nuitually intelligible 
dialects. This large group of Twi-Fante speakers includes about 900,000 
A.shanti in the Ashanti Region, nuire than 7()0,()00 l-'ante in the westei'n 
eoastal area, nior(! than 300,000 Brong who \Wc to tlie north of Ashanti, 
and several other ethnic groups. 

Non-Twi sj)eaking .Vkan groui)S (about 4 percent of the population) 
include the N/enia, the western coastal people from whom Nkrumah came. 

The Cla live in the east of the Kan to, mainly in .Accra and the surround- 
ing area, and the /Vdangba to the east and northeast of the Cia. The two 
speak related but nuitually unintelligible languagi^s. Together they account 
for roughly B ])crcent of the poj)uIation. 

Still farther to tlie east, in the N'^olta Region, arc the Ewe, another im- 
portant southern group, who make uj) approximately 13 percent of the 
population. 

Tlic CJuan, who constitute about l percent of die total population, live 
both in a wide strijJ north of the .Vkan (north of the Black Volta^ and 
.south of the CJur-sj)caki!ig ])eoi)les of the far north, and also in small en- 
claves in the coastal area. 

In the north most of the j)Cople — about 14 percent of Ghana's total 
j)opulation — belong to the major C;ur group, the Mole-Dagbane. This 
consists of more than 11 distinct groups, the largest of which is the Da- 
gomba. Tlie language of the Dagomba, Dagbane, serves as a lingua franca 
throughout a large part of the north. 

Obviously no single (Jlianaian language is spoken or undei-stood by a 
niaj{)rity of the peoi)le. Presumably becau.se it has been understood diat 
the use of any {)ne C Ghanaian laugviage as the national language of Ghana 
would be j)olitically inijjossible. English, an iidieritancc of British colonial 
Mile, has remained the ofhcial language of C;hana. It is the language of 
govi-runient, of conunerce, and, of all educational institutions beyond the 
lower elementary level, where various CJhanaian languages are used. 

More than a few (Ihanaian languages have systems of writing. These 
include three dialects of Tw'x (.\shanti, .Akuapem, and Fante), N/ema, 
(;a. Ewe, Dagbane. and Kasena (or Kasem), which is a Grusi language 
of the north. 

According to a sample survey associated with the 1960 census, 42.8 per- 
cent of the |)eople of CJhana at that time considered themselves Christians 
(29.4 j)ercent as meinbers of various ProU'stant groujjs and 13.4 j)ercent 
as Roman Catholics), 38 percent adherents of traditional religions, 12 
percent Muslims, and 7 percent adherents of no religion. Not unex|)ect'edly, 
Christianity, which movcih northward from the coast, was more prevalent 
in the south: while Islani', which generally moved into Ghana from the 
north, had the largest number of adherents in the far north. In each of 
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ihc Kwa lani(iiai;f «4i(nij)s the Iaii;i'si |)circm:i<4V of iho j^eoj^Ie indicated 
ihcy wore Cihiisiians aiul llic srcoiul laii^csi thai ihey were adherents of 
traditional ivhuions; while in each of the Cinr hini-ua^e urouj^s in the 
north the laruest ])eretMita.i4e indicated they were adherents of traditional 
religion aiic! the secontl hn^est ^roup incHcatrd they were Mnshnis. In 
none of the (lur uroiijjs. however, did the percentai^e of Mushnis exceed 
22 j)ercent.' 

' For a inmh iu«irr cxtnisivc lirxctiptinn of Glun.i's rrniif)tiiy jiul people st-o Aku Handbook for 
(ihana. Washingtun: t'.S. Ciovt'tiiniritt IVIiitiMi^ Ollifr, VM\. 
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PART II. 

Educational Development 
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I. THE COLONIAL LEGACY 



In what is now Ghana, control of educational policy and development 
passed into African hands not at independence in 1957 but in 1951 when 
the country, then the Gold Coast, achic\*ed a considerable measure of 
internal self-government. The year 1951 is thus the baseline for analysis 
of educational expansion and change under African direction. At this 
time the educational system was still a small structure consisting of some 
3,000 institutions enrolling about 312,000 pupils. The schools were un- 
evenly distributed throughout the countiy and many were operated by 
missionary bodies without assistance from public funds. This system, of 
course, reflected much of the earlier development of western education 
in the Gold Coast. 

The Pre-1951 Period^ 

Before the 20th Century 

The first European-type schools in what is now Ghana were established 
not by missionary societies (as they were throughout most of Africa) but 
by the large European trading com|)anics at their forts or castles along the 
coast. The Portuguese established the first of these at Elmina (west of the 
present Cape Coast), where the Dutch, who took Elmina from the Port- 
uguese, .started a school in 1644. In the following century the Danes estab- 
lished one (in 1727) at Christiansborg in present-day Accra and the English 
another (in 1751) at Cape Coast. These served niulattoes and children of 
African traders. 

In the early 19th century a period of educational expansion began both 
as a result of governmental activities and renewed missionary activity, 
which had previously been s])oradic and limited. .After 1821 — even before 
the missionaries -arrived — the British Government proceeded to establish 
several schools in addition to the one at Cape Coast. The first Basel Society 
missionaries arrived at Christiansborg in 1828; and the first missionary of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, at Cape Coast in 1835, They 
were to be followed by representatives of the Bremen Mission Society, who 
started work in what is now the Volta Region in 1847, and by representa- 
tives of other mission societies, who arrived late in the 19th and early in 



*Thi5 brief historical survey is drawn priniariSy from Gold Coast Department of Education reports 
and from Philip Foster's Education and Social Change in Ghana (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1965), the excellent original study of educational development in Ghana. 
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the 20th (Cntnry. W'itliin a lew years of their arrival the Methodists had 
established several schools enroilini; a few hundred ehildren. but the 
parallel .u;ronp of (Joverniuent schools were perhaps as numerous and as 
\vell attciidcd- 

This period of consicleral)le direct ^xner lunental aetivity in education 
came to a close al)out the niiddle ol the U)tli century, I'rom that time on 
a dillerent pattern })revailed. The (Jovernment estal)lished and maintained 
comparatively few schools itself. It allowed missionary bodies and indi- 
viduals to open schools freely wherever they wished and thus left expansion 
of the system largely to missions and some individuals. It made grants-in- 
aid to sonic mission schools and to some other schools on condition that 
they meet certain recjuirements. Probably for many years the public sector 
consistini; of Clovernment and CJovernment-assisted voluntary agency 
schools was smaller than the entirely unaided sector, on which statistics 
are .<;eneially not available. 

The system developed slowly th ou^hout the 19th century. By 1881 there 
were 139 riovernment and Go\'er] irnent-assisted schools in the coastal area, 
with all eNCei)t three Government schools run by missions. They enrolled 
just o\er r^nnO sttulents. By the turn of the century, tliere were still only 
about 133 ( lover lunent and (lovernment-assisted schools, which enrolled 
-aI)out 12.000 pupils: about 120 unaided schools were reported. Education 
was still alniost entirely confined to the coastal area. 

During the First Half of the Century 

After the turn of the century (and after armexation of the two northern 
areas), educational activity was beginning to make progress in Ashanti 
{where it had not begun until after 1874), and the first steps to establish 
a school system were taken in the Northern Territories. While the area of 
Western educational acti\'ity expanded northward, the general policies 
o()\erning educational development remained unchanged. 

The role of GovernfnefU and fnissions. — Until 1951, the Government 
continued its ])olicy of leaving educational exi)ansion largely in the hands 
of missionary bodies, whicli were allowed freely to establish schools wher- 
ever they wished. To a large? extent responding to local demand, \vhich 
was greatest in urban and other areas of economic and social change, the 
missions carried out their educational work mainly in the southern part 
of the countiy (the Colony and Ashanti). In .Ashanti, as in the coastal 
area, they became very active: later in the colonial j^eriod, as cocoa j^ro- 
du^tion became well-established, a school system develoj^ed rapidly in this 
area. In the less developed and traditionally oriented Northern Territories, 
the demand for education remained extremely limited and educational 
development was \ ery slow. The White Fathers were the only missionaries 
working in this area. Education was left largely to the Central Government 
and the Native Authorities (local government bodies). The Central Gov- 
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(.MiuiiLMit roiitinuccl to iwIimkI aid to inissloii schools, although probably 
throughout mo^i ol" thf period to R'wcr than half of them. 

From 1930 on. some schools were also established on the inlllali\*e of 
local African rulers and adiuiiiistercd by the Nati\'c Authorities, In ad- 
dition. ])r:vaie citizens established nondenoniinatioual schools in juban 
areas, sonu- df v. Inch i[ualilied for (Io\ei nnient tirants-in-aid. 

I'he C'entral (.loverument established few schools itself. It opened some 
])riniaiy school particularly in areas where the missions made little 'v^rof-^ 
ress. One of t)i<- o])ened in H>On it TMnuUe i-i ue nortii. n 1909 it t:ii:: - 
lishcd a : . iv! Ile^e for teac; • . -the iirst .nstitution of its 
kind estahl'^ , .» British We \eriuuent— and many yerar? 

later, in 1'— '^ra lishetl anothe; a T;.: r. In 1901- it establisbecl a 
tecln icai ^ . ;t \rera (later nansU'rn( uj Takorad:!, a coastal to,\\;»:5 
west 't' C: . C'Os, . and in 1922 o]K'ned r r junior tradr:: schools. Or.!^* .V 
the f<:'ij ... ( Ir >, . in 1932 and the otiiers diaini;' World War 11, but in 
late I'-vOs I (it rural ( lovernmeiit was ;iLiain ojx*rating two school 
this ty})e. 1 '^'-^ it established, outside Accra. ;\chimota Col lege, w i^v::- 
in 1930 be n,,. an ''autoiK mous" institution i^overned by a counc:! c 
( iovernnie: .. • . non-Clo\ ernmeni represent ati\'es. In the late 1920's .-^ f 
niota added i! ' n n lo its initial t at-her-i.-zning courses ( transferred .: 
.Accra) kindeii: iten and lower j:»riniary . usses and then upjjcr prirr:- 
sccondary. an< niiversity classes; and Cvir: tinned all of these until I -445 
when it coul': ^d itself to secondary, leacher-traininEr, and university 
courses. 'Vhc m. .\ ersity section, which ])rej):ned students for external inter- 
mediate and debtee exaniinatioirs of the Uni\'ersity of London, became the 
nucleus of the Univei-sity Collej^e of the CI old Coast, which was established 
in 1948. 

77h' ifu ii asintt di vimul in the forties. — Until about 1940 the Gold Coast 
system as a wl.ole de\'eloj)ed slowly (table H: this irrowth was confined 
lar«;ely to ihe southern jjait of the country, encompassini; the Colony and 
,\shaiUi. *rh( II from about 1940 on, '*a ia])idly increasini; and insistent 
demand" - for ])rimary education in the southern part of the country led 
to the ojjenini; of hundreds of unaided i)riniary schools in this area. '^Many 
of these were started by local comnnmities without reference either to 
reeoi^ni/ed Kducatonal Units or to the Educational Department. No noti- 
ficatioi^Of their foundini;" was <;i\en and their existence was not rei^is- 
tered.**-''*Most of them were in rural areas. ''The majority were exceedingly 
ill-housed, almost devoid of equipment and, with few exce])tions. all were 
stalled with untrained teachers. The full extent of this development was 
brought to light by a series of education surveys carried out by Education 
Officers and selected teachers during ])eriod 1944-47.'' * 



^ Gold Coast. Annual Report of thv Education Department for the Year 1052. Accra: Go\ernrHc>it 
Priittiiii; I)riinrtim-nt. 1954. p. 5. 
» Ibtd. 
* Ibid. 
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Table 1.— Nuimiief %d .iDnmar^ schools ared pupils,' by control of school: 
defected years, 1&S1-1951 

. .meams source gavsno figure.] 
♦-TTiiflit^srxategory of schocairdid not exist] 



Publicly 35ssi£:.ted 



Year 






Government snd assisted 




jr;3ided ' 










Govern- 




Designstsc- 










Total 


As- 












ment 


sisted 






1 
1 







4 


5 


6 


_ 


8 








SCHOOLS 










1881 






139 


3 


136 


* 




1890-91 




•/^ 


54" 


5 


49 


* 




1901 


25fv 




135 


7 


128 




-120 


1911 


377 


ir 


160 






* 


217 


1920 


52-^^" 


::e ■ 


216 


19 


197 


* 


308 


1930 


59: 


]L - 


340 


28 


312 


* 


251 


1940 


93:' 


■ 


467 


23 


444 


* 


464 


1941 






466 






* 




1942 






471 






* 




1943 


1,22; 




492 






* 


735 


1944 


1,676 




503 






* 


•1,173 


1945 


2,561 




553 






* 


•2,008 


1946 


2,752 




578 






* 


•2,175 


1947 


3,018 




619 






817 


1.582 


1949 


2,973 




620 


36 


584 


852 


1.501 


1951 


3,073 




666 


41 


625 


956 


1.451 


PUPILS 


1881 






* 5,000 






* 




1890-91 




:.5,075 


5,076 






* 




1901 






12,018 






* 




1911 




IH,5SiI 


18,680 






* 




1920 


42,132 




28,505 


4,250 


24,255 




13,627 


1930 


53.550 


-3:^:17 


41,917 


6,362 


35,555 




11,633 


1940 


88.720 


5^0232 


61,832 


6,269 


55,563 


* 


26,888 


1941 


89,242 




61,286 






* 


27,956 


1942 


96,642 




64,063 






* 


32,580 


1943 


113,431 




69,082 






* 


44,349 


1944 


143,322 




74.193 






* 


'69,129 


1945 


184,520 




75,454 








* 105.066 


1946 






87,531 






* 




1947 






^93,274 










1949 


291,519 




100,888 


77,S40 


93,248 


96,091 


94,540 


1951 


300,705 




106,300 


7S07 


98,493 


114,235 


80,170 



> A few secondary schools ?nc.ciupils i:ray be included in the figures for the years 1901 and 1911. 
3 Figures in this column are probably incomplete. 

3 The increase in this year resulted both from an actual increase in the number of schools and the 
ability of the Education Department to obtain statistics on previously unknown schools. 
* Approximate. 
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Sources: (1) Fcr IS3: .-.n'- 1890-91: Gold Coast. Report -on the Education Department for the Ytrar 
;i*49-50. Accra: C.-'/^rnr-^'n! Printing Department, 1951. p.... (2) For 1901 and 1911: Philip Foster- Eslu- 
c£itfln and Smcial uman^e tin Ghana. Chicago: University cf Chicago Press. 1965. pp. 79, 113. {3} For 
I'J'20 1930, ttind 1^0: Golc Coast Colony. Report of the Education Commfittee 1937-1941. Accra: ^ov- 
er-^Trnt Prlntsr. 1942. p. 29. (4) For 1941: Gc.d Coast Colony. Report on tSie Education Departmenrt for 
tfenf tsar 194M2. Accra: Government Printer. 1942. pp. 2. 4. (5) For 1942; Gold Coast Colony. Renzort 
on ttas Education Oepartmmt for the Year 1942-43. Accrai Government Printer, pp. 3, 6. (6) For 1I5M3: 
Gold Coast CcanTiv Report on the Education Daaiartment far the Year 1943-44. Accra: Government Print- 
ing Departmen:.. 1544. p. 4. (7) For 1944: Gc:a Coast CoLony. Report ori the Education Department iss 
the Year 194£i^5. Accra: Government Printing laepartment. 1945. p. 5. (8) For 1945: Gold Coast Ccictr?, 
Report on the Idajcation Department -for the Year 1945-46. Accra: Government Printing Departmpfr 
1947. p. 7. (9' For 1946: Gold Coast Colony. Report on the Education Department for the Year 1946-4r*. 
Accra: Government Printing Oepartment, 1947. p. 9. (10) =^or 1947: Gold Coast Colony. Report on tlRi 
Education Department for the Year 1947-48. Accra: Government Printing Oepartment. 1949. pp. 3->lc 
(11) For 1949: Gold Coast. Report on the Eitmxation Department for the Year 1943-5D. Accra: Govern- 
ment Printing Department. i951. pp. 27, 29. 30. (12) For i951: Gold Coast. Report on the Education 
Depairtment for the Year t351. Accra: Government Printing Oepartment, 1953. pp. 31, 33, 34. 



Accordiing to figures reported in the Education Department's reports 
(tai)Ic I . the number of unaided schooLs increased from fewer than 500 
in 1940 to mure than 2,000 in 194;'^, andl th:^ number of pupils in these 
schools from about 27,000 in 1940 to niorej than 103,000 in 1945, a year ia 
which they outnumbered pupils iri (Joveriinicnt and assisted schools. The 
Dcjiartmcnt said the increase was explained both by the stead ilv growine 
cleinand for education and \)y the fact that the Department had been able 
to obtain information on previously imknown schools. The newly available 
data *'made it cle::u' that a serious situation was to be faced in that the 
unplanned and uuco-ordinated a;^vning' of this mass of schools had seri- 
ously jeopardized the standard of primary education throughout the Colony 
and .Vshanti and had raised major problems in regard to the 'distribution' 
of educational facilities." ^ 

The Central flovernment decided that these unaided primary schools 
should be imj]»ro\'ed by rei)laciniT linrW staff by trained teachers, that the 
steadily increasing salary bill would ha\'c to be met mainly from jjublic 
fimds. and that a larL^e proportion of these funds would have to come 
from .\ati\'i' .Authority taxation. .Since not all of the more than 2,000 
schools loukl be developed, it put intO' eflect in 1947 a new jjolicy of 
*VlesiL;natin«.4" soi:te of them to receive a ssisna nee from ftmds administered 
by tlu" Native .Authorities and derived both from Central Government 
grants and .\ative Authority taxation. The selected schools aided in this 
way were known as ''desimiati'd*' schools. 

In th(! I930's and lf)4(Vs there was also a growing demand for secondary 
etlucation in the southern part of tlu; coiuUry and a raj^id growth of this 
sector of the systeuK to a large extent achieved outside the grant-aided 
system by the Africans themseU'es. l>etween 1930 and 1940, as the nuniber 
of assisted secondary schools (including Achiniota) increased from three 
to foiu', the niiirif)er of unaided schools grew from two to twelve; and in 
1940 pu])ils m imaided schools outnumbered those in the assisted ones. 



B Ibid. 
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:.W ]9 V, .r.Aiv vriMr Jarv MiHKils UmI .iddt-d i "m . listed list (one 

-:i 194. ir in 'MH. and twic tMt:h i; 194S>. '0, and 1951 \ hring- 

:nn ih'. K' the iuiiiiIh-t i^i ■ led scIk'*"^ ^ ^nseu lo 49 and 

■:'«ruiv r. nu)ic stmdenis diaii the :bssisi( .. (tabi' - . 

Tatea 2.— Nuanber of secondary sriio is and pupis^ by control of 
school: Setected ^earu, : 

[. . . , nveans source^^avfa no figure 







Schools 














Government 






Govcrrnment 




Year 


TotE! 


and 


Unaided 


Total 


amd 


(Jncided 






assisted 






ass;5sted 




1 




3 


4 


5 




7 


1920 




1 


1 , 


165 


75 


90 


1930 




3 


Z 


^601 


^538 


63 


1940 


15 


4 


12 


2,635 


^ 1 J99 


1,436 


1945 


2r 


5 


18 


3.266 


1,085 


2,181 


1946 


21 


9 


19 


4,150 


1J64 


2,38S 


1948 


23 


10 


18 


4.377 


2;225 


2,152 


1949 




11 




5,907 , 


2,511 


3,396 


1951 


62 


13 


49 


6,901 


:2,937 


3,964 



1 Includes enroiiment at Govemcnent Technical School, 

Sources: (1) For 192G. 1930 jmd 1940: Gold. Coast Colony. Report of the Education Comitdttea ta37- 
1941. Accra: Governmerr.t Prirate;?;,, 1942. p. 30. (2) For 1945: Gold Coasifi Colony. Report on the tdaca' 
tion Deyaanmeait for the Year 45. Accra: Government Printing Q^Jpartment, 1947. p, 8. (3) For 

1946: Gciid Coast Colony, . Repoirt on- tthe Education Department for the "flfear 1946-47. Accra: Governmient 
Printiog lDepartment, l?r47. p. lO. ('fr^ For 1948 and 1949: Gold Coast. -Heport on the Education Dqpart* 
went.lirrihe Year 19«!3i;^50. Accra: OSovernment Printing Department, 11951. p. 21. (5) For 1951: (Gold 
Coast. yBftjiqrt on the Ettucation Department for the Year 1951, Accra^ CGovernment Printing Oepartrment, 
1953. pp. iU, 35. 

Tilt ruiiiiln T « >t' .students coiiiiipjlrtiiii.^ the basic ff<erondary schools course 
and t^;kin«; the external e.Naniir-.atioii fthe C'aiiili'J id'4e School Certificate 
exaini:iation ) had increased to ^uH in 1949 from 179 in 1938 and from 
hetwi-.'n 300 :nid 400 in each of the years 1910 tbroui;h 1946. 

Regional Lariafu)ns.--U is < lr.ir that from the- Uirn of the cientary to 
19r)l develoiHueni in die Xorilit in 'Jerrilories (dm- .}?V'a north of Ashanli ' 
buued far l)ehinc: that in the -(uuh. The ClovemnnenU had 0])en'cd a pri^ 
m-Aiy seliool at l aniale in 19< i<*i. and liie Wiiue FaW lors opened another 
one at Navroni^o in 1910. Laltr dns mission oi)eiied .i few more primary 
schools ^nd :t!lic Xiitive Authonr ies opened se\ eral otlurrs. As of 1943, how- 
ever, thte N.')rthe:rn Territories had only 20 sehoo^ls. The Government 
Trainiiiui Coilr-e at I'amale. '-:;ablished to train local nortiierm teachers 
for the3atEve Authority schwriLs-. did not open until; 1944 and the area's 
fust sei-^ondary school did ^ op.cn .vntil January B?61. In tiie 1940's a 
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.^pidiy . tig ci:-:iiaiid for education ' 
..c\v pri ii- sclu in the s^oiilh. "Jr 
.0 siniiL- J ^viLaiisd for educattiiou. 'J'hevv Lh^. 
low dv f launiriiL. vcix linrjtcd resciauTf- 
a rcl . la^K • le gend ciiildn-n to sciiiool/ 
(f -ifi ix'tuecT) the C'oloiis aii( 
( t'l-iiu:- ii'ijiaiixs one of llic niysi' 
ihti' licnecal ])racli(f o\ u 
h ir the two areas. Clo! 
' u])ied an intcrinediale 
ihv Xorihcni TcniiiMlr 
Ijiiif relative data were as 



The 
thje 20t^ 
t( >ry. si 
s» ijara- 
j - -rioc 



st:.:.:i- • 
. v:-Ma: : ' 
I; (Ml.;- ; . aiic. 
illLT to ((;)!. ■ VV.ny 



.ng to thr op/iTiing of many 
.. liicrii Tci .Itoiics there wz.3 
I'iiatlon Wits oine of j)alnfii! v 

.. lack of iloeal teachers aiud 

:.iuti durlir^ i.lie first hah" of 
of (ihana -^ educational ius- 
itin<^ com: intxl rather tlian 
\ lhroui^l:ou;i most of the 
t)ii betwet'u liie Colony on 
ihe other. l:\ 1919, accoi-d- 
nv.s: " 



r>u. ... 

Ashar. - 

North -rr. -'tnjrorics 



. .mated 
i ' daiion 
V'17,000 
1-^3,000 
107,000 
j 27 ,000 



Kxxnnher 
of scfiiiols 

213 

186 



En rollmeni 
27,825 
25,000 
2,600 
225 



lit oliiei '.is. .alvnjt 9(^ j -ert ent < / die ^ ...L'le in the C'olony. which 

haid al)Oi ■■ ~ 1 i riucnt of :\w jx)])ulaLiiin ; ai'^ ui H pe rcent were in Ashanti, 
which hu.i uhci.it: 20 wer' rnt of the f)0pulu:!Oii : and less thian 1 percent 
were ni :be \Hiri;;:cri:i Tr.nitories* wliicli '.aid about 2.') pi-rcent of the 
popiahitk-'ii.. 

Reflectiini: eaziJier f:iiattcr:rns of school attendance die 1948 census showed 
tliat th-e pt*rcennaii*j i)f tl:ie j)opii]ation with at least 6 years of education 
was 5.B in tlie Clo.oiiy. 3.'> in Aslumii. and .11 in the Northern Territories. 
'Ihrre i.s some ev-tlemr. however (discussec later'), that by the time the 
( Jolcl C:t3j;::.u ach ic'vcd a nicasiirr of self-i^ov rnment in 1951 Ashanti .vas 
as V. j'll si.'DpIii' .' ,i:h t lrniinta' \ sclu^ol fa- :iities in relation to its poptda- 
tion .is V. s the . ouony. 



The 1951 System 

Sc-'io:.:, . and C^om ^t's 

:. die (iold ( .^--t. ir.cli ^iir^ tlie Trust Territory of Togoland 

(v Mi ll was adtninisteii- : .ts j):-Mt . luid at die eleineiUary level some 

"\!ifaiiu-M''ntior sclu:' ' S (rvi^Lij.v.!-. fnitnary schools in 19r)l), which 
.-^rnvHe-ci .li'jMtuc ZlM.OOC (:k.idrc:twin.i (ntlt ?t'd part or all of a 6-year primary 
' ■nw-f.r-: atix.L:si>uie 5U0 semor liMriniary ^ .'uiiools (renamed nn'ddle schools in 



« iimL 

* 'f j-wtmas f.»n-rs. Erfuj/zciir-i in .■^^•nit n ■ ^ Straiiy c Wrst^ Snvth, and Equatorial Africa by the 

Ajruiiu: ' ■> .Cutnnnaiutni.. uitidtr nh> :'H^Mmm of the Phrlfts- Stukfs Fund and h'oTOQn Mission 

So.uitit Amfiiunt otni: Eunijt/. .civ.t.: I'imlps-.Stokt's Fuiul, 1922. p, 130. 
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19')! . \vli-:h (Ml: Ilcd ahoul "'^1 cl' ' 
furlh'tM' 4-\i*ar coii se of sicnci:i: Juca: 

Even at that ii: .K- the oriizin id hlstt ' 
school, the Liiiiiju • fi-aiui i' of i] ■ >ystt*' 
<:K*ar. Thi- Eilu(;i:ion l)epailnif:ii\ if|j< " 



.11" t): a.. 



of TlLil' senior prviaiary '\ iniddli:^ i 
riir'ji Luid now, seonied "not too 



1(1 



Tilt seiii»'i piiisiary c»»uisi' has been I'Sta: .ti: ncc: . i:i rlit' CuAd C .»ast f-ir n.t least :~n 
years, tin* "»rii:i:;:al piirposr brinii. aj:tj)an 



3ry' r(>Mi?«i' rflv'.ani; to thi' inuntry's nt't-L 

n\n' i:;::it;'. The i "\irsr lias Iciii: bfc: ilu* 

curt' . ■ -Mth' iiiih it is pr*tl)a3 'It* lal ' : 
the < lursc has imne tn !)e rt*iiaj"(l« \n 

tion : tr dcrica. and ittlirr \\ai:t' ^aU 
typfs. cntiTcd !:::iiiu-(]iati'Iy after " 
cational in.iiiiUi ^ 



. It ■ ■ \ iclr a *pf>> t-iuisiA ' 1' 'seccind- 
. ;:h' hj:i;lit.'.st siandard :reasible at 
:ia. icuu' t)f thr i^ducatii.'nal stni'C- 
wic- intention -.Aas mut iri l)roader. 
;'ius .;iid j)!xj)il5 i hiirfly a^ i p'^epara- 
ar- ... <'mpl(»vriir "» nf .•.-,.-oatcd' 
.nr.: ill I ij aflrj' ^T'H' Uii::;n of vo- 



Till- i)iij;i»lction of the couisi' ihv: wkom indicated, to ajdinission 

to a VL.itifty of \o( atioiial coin>' iiuiiic..:i"_: UiacluT tiaiiuiiii. but it also 
served til It- preparatory proni.iiii for t : ii- y to llu' acadomi^ scvondary 
sdiool ■ Hvhitii ij. tin u led to umM rsity siirdit'S, and it seisms probable that 
il was -^ rr; in tlus Iii;hl .njs well. 

In n ro rd an cr with i^t ritMal Hriiish euLnitauional policy in Africa at the 
lirne. iu* al Jaivmi.at^es si'taccI as ill- MK-diiuu. of instriictioin dimn-.Ls; the early 
ycMis ot vdiucaTlDn.. 'English n-pla{- i them a later staiie. 

*f'he f ioKJ Coast had about 60 v<^'('oMii:'...r:- schools :nroi5i:)irr atout 6.900 
students. Tilie Siiinall and scleel L'lr'^aiip o; ] publicly assi^:n;-"d ones, which 
inchided Achiniota :.ind such old and ::;j:Ltious schools Adisadel arid 
Mfatiisipiiu. had -ince 1949 ser-i vetl tliei: ^rnterini: studeiur^hy means ni a 
C!t>niinoii KntiaiH •* Exaniinalif n from ai ::'iriL^ pupils in i:w Htlt. 9th. and 

■.K)n. As ;'i!e'v lui'ci for ni..'ny yeai*s. ih^'^e 
. fdurse ■ .iiiii;" to the Sch ud ( !r 1 1 ' lu .. 
:.unhi"i ^^t- Local Mxamiiialioris Svnidic;! !' 



10th yeais of elr*ueiuary ecUu 
schools and ini:ii(i "tl tmes i:a\"e .. 
examination of th- I'niv viis 
{ in the I'ti f-d Ki ' u i . 1 1- 
the furih- -i' ai Si\ih l - m s. 
the C.'ani* lidt.'' Hi'^lieu Seh(M)l 
in 1949. 

T\\c Ckp^I Clo.isi als(j ]i;ui 
1.900 slu(i'''iis and II lerlini' . , 
leacIier-lrj^r.M,'^ lollei^c^ ^ '''-^irc; 
School (!e^:t:ai< -.)le X\r . jt ■ \ 
school te::.:U!wrs. .Lii'd :i .: --.-Lir [m^ 
train j)riim..-!rr^" school u .: • •»trrs. 1 
of traders anil *:iechnic:ji uses : 



.f 



:he pul ilicly assisU'd schiooLs aJso ga^^'" 
.■ersit\ ])repara*i(My co::ir,se leadinu " 
i.ale '.^hich Achinioia had pionce: •(! 



. -J'' . aiuiiiiL^ "coHcL^es" enn -lliTiu; ahcr. 
, itioiLis ' 'nrollins*' about ,..*'i()0. Tl " 
Dosi-iniii. lie school :uid .2-vcar po:^- • 

KDK'.scs train primary .unci uudci-- • 
nii(ddl]e ^iliood "Cleriificate H~* course : > 
■ le' hni.iii institutions ofle-red a vaiietv 
tho^^ who had conijjleted the 10th yea': 



•I Gold Consc. Bi'pott nn the Ktiutation t'^^rim^nt (oi the Year Accra: Govfrntiirnt 

Piiiiting Dcpaxniiitrm, lOSil. p. G. 
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-of elrmoniarv echicat'oii or lt*ss. At ilic peak of vlu* >ysitMn stood the Urji- 
versity C^olleuo of the (rolcl Cloast. which had opened in I94l> and at the 
hct;;iiiiiin<4 of the 19') 1-32 academic year eiirolieci sonic 300 srrtideiits. 

Public and Privatr S^'c'tors 

The svstein consisted of tv.D major st-( t<.>is: i>ue (Micoin; ussh::^ all s-chools 
that received financial aivsistancc' Inmi puhlbr funds, aind alil the other 
sc['iools that. Nvilh few exceptions, m.m -vcd u « .issistaiicc tt mt ".niblic funds, 
"line former — the punlirly assisieti oi :;) jl Jic system — inch -dea. riovernment 
schools, assisted schools. ;uk1. at tlr^^ rlvmenlaiv level :n.i::. , dcsiixnated 
schools. <^iovernmeut schot>'s wt-re supijxjrted entirely by J . v CiUral Gov- 
ernment and nianatifd by its Ivduf atinri Department, A.- -is ted schools 
were ih-ose recei\ in^ i^ranis-in-aid un the Central Gcvvcr-Tiiinent, Most 
were conducted by inissions and elm rein- v;. but a few wci*' un by Local 
Authorities'* or individuals. I )esiLi':,,;i mi schools, oporaieci i^y missions, 
chnrch(*5, and Local Authorities, w re ilio previoinisly un.: ^ed primary 
schools that had hc^n selecietl i<onr HH7 on to ^receive a:- stance from 
])ul)lic fmuis admiUL'^tered Ijy the val Authorities. The se uid sector — 
the private, unaided., or nnassistc;.. -vn ii— consisted of all tr:e schools re- 
ceivin.i; no assistance from public :\vzi\<:[< except for inccasio;naL small .grants 
from the Local Authorities. 

The followinu tabulation show- the ^931 distribmion u\ -clmols and 
jjupils, by caleuory of sciiool: ^'^ 



School- Ji-fm: 

Level or type Total Government IC-nmidcd Total Cyory'-^-imrrM 'T'naia.-d 

of school a^d ^■'^■^'^sted '- ^nd v/ ' 

Total 3.196 im) ^ ^> lUAl- S5,4C^ 

Primary and 

middle ^1-^'^^ ^ " ' '^^^^"'^ 

Primary ^ 1 .(ms :\4A^[L. ' ^ nO ■^O,!::;^ 

Middle ^^0 n;;:} : 66,2' '^^-."T^ 

Secondary ^2 1 > 6,9^' ^ .-:-^:-^7 3,9^-} 

Teacher traininsr -iO 2f ^ 1.9 ^ \Sm 

Technical "H - \My^l ^^22 1,270 



^ Includps "dcsiciiiit*-*!" pi ""^^Ty •''ntii; rui(i<Ir: » 

^ Incliitli's 41 CofvrrnuH'-rit. Wlit .issistcd, ami '1" rfjiian'd srh" 

a Includes 7,R07 ill Govrrnmrut, 9ft.4M3 iu.ii>siv.- ..iiic 114,235 :.i,arsigi^aifi^Kt:fniJoU. 

As the tahularion shows, there wrr- .nore (Jovernniont .and publicly 
assisted primary and middle schools ihj.n. unaided ones, and tfciL' fonmer 



Established under the 1951 Locil nDv-tunorr f>nrr7n:itncc to rcplar-- tftne fncrmmr Native Authorrtticj. 
'0 Cold Qmt. Rrpott on Ihr Fjxuniu>y: f>^f^^.:' .y.-vr: '.vr thf Yrar lU ■/. Ay^.-n- Gnvrrunirnt 1%i*M. 
ihi; nei>arttnent. 1953. pp. 33-34, nmd I'ili.Mv.^ Thr- fr^'- c <>f thr ( ;»i.vrf nim tr 'Miwhhhk} ■,. Eduictiitn 
Statistics I if 59. Accra'. The Oflici: of the lovvrr/iwiifUL ,s*ician- 3059. r 
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L-irrolIcd about 73 perrrni of all primary and niicldlc school pupils. This 
was true, liowevor, only becansc of the recent establishment of the catcgoiy 
of clcsiijnated schools and the extension of public funds to these formerly 
uiiaided institutions. Desii;nated schools enrolled 38 j)ercent of all primary' 
anul middle school j)iipils while riovcrinnent and assisted ones toi^^ether 
iMV-Tolled about 35 percent. At the priniary school level more than one- 
diirrd of all children were in unaided schools and there were more unaided 
^chinols than assisted schools. A majority of tlie secondar>^ schools were also 
.uiaiided institutions and ")? percent of all secondaiy school students were 
rMirolled in tliese institutions. 

In the Northern Territories all schools except se\en elementary schools 
t-nrollini^ a mere 202 pupils were assisted by [juhlic funds, and most of them 
vAiTe conducted by Nati\'e .Vuthorities. In the south (C^olony and Ashanti) 
a cionrsideruble projjortion of the primar}' and middle <;chools (1,444 of the 
total 2.975) were unaided institutions, and they enrolled 27 j)ercent of the 
priniiary and middle school pupils (79,968 of the total 294,711). In ad- 
ditiioiu 49 of the 61 secondaiy schools and 36 of the 40 technical scliools 
were unaided institutions. In this area most of the scliools. whether assisted 
or uju aided, were nuihai,'ed by mission or church bodies. 

Ill the south ahnost all the public as well as ;ill the unaided schools 
ch;uri;ed tuition feesf In the Northern Territories education was largely 
free. 

Rt iwnal Variations j 

, Certainly throughout ])art of the period from the turn of the century 
to 1951 provision of school facilities differed greatly in the Colony, Ashanti. 
at ;l the Northern Territories. These three major administrative divisions 
(){ \\\v (lokl Coast constituted thiee (juite distinct educational spheres. Data 
fn !n the i)re\ iously mentioned 1948 census show this, but tliese data, at 
le.i.t in part, reflect a much earlier pattern of school distribution. Which 
j).r tern prevailed in the decade or so before self-gov ernment is not so clear, 
'i'i Education Department's re])orts for these years generally presented 
only statistics for the Northern I'erritories, on the one hand, and for the 
Ciooony and Ashanti grouj)etl tn^ether. on the other. I'hese statistics show 
onbv that the Norther ti Territories (onsistently lagged far belli nd tlie rest 
of the country, and not wiiat educational difYerences existed between the 
Colony and .\shanti. In tlie absence of such data it could easily be as- 
sumed — and sometimes has l)een — that in 1951 Ashanti still held a clearly 
defined intermediate position between the Colony and the Northern 
Territories. 

TBiere are, however, data showing separately the number of pupils in 
the Colony and Ashanti in 1951 and 1952 that in conjunction with popula- 
tion data from the 1948 census suggest a somewhat difTerent situation. The 
Education Department's report for 1951 (the first to present some separate 
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cnioihiiLMit statistics da tiic Clolony and Ashanti shuws that schools (both 
jnib!i(iy aidc'd and iiiiaidL*d > of the Gold Coast (inchidini; the Trust Ter- 
iitor\' of Togoland ' and their pupils were distributed as follows:^* 

Schools 

Colony 

and Colony Ashanii Northern 

Total Ashanti Territories 



Total 3,196 3,094 102 

primary and 

middle 3,073 2,975 98 

Secondar>- 62 ^61 1 

Teacher training 20 18 11 7 2 

Technical 41 "40 1 



Pupils 



Colony 

Total and Colony Ashanti Northern 

Ashanti Territories 



Total 311 .354 305,191 5,763 

Primary 234,492 229,248 157,494 71.754 5,244 

Middle 66.21:^ 65,463 47,244 18.219 750 

Secondar>- _ _^ 6,901 6,881 20 

Teacher training 1,916 1,805 111 

Technical 1,832 1,794 38 



^49 privali* schools an;.t 12 publicly suppoiu-d schools, of which 10 were in the Coloriy and 
2 in Ailvimi. 

- :W. jttix'itt- s''i".its, .iijti 4 puhlicly sujipuitcd ithools ol which 3 were iii the Colony and 1 in 
.Vshanti. 

The Kdiu.ition Department's report for 1952 reflects the fact that in 
ihat yc-.ir tlir CloIon\\ which had inchided the Southern Section of'Togo- 
I^nuh was (.lividcd nit(j two sections: the C'oKiny and Trans- Volta Togo- 
Iniuh whicli consisted of tlic Southern Section of Togoiand and a small 
jiait of the CJohl C!oast. 'I'his rcjjort prcst-nted a great \*ariety of regional 
statistics and showed timt the numlj(M of schools, both puljlicly aided and 
unaided, and pupils in each of tiie sections was as follows:** 

" Oold Coasi. Hrpoit »« thr EducQtion Ofpartmrnt lor the Yrar 195 J. loc. cit. pp. 34-37- The 
source indicates tliat statistics jH-rtaining to private schools, xvhicli are incorporated in the data, were 
incomplL'tc 

^ Gold Coast. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year 1952. loc. cit. pp. 41, 42. 
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Schooh 



Colony Northern 
Total and Colony T-V-T Ashanii Terri- 
X-V-T ^ tones 



3.932 2,709 2.043 666 1.112 HI 



Primao' ^^^^'^ -^^^ ^'^''^ ^"^"^ 

Middle 718 512 :^98 114 195 11 

Secondary 5S 44 :>9 J 8 1 

Teacher training — 22 13 10 3 7 2 

Technical 24 22 21 1 I 1 



Pupils 



Colony Northern 
Total and Colony T~V-T Ashanti Terri- 
X>-V-T tories 



Total — 


429,864 


308.064 


237^035 


71.029 


113.739 


8,061 




;v.W,2b8 


240.4:n 


182,912 


57,521 


90,045 


6,790 


Middle 


81.6.5S 


58,:H:i 


45,702 


12.641 


22.289 


1,021 


Secondary 


7,009 




5.8:u 


561 


569 


48 


Teacher training 


2.152 


1.28") 


1,059 


226 


737 


130 


Technical *- 


1,782 


1,611 


1,531 


80 


99 


72 



1 Trans-Volu Togobncl. 



It is clear that at every level the coastal area (the area that constituted 
the Colony iiicludiii!; the Southeni Section of Togoland in 1951 and the 
Colony and ^Vans-Voka.To,l^oland in 1952;) had many more schools and 
puj)ils than Ashanti. Ashanti in turn had many more than the Northern 
Territories (includini; in hoih years the Northern Section of Totroland). 
In these strictly (juantitative tenns there were still three district educational 
areas. 

no\vo\er, when school enrollments are related to total population, a 
dilfercMl picture i-nierues. The follouin- lahulation shows the perccntai^c 
distribution of the total jxipulalion in the Cold Coast (includini; tlu* Trust 
'I'erriioiy of To,i;olan(l ) as rep(^Mcd in the 19ia census and the percentage 
distribution of total enrollnuMils in |jriniary, middle, and secondary schools 
in 1931 (as available) and 1932. 

The most strikint; feature revealed by the statistics is the Northern Ter- 
ritories' tiny proportion of enrollments at all levels and the ^rcat difTerences 
between this area and the rest of the country. Whereas the area contained 
about 25 percent of the CJokl Coast's total population, it had enrolled in 
its schools only 2 ))ercent of the country's primary students, 1 percent of 
its middle school students, and less tlian 1 percent of its secondary school 
.students. 
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Enrollments in 1951 Enrollments in 1952 





Population 


Pri- 




Sec- 


Pri- 




Sec- 


Area ^ 


in 1948 


mary 


Middle 


ondary 


mary 


Middle 


ondary 


Total 


^ 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Colony and T-V-T ' . 


55.0 


67.2 


71.4 




71.3 


71.5 


91.2 


Colony 


_ 43.0 










56.0 


8:i.2 


T~V-T 


12.0 








17.1 


15.5 


8.0 


Ashanti 


_ 20,0 


30.6 


27.5 




26.7 


27.3 


8.1 


Northern Territories _ 


_ ^25.0 


2.2 


1.1 




2.0 


1.3 


.7 


1 As of 1952. 
















a TKins-\'olta-Togola»d. 

















3 Including the Northern Section of Togoland. 

The Statistics also reveal the disparities between Ashanti and the coastal 
area at the secondary level. In 1952 Ashanti had a much lower percentage 
of secondary school enrollments (8 jjcrcent) than of j)oi)nlation (20 per- 
CLMit), while the coastal area had a nmch higher j)crcenta.i^e of secondary 
school ejnollments (91 percent) tlian of population (35 percent); and 
within this area the section that made iij) the Colony in 1952 enrolled about 
fi3 percent of the seconds , .school j)upils althou.gh it contained only 43 
percent of the 1948 population! 

At the piiniary and middle .school levels, however, both Ashanti and the 
coastal area had a higher i)ercentage of total enrollments than of total 
l)opulation. The ratio both of /Vsh.anti's percentage of j^rimary school en- 
rollments in 19.')1 (30.b) and its percentage of middle school enrollments 
in 19.51 (27..')) to its jjercentage of iJoi)ulation in 1948 (20.0) is more than 
1.3 to 1. Ratios ba.sed on the 19.')2 data (26.7 and 27.3) are also m.ore than 
1.3 to 1. The comparable ratios for the coastal area for both 1951 and 
19.">2 do not exceed 1.3 to I (67.2, 71/K 71.3, and 71.5 to a population 
IKMcentage of 5.5.0). Moreover, within this area in 1972, l*rans-Volta-l ogo- 
land had more i)rimary .school j^laces in relation to population (17.1 per- 
cent to 12.0 percent^ than had the Colony (54.2 ])ercent to 43.0 percent). 

Thus there ai)i)ears to be no l)asis for concluding that at the time of 
self-goveinnjent the Colony, including the Southern Section of Togoland, 
had more primary and middle .school ])laces in relation to its total popula- 
tion than had A.shaiUi. At the elementary school level the gap between the 
two sections had apparently been closed. The CJold Coa.st at die time of 
.self-government eorisisted not of three very distinct spheres but of two: 
(1) the Northern Territories and (2) die southern half of the country, 
within which there were still marked diiTerences in provision of secondary 
education. 
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II. THE NKRUMAH YEARS: 1951-66 



The new prcdoiiiinuntly African government thut took office in 1951 
clearly considered educational dcvcloprnerit one of its highest priorities. It 
owed its election in huge measure to its pre- 1 951 jjromises to extend edu- 
cational opporiimities, and was well aware of the "insaiiahle demand for 
increased school facilities," ^ which was, of course, rooted in the individual 
African's view of formal education as the pailuvay to enij)loyment in the 
modern sector. Beyond these innnediate political pressures, however, the 
leaders of the new government evidently held a firm conviction that formal 
education was the primary means of bringing about change and develop- 
nicnt. As the then Minister of Education put it — in a phrase of the tyi)e 
that was to echo throughout independent Africa in the l960's — '*the Gov- 
ernment regards education as the key to our people's progress.'" - 

The Accelerated Development Plan 

AVhatever the reasons, the new government very early (August 1951) 
aj)j)roved the ;\cceleratcd I)eveloj)ment Plan for Education, 1951 — a new 
])lan for raj)idly e.\i)anding the entire ])re-univcrsity educational system of 
the C;oId Coast from 1952 through 1957 — and "decided to allocate to it 
a huge part of the funds available for the general develoi)ment of the 
country.'* Provision both for cariyiug out some of the objectives of the 
.'Vcrelerated l)e\elo])nient Plan and also for developing local facilities for 
higluM* education was made in the First Development Plan (a capital de- 
velopment j)lan initially intended to cover a 3-year ])eriod, but extended 
to cover a 6-year j^eriod, fiscal .years 1951-52 through 1956-57) and in the 
.sub.sequent Consolidation Development Plan (another capital development 
plan covering fiscal years 1957-58 and 1958-59). 

Provisions for Expansion 

Tliv Colony and Ashantu — 'I'he Accelerated Develoi)ment Plan con- 
tained separate programs for the Colony and Ashanti and for the Northern 



* Gold Coast. Accclctali'd Development Vlan for Educalion, I05J. Accr.i: Government Printing Dc- 
|j;utmtnt. 1951. I*. 2. 
- Ibid. Foreword. 
3 Ibid. 
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'rcnitorics. That for tho Colony nnd Aslianti called for developing all 
levels and ty])cs of rducation within the school system — primary, middle, 
secondary, and technical education and teacher training. 

It is clear, however, that the C'lovornmcnt's major objective was to ex- 
l)and as rapidly ns possible the system of publicly supported 6-ycar pii- 
niary schools so that rrrry child of school a.i;v could attend school and 
do so without paying tuition fees. The plan dechnod: ''The aim is to pro- 
vide as soon as possible a si.\-year basic primary course for all children at 
public expense." ' .Mthough the plan did not clearly state a target date 
for achieving universal free j^rimary education in the Colony and Ashanti, 
one section of it implies that the Government ho])ed this goal might he 
attained by 1957. 'I'his section indicates it had been estimated that if full 
enrollnient in the lowest class were achieved each year total primary school 
enrollment would increase year by year to a maximum of 405,000, the 
estimated total population of primary school age in the Colony and Ash- 
anti in 1957.^ 

To impiemejit the new ])olicy two major stejxs were to be taken as of 
January 1, 1952. All the formerly unaided primary schools that the De- 
])artment of Education deemed necessary were, like all the. existing assisted 
and designated schools, to l)ecome ''aj)proved" schools eligible for public 
funds/*' In other woixls, they were to be brovight into the public system. 
Secondly, tuition fees were to be abolished in all publicly ...supported pri- 
mary schools. 

The plan clearly indicated that a large number of "pupil" teachers — 
Individuals who had completed 10 years of schooling and hud received no 
training as teachers- would have to be hired to heij) staO' the classrooms 
until trained teachers could be produced. The Government rejected the 
"alternative of waiting for trained teachers to be produced" for this "would 
give nothing in })lacc of something.'' ' 

At the same time, the Accelerated Development Plan called for rapid 
expansion and reorgani/atlon of teacher training to accelerate the outj^ut 
of trained teachers. The traditional 4-ycar Certificate A course for middle 
school graduates (10th grade graduates) was to be temporarily abandoned. 
All middle school graduates entering teacher training would instead take 
the 2-year Certllicate P> course, which "had been Introduced In the im- 
mediate post-World War II i)eriod. In addition, an entirely new 2-year 
course to allow selected Certificate H teachers to earn the Certificate A 
would be introduced. The Certificate A colleges ofTerlng the new 2-year 
Certificate A (Post-B) course rather than the traditional 4-year Certlfi- 



< Ibid. p. 1. 

II.M. p. 14> 

♦»'rhr term '-approvrd" u;is Mihsrciiirutly i\\>\A'n'i\ tt> all primary oiul iniddlr schools other than Gov- 
rnimnit srhools ircrlvius pulilir fmuU. Tlir ti-nus '-a-ssistrd,'* -'(h-sigciatrtl," and "iiun-dcsignatrd"' 
ceased to Im' used. Unaided schools were known as private or ' pcnuittcd"' schools. 

' Ihid, p. 3. 
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catc A course rould double tlu-ir outjnit from the same number of places. 
Ten entirely new Certificate colleges would i^e built and six odiers ex- 
• j:)anded to double their capacity. 

Marking tlic beginning of a new j)olicy stressing English, which was to 
prevail thronghonl the jjeriod of Nkrnniah*.s rule, the ])lan declared diat 
at the beginning of the primary course instruction would hv> given in the 
local vernacular while English was taught as a subject. As .soon as ])ossil)le 
a transition from the vernacular to English as the medium of instruction 
was to begin, and in the uj)per j)rimary classes students were to receive 
all instruction in English. 

The plan estimated that if some 90 percent of the children who com- 
pleted j)rimary school in the Colony and Ashanti ejilered middle school, 
the total njiddle school enrollment in these areas would increase to 140,000 
or 144,000 in 19.^)7 and 240,000 in January 1961. \Ua the Central Govern- 
nuMit evidently did not consider this level of education a high priority in 
allocating it.s funds. The plan declared diat a[t('r the Central Government 
had met its commitments to all other levels and tyjies of education each 
year, it would make the remaining sum available for salaries of teachers 
in rxistino middle schools. Grants were to be paid only if the allocation 
of trained teachers was apj)rovcd by die Education DeiJartnient. This was 
to check *'lhe unwise dilution of the stafl' of existing good schools to snpj:)ly 
stafT for new middle schools, the need for which is not established." ^ Nciv 
middle schools were to be entirely the finant lal resi)onsihility of die Local 
.Authorities. 

The plan j)rovidccl for some cNj)ansion and imj)ro\enient of secondary 
education. The Central ( lovernnient was to build 1.") new .secondary day 
schools in urban localities and also extend financial assistance (''encourage- 
ment") to existing unassisted secondary schools that. met certain conditions. 
The ])lan also called for ex])anding and diversifying tlie program of tech- 
nical education. The Central Clovernment was to build four technical in- 
stitutes, at Accra, "farkwa, Kuinasi, and Sekondi-l^ikofadi, and three 
secondaiy technical schools, while converting the Government Technical 
School at Takoradi into a secondary technical school. 

I'hr Nofthrrti Territories. — The \'ery meagre su])])ly not only of trained 
teachers but of j)Otential teachers severely limited ])Ians for accelerated 
development in the Northern Territories. Excejjt for one small mission 
institution run by the White Fathers, the North had only one teacher- 
training college (at Tamale) and its only source of su])j)Iy was one boys' 
middle school (also at "!*aniale). I'lie chief need was to increase the middle 
school output as tpiiekly as possible to i)ro\'ide Northern trainees for teach- 
ing, for only Northern teachers could be used in lower primary classes 
wliere the vernacular served a.? the medium of instruction. This in turn 
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meant rcci iiitiii,i^ iicklitionul midcllc scliool tcaclicrs from the Colony and 
Ashaiitl and making- scrvit'(; in the North, which was ''not popular with 
teachers of South.ern extraction,** sufficiently attractive to keep tliem con- 
tented. Middle schools were to be estal)Iished as quickly as possible, and 
new training colleges, inchiding one at Pusiga, were to be established as 
candidates iK'Linne *availal)le from tht- iiu reased output of nn'ddlc scliools. 
Primary schools were to be opened as fast as teacliers became available, but 
the most tliat seemed ])ossibIe was opening 10 new jMimary schools in each 
of the first 5 years of the ])Ian ])eriod and 20 schools in each sueceeding 
year. Secondary schools, other than the single existing one, would be opened 
as soon as pupils became available. The i)Ian contained no enrolhnent pro- 
jections for the Northern 'I erritories. 

Administrative and Financial Provisions 

Much more than a series of ])ro])osaIs for merely expanding educational 
facilities, the Accelerated I^eveloj^nient Plan provided for fundamental 
thanges in administering and financing the formal educational system. 

AbsorfHion of unaided .w/zoo/y.- -First of all, as mentioned ])rcviously, 
tlie plan called for absorbing into the public system all the unaided pri- 
mary schools that were deemed necessary. In fact, at the beginning of 
19r)2, almost all the unaided schools ijccame "apj^roved" schools eligible 
for pui)lic funds and were thus taken into Uie public, system. The plan also 
called for absorbing into the public system some of the i)reviously unaided 
secondary .schools, and by 19.')3 the former balance between public and 
j)rivate secondary schools hud been reversed. 

Local responsibility [or clrnicniary education.— Secondly, to achieve 
one of the Ciovernnient's fundamental objectives — making primary and 
middle school education to the fullest extent jjossible a local government 
concern — the j^lan assigned new responsibilities for both managing and 
financing these schools to the Local .Authorities. 

More specifically, the j^lan provided that no new primary or middle 
school oj^ened by a denominational religious body or by a person or group 
of persons would be eligible for assistance from jniblic funds unless prior 
approval for its o})ening had been obtained from the Local .Authority con- 
corned : in addition, the ])lan stated the expectation that ''considerable 
numbers of educational unit schools'' (schools managed by various organiza- 
tions, most of which were religious bodies) would be. "handed over to Local 
Authorities.'' ^" Most of the new primary and middle schools opened as 
l)ublic schools after 19f)l were Local Authority schools— schools managed 
by Local Authorities — and many of the i)rimary schools taken into the pub- 
lic system after 1951 became Local Authority schools. Since the new local 
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Authorities, which were cstal>lishccl uiuIlm* the 1951 Local Governiiieiit 
Ordinance to replace the foriiier Native Authorities, were in many cases 
unable to take o\er niaHai»cn)cnt of their new or newly acquired schools, 
a coiisidcrablc nuuibcr of the schools were in fact managed on behalf of the 
Local Authorities by "Ltlucational Units" or by the Department of Edu- 
cation's District Education Officers. Eventually, after independence. Local 
Authority jjriinary and middle schools (Including those managed for them 
by Educational Units) outnumbered those of the Educational Units. 

The ])lan also ])rovided that, in the Colony and Ashanti, financing of 
jniblic (apj3roved) ];riniary and middle schools was to be the joint re- 
sponsibility of the Central Government and the Local Authorities, and 
laid down entirely new methods of financing jniblic education at these 
levels that j)laccd a heavier burden upon the local governments. The Cen- 
tral Government was to provide a considerable percentage of the total cost 
of teachers' salaries in approved primary schools (90 jDercent in 1952 and 
L9j15. 75 percent in 1954 and 1955, and 70 percent in 1956 and 1957). The 
Local Authorities were to jDrovide the remainder. The Central Government 
was to make grants for teachers' salaries in jDublic middle schools in 
oj)eration in 19."^ 1. The Local Authorities were to meet the total cost of 
salaries, less fees, in all other (i.e., all iDost-1951) jDublic middle schools. 
In addition they"were to erect all new public primary and middle school 
buildings, maintain all jjublic j^rimary and middle school buildings, and 
j)ro\ idc furniture and equij)nient fo» all these schools. 

The Local Authorities, numerous, small, and limited in financial re- 
sources, were never able to make their assigned contribution toward pri- 
\ laiy school salaries. Later, in 1962, the Central Government assumed 
responsibility for the full cost of salaries in all public middle and primary 
schools, lca\ ing the Local Authorities responsible only for buildings and 
rqui])nient. 

In the Northern Territories, on the other hand, the Central Govern- 
ment continued to [)ro\ ide most of the funds for develojDing elementary 
edtu ation. In this area (but not in the Colony and Ashanti) it made grants 
for constructing school buildings and for providing school equipment. 

Developments: 1952-59 

Elementary Education 

.As ])lanned. tlie j)ublir jDrimary school exjDansion jDrogram began at the 
start of school year 1952. Tuition fees were abolished in all ])ublic jDrimary 
schools as of January 1. Parents remained resjDonsiblc only for uniforms, 
lextbooks, and school materials. Most of the formerly unaided primary 
schools (perhaps as many as 1,400) were brought into the public system. 
0\-ernight, one of the striking features of the pre-1952 primary system — 
its huge sector of unaided schools — disa])])eared. In addition, a large num- 
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bcr of entirely new public primary schools (perhaps ahnost 600 of them) 
were estabhshed. The number of pubHc primary schools ahnost tripled. A 
large number of untrained pupil teachers came in to help staff the class- 
rooms, and the proportion of trained teachers in primary and middle 
schools dropped sharply from more than 52 to 28 percent. The unreported 
percentage in primary schools alone was undoubtedly even lower than this. 

By extensively using churches, bamboo .sheds, and other temporaiy forms 
of construction as classrooms, alDOut 130,000 children were enrolled in 
• Primary Class 1 in all public primary schools in 1952. Thi.s was more than 
double the number of Class 1 pupils in all primaiy schools (public and 
private) and more than four times the number of Class 1 pupils in public 
primary schools the year before. Total public primary school enrollments 
more than doubled, rising from 154,000 in 1951 to 335,000 in 1952. More 
of the increase (181,000) resulted from creating entirely new places than 
from absorbing into the public sy.stem the formerly unaided schools. Details 
appear in the following tabulation showing the number of pupils in the 
total primary course and in Primary Class 1 in public and private schools 
in 1951 and 1952.^* 









Increase or 




1951 


1952 


decrease 


"Primary course 


234,492 


337,268 


102,776 


Public 


154,360 


335,094 


180,734 


Private 


80,132 


2,174 


—77,958 


Primary Class 1 


59,739 


132,045 


72,306 


Public 


31,614 


130,527 


98,913 


Private 


28,125 


1,518 


-.26,607 



Enrollments c^mtinued^ to rise during the First and Consolidation De- 
velopment Plans (the two capital dcvelojiment plans that covered the years 
from 1951-52 through 1958-59). By 1957, the year of independence, the 
number of j)upiis^ in public primary schools — approximately 456,000 — was 
almost three times the comparable 1951 figure of about 154,000 and also 
well above ttbe plan's estimate of 1957 public primary school enrollment in 
the Colony and Ashanti alone. 

Public middle school enrollments did not increase as much as the plan 
had estimated. They went up from about 66,000 in 1951 to about 116,000 
in 1957, an increase of 75 percent. During that period, however, all middle 
schools more than doubled and the number of all middle school pupils 
almost doubled. 



" Gold Coast. Report on the Education Deijartinent for the Year 1951. Accra: Government Print* 
ing Dtijartiiicnt, 1953. Vl\ 34, 3(>. 

Gold Coast. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year 1952. Accra: Government 
Printing Department, 1954. pp. 41, 43, 47. 

Ghana. The Office of the Government Statistician. Education Statistics 1059. Accra: The Office, 
1959. P. 3. 
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Teacher Training 

In the mcantiinc, the (iovcrmnent had. as planned, reorganized the 
tcachcr-traiiiiiiij; courses and had expanded the teacher-training college 
facilities in an effort to turn out nuich hirger numbers of tiai ned teachers 
and thus restore tlie balance between tlu* trained and untrained teachers 
serv ing in the elementary schools. It had ojXMied 10 new colleges. Enroll- 
ments in teacher-training courses had increased steadily and in 1957 ex- 
ceeded the Accelerated Dev'elopnient Plan's target for that year. The 
annual output of trained teachers had increased steadily from about 700 
in 19.")1 to about 1,600 during the period from 1953 through 1957 and was 
to reach about 2,200 in I960. I1ie j)roj)ortion of trained teachers in j^ublic 
primary and middle schools, which had droi)])cd precipitously with the in- 
troduction of the plan in 1952, did inipro\e. It rose steadily from 2G per- 
cent in 1932 to 32 percent in 11)59 — the Hrst year in which trained teachers 
once again outnumbered untrained ones — and to 53 percent in school years 
1960 and 1960-61.^- 

Tliis impro\*emcnt was not, however, all that could have been expected 
from the exjjansion of teacher training. .'Vs many newly trained teachers 
entered the schools, many serving teachers left. In the years from 1956 
through 1960 alone, ne;:ivly 3,000 resigned to lake ])Ositions in other ])ro~ 
fessions. "Hie cxodns a))i]arent? inc reased year hx year during this perioii 
and ))rogressi\*ely counieractc the effects of irucreasi ng the immiber of 
recaciuv -training college gradu~irs. At the end of school year 1936 thft' 
raining colleges turned out 1.7 '() trained teachers. The number of trained 
tf?achers added to the public i :niary and middle school teaching staff the 
! -illowing school year was 917 o\- 61 percent of the output the previous 
i^ar). At the end of school ye::r 1960, 2.223 received teaching certificates, 
: '::t the following school year (1960-61) the trained staff increased by 
onJv 512 (or 23 ])ercent of the OLit])ut ). The situation was obviously critical. 
Late in 1960 the CJovernment announced new increased teachers' salary 
scales that apparently had the desired effect of reducing the exodus from 
the profession. 

Secondary and University Education 

l*he public secondary school system expanded considerably, partly 
through absorbing formerly unaided schools. In 1932, 10 formerly private 
unaided secondary schools accepted a new modified form of Central Gov- 
ern men f 'assistance called 'encouragement,'* which was intended to jirovide 
adequate qualified staff and suitable premises and equipment for formerly 
unaided schools that met modest requirements; and three others became 
assisted schools. Thus in 1932 alone the ninriber of publicly supported 
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.set vHKT ..f. y schools doiil)lccl as the 13 older institutions in existence in 1951 
wcMc ■ iinetl I)y the 10 "encouraged" and 3 new assisted schools. In that 
year, '2 percent of all secondary school students, as compared with 43 
percent the previous year, were attending public schools. By 1957 the num- 
ber of public secondary schools had risen to 38. Public secondary school 
enrollments had more than tripled, rising from 2.900 in 1951 to 9,900 in 
1957 — a figure considerably larger than planned. The 15 secondary day 
schools and the 3 secondary technical schools had not. ho\vever, been built. 

The two fiedglini:; institutions of higher education, the University College 
of the Cold Coast (which opened in 1948 and \vas renamed the University 
College of Ghana in 1957) and the Kumasi College of Technology (which 
opened in 1952) received a considerai)le portion of the Go\'ernment's edu- 
cation expenditures during the 1950's. By 1959 they enrolled more than 
1,100 students. 

At ..i cost of tpcjuivalent to more :Jnan £17}/2 million spent on education 
viurir::::: the l-"irst and Consc>iidatiiari Plan periods (1951-59) and rising 
"ccurrent cxpenditin'es. Ghana aciiiicved a considerable expansion of ever\' 
ieve^; oi the public system. As an overview of these developments, the fol- 
io w::ng tabulation shows en roll me; "..s in public institutions of various levels 
and typf^s in 1951. before the Accc rated Development Plan was launched; 
i;^ 1 o7- the year of independence ii\d the year in which the 6-year period 
or tiie fxtended l-'irst I )cvelopmei^: Plan period ended; and iri 1959. the 
\e2j: in which the period of the Ctnisolidation l^eveloj^ment Plan ended. 



1951 1957 1959 

Total 226,218 589,153 624,575 

Primary 154,360 455,749 465,290 

Middle 66,175 1 15,831 139,984 

Secondary 2,937 9,860 11,11 1 

Technical 622 3,057 2,782 

Teacher training 1,916 3,873 4,274 

University : 208 783 1,134 



By the late 1950's Ghana had already carried out a major primary school 
expansion program and had nearly half a million children in her public pri- 
mary schools. It probably seemed at this time that imiversal primaiy edu- 
cation in the south was witliin reach and that before long education at this 
level could be improved by replacing all untrained with trained teachers. 
The Ciovernment had also gi\'en u high priority to developing Ghana's 
local higher L'ducation institutions. These two institutions were still having 
difficulties recruiting enough qualified students from the secondaiy schools; 
at the same time the expansion of primary and middle school education 
was increasing the nmnber of studimts wishing to enter secondaiy schools. 
Secondary education, despite its considerable expansion^ clearly seemed to 
be the bottleneck in the system. 
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The Second and the Seven-Year Plans 



The Second Dcccloptncnt Plan 

In 1959 the GovtMnimcrit lauiiclu'd a new ."j-yoar ra])ital development 
plan, the Second Dci i lopnicni Plan 1959 (jl. to cover the f) fiscal years 
1959-60 through 1963- HI. Not surprlsiiiitly. its educational program gave a 
high priority to secondary edia Alion. 

... it was the aim in the I :rst and Cionsolldation Development Plans to cater 
for the vasl expansion in priuiary and middle schools and to pr(»vide facilities for 
higher education. It is now rj-jcessary in diis Plan to place the emphasis on the 
expansion of sccoudary education.'^ 

The aim was to jjrovide secondary school places for approximately 10 
percent of the nuinher of pupils in each Region |)oteiUiaIly eligible to enter 
secondary schools. This mean: that annual intake into Government-aided 
secondary schools would liave to be increased from 2,200 to as near 6,000 
as possii)le. The increase was co be achieved by (1 ) oj:)ening 34 new schools 
constructed with (lOvernrnenL funds, (2"! o|)ening other new schools con- 
structed by the CJliana Educational Trust, which had been endowed by the 
Cocoa Marketing Board with a smn of 2.5 million pounds for the purpose 
of establishing secondary schools, (3) e.\i)anding or rehousing 18 Govern- 
ment-aided schools, and 4) ivecogni/ing as efficient and extending Gov- 
ernment aid to certain scc ondlary schools that were not within the public 
(Government-aided) system. More than half of the Central Government's 
cai)ital e.xpenditmes on education under the plan was to be devoted to 
secondary education and specifirally to building the 34 new schools and 
expanding or rehousing existing schools. 

The plan also called for expanding and reorganizing the technical educa- 
tion system to train larger ninnbers and to ifitroduce more advanced 
courses. It also ])rovided for establishing a technical teacher-training pro- 
gram at Kmnasi, which was to be the fust it- ^ind in West Alrlt'U. 

The plan ^mlicatcd duit dm ing the 5-year period a University of Ghana, 
of which the University College and die College of Technol'Ogy would 
be constituent colleges, would be founded: and it provided far spending 
£CJ3.6 million on further construction at the two institutions. 

Without stressing it as a landmark decision in middle Africa, or a major 
undertaking, the plan stated the objective at die elementaiy level as 
follows: "The aim diu'ing the ])Ian i)eriod will be to provide free and com- 
pulsory Primary and Middle School education througliout the country." 
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Coiuinuing the poii:-y of special C'tvural rio\ crninciu rmanrjia assistance to 
ilic poorer iM)itlu*:,;i pa.i;i ol" tin* coiiiurw;. tlic ])i:in ailion. U'd a sum of 
iiC;510,000 for ^•c^^l -u'lit'iJivi; priiniuy ai):i-.iuiclcllc sdiook i. . tSiis area. Tii 
teacher trainiiit; uu- aim during the same period would ht "to eliminate 
untrained teiichei-s ;in st iiuols in (iiiana.** 'I he plan, however, called for 
opening only fonir new leachei-t raining colleges, whidi together would 
]no\'ide only HtiU new ])laces and ihns incicase lb-- total eniolhncnt (then 
4,200) in the colleges by a bit more than 15 ])erc:ent, 'Vhc statements and 
objccti\es sn->gesi an assumption at the time that (diana was already fairly 
close to universal elementary education ynd to the rej)laccnicnt of un- 
trained teacliers in the elementary schools. The magnitude of the effort 
that woidd be required was not to become clear until after the census of 
1960 revealed a nuich larger school-age jjopulatia^n than had cncv pre- 
viously been estimated. 

The Central Governnieni's caj:)ital exjjcnditnres on specific levels and 
types of education during the plan jjcriod were to be as follows: 



Total 

Primary and middle schools . 

Secondary schools 

Technical institutions 

Teacher-training colleges — 

University institutions . 

Schools for the handicapped 

* Excludes expenditures on behalf of siaiutory bodies and on district ofTices awd housing which 
toialid i:G794,000. 

The Seven-Year Flan 

Jiy February 1962 die Ciovernmenti: had decided to suspend the Second 
Development Plan and to launch a new and ambitious 7-year capital de- 
veloinuent plan to cover the 7 nscal years 1963-64 through 1969-70.^' In 
this plan, the Seven-Year Plan for l-'at'wnal Re const rmction and Develop- 
ment, the Government declared dial in education i£ie stage had been 
reached "where educational jjolicy rmist increasingly concern itself with 
the second great ])urpose of education, the teaching of skills and other 
attainments that are needed for the running of a modern economy.'' 

llie plan s educational program sought to do this in two ways. First, it 
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Ghanaian pounds 
(in OOO'sj 
13,35} ^ 

510 
6.915 
1,500 
746 
3,600 
80 
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called for rcorganiziiiK clcincnlmy cclucnllon and reorienting its upi)er 
cycle. At the timr only a beginning had .been made in rcducir.g the length 
of the basic general elenientiny course from 10 to 8 years. The i)lan called 
for reducing it further from 8 to t) years and suiDplementing it with a 
2-ycar course at a ''continuing school" in which students would be intro- 
duced to basic skills of a more S])ecilically economic nature to fit them for 
life as members of a modern labor force. 'I*he responsibility for imjDlcment- 
ing this decision — meeting the great cost of construeting a larger number 
of continuing schools and re-ec]ui])]nng existing middle schools with tech- 
nical education facilities — was assigned to die Local Authorities, whieh had 
already had great difTiculties in meeting their res]Donsibilities: 

To turn out more elementary school teachers, die i)lan called for ex- 
])andmg teacher-training college enrollments from r),000 to 21,000 and 
output from 2,000 to 6,000 by 1970. About 31,000 teachers would be pro- 
duced during the i>lan period. According to die plan itself, however, it was 
e.>c])ected that even with die shortened course about one million more chil- 
dren would be enrolled by 1970 and 37,000 additional teachers would be 
required; and it was recognized that shortening the course would depend 
upon a significant upgrading of the teaching stafl' in the i)riniary schools 
by rc|)lacing untrained puj^il teachers widi trained one.s. 

Secondly, the Seven-Year Plan called for laying especially heavy em- 
phasis on expanding secondary education and postsccondary technological 
and managerial training in technical institutions and universities to meet 
the n-'- o\' the expanding industry, agriculture, and other sectors ol die 
^" onoMtv idirsoen under the plan. Secondary school enrolhnents were to 
be increased at a much higher rate than in die ])ast. I'he intake was to rise 
to 10,000 in 1964 and 22,000 iif 1970, total enrollment to 35,000 in 1964 
and 78,000 in 1970. and outjjut to 3,r)00 in 1964 and 14,000 in 1970. New 
technical institutions were to be estal)lislied and larger numbers were to 
be trained as senior technicians who would fill die i)ositions midway be- 
tween those held by engineers and managers and skilled laborers. 

Over the i)lan j^eriod die Central Clovernnient propo.sed to invest in 
educational facilities a total of £064 million distributed as follows: Ele- 
mentary educational. 8; secondary education— -30.5 ; teacher training — 
M/S : technical education --4.6 ; universities— 9.8. And it was to assume a 
new and heavy lecnnent financial burden: from 1963, school tcxd)ooks 
would be sui)plied frire to elementary school students so that children from 
low income families would no longer find purchase of llieiii an obstacle 
to educational progress. 



»Mf thr rlrnirntory ro„rsr n»t shortmrd. thr plan rxplahuMl. nearly two nnllion addit.otval 

children would he. rorollcd io rlrnu'ntnry srlumU during thr 7 yoars of the plan and none would be 
.-ivoiW)lr to the hhnr foriv iM-forr 1970. Such an inciTO in thr rlmimtarv schnol population conld 
tun l)r supported by thr economy M thr ^iiw timr as .nn attnnpt uas bring nwdc to hnplciuont -» 
program of rni>id rcononiic dcvclopmrnt. 
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Developments: 1960-66 



Desj^itc the cinj^liusis given to sccond;iry education in the Second De- 
velopment I^Ian. elcmentaiy education was to become tlie area of greatest 
concern and change in the years following the mid- 1959 laimciunj^ of the 
])Ian. A year later, in mid-1960, the Minister of I'xhication declared in the 
National Assembly that universal ;nul conipulsory education at the primary 
and middle school le\'el was the liist ol)jective of the Clo\ernnicnt's educa- 
tional policy. At this time, before the 1960 census data were available, the 
Minister reported that there were nrore than H00,000 children ni i^i'iniary 
and niiddle schools and that (Jhana had already gone a considerable way 
toward achievhig urii\er*sal prirrrary educatiorr. Jle estimated it would 
])r*obably be necessary to provide places for about 300,000 more children. 
On a later occasion he jcjjeated this estimate and said that on this basis 
at least 1,000 nrore schools and several thousarrd nrore teacher's would he 
needed. I^rogress was e\ideruly to be slow. The Minister airnounced that 
the Nfinistry of I'inance hacl agreecl to pio\icle funds for the teachers' 
salaries iri 100 new or additional schools each year', provided the Local 
Authorities contributed 10 ])ercent rather tharr the j^rcvious 5 jjcrecnt of 
these salar ies and could ])ro\ ide the buildings reqirired. 

Fee-Free and Compulsory' Elementary Education 

In December IHbO, liowevcr*. once again taking what coirld ordy be re- 
garded as a popular move. President Nkiurvrah annouru.cd that fee-free 
and eornpulsory prirrrary and middle school education would be introduced 
in Scjitcrrrber 1961, at die begirming of school year 1961-62. This was, in 
effect, an annoimcement of the massive rrew j^rogram of elementary (pn- 
inary and middle) school expansion that v/as to begin in 1961-62 and con- 
tinue throirghoirt the remainder of the Nkrumali regime. 

Presumably the figures from the 1960 census, which were not yet pub- 
lished, had l^een taken into account and the sixe of the proposed under- 
taking was known. These Itgures showed that the school-age poj^ulation was 
jvurch larger than ever prcvioirsly estimated, arrd that the achievement of 
urriversal elementary educatiorr woidd require a rnuch greater cfTort than 
had been apparent either at .the time of independence, at the time the 
5-year plan was launched, or irr mid- 1960. In August 1961 the Minister of 
Education told the National Assembly that comjjulsory education would 
probably mean trebling the school popirlation. A thousand new schools, a 
shift system, and many untrained teachers, wlio woirld once again out- 
Jiunibcr the trained ones^ woulcl be needed to cope with these numbers. 

At the beginning of school year* 1961-62 j^ublic middle school education 
became fee-free just as public pi-imary school education had become fee- 
free in January 1952. (Parents of jjrimary and nriddle school pupils still 
hacl to piir'chase school books, but they were to be relieved of this financial 
l^mxlen 2 years later when the Government in October 1963 began to 
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siip])Iy free tcxtI)ooks to primary and iniddlc school pupils.) When public 
middle school education I)enune fee-free, most of the formerly private 
middle schools were taken into the public system, and at the same time the 
Government assumed responsibility for paying all teachers' salaries in all 
public primary and middle schools, relieving the Local Authorities of the 
responsibility to meet part of the salary bill. 

Shortly afterwards, on November If), 1961, the new Education Act, 1961, 
went into ell'ect. This pro\ idc»d for compulsory education of a duration to 
be determined by the Minister of Education. No Ministry publication, 
however, reported that the Minister had determined the duration of com- 
pulsory education, and in fact only a few rare Ministry publications of the 
mid-i960's stated diat education was comijulsory for an 8-year period. In 
any case, it was impossible to provide facilities for all children and thus 
to enforce any compulsoi7 education law throughout the country. Ap- 
parently enforcement was limited to areas of adequate school facilities. 

In the meantime steps had been taken to make room for a much larger 
number of j)ul)lic primary and middle school jjupils in 1961-62. I'or this 
scliool year almost 1,800 new primary schools and more than 300 new 
middle schools opened. More than 3,400 new teachers, many untrained, 
were working in their classrooms. More than 231,000 children enrolled in 
Primary Class 1 alone, in contrast to about 139,000 the previous year. 
Where the needed additional classrooms were not available (not provided 
by Local Authorities, voluntary contributions, or communal labor), a shift 
system was init into cfTect, and two classes, each with its own teacher, 
used the same quarters, one in the morning and the other in the afternoon. 
More than 800 primary and middle schools had classes operating on this 
basis at the beginning of 1961-f)2. 

A still larger nnuiber of children, about 237,000, began their primary 
school course in 1962 -()3, The exijansion continued. By 1965-66 some 
617,000 new primary and some- 109.000 new middle school jilaces had been 
provided. Well over a million children— more than tv.ice the number in 
1960-61 — were attending public primary schools and more than 267,000, 
public iniddlc schools. 

Tracker Training 

\n 1961-62, as in 1952, the C.'overniiient had gone ahead with its pro- 
gram of elementary school expansion before enough trained teachers were 
available to handle the expected increase in enrollments, recognizing that 
the resu It would be a ^^dilution" of the .stafl* with untrained pupil teachers 
and a lowering of standards. In the 1060\s, as in the 1950's, an expanded 
program of teacher training began not before but at about the same time 
as much larger numbers of students entered the schools. 

The training program of the 1960's, however, was to proceed along 
difTerent lines with quite difTereiit consecpicnces. In 1952 the Government 
had eliminated the 4-year Certificate A course and had implemented a 
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crash jjiogiain to turn out Iari;i' uuujhcis of CcitKicate B teachers who had 
only 2 years of traiuinu; folio win*; niiddlc school. "I'his program vesulted in 
a steady increase in the output of trained teachers and gradually restored 
the earlier balance between trained and untrained teachers in the priinaiy 
and middle schools. 

In the lO^iO's the (Io\ernment ])ursued a dilVerent jH)liiy. .\t the end of 
1961, soon after introduciug "fee-fiee iouijjulsory" education, the Govern- 
ment decided to do away with the 2-year Certiiicate li course (which it 
felt had l)een inadecjuatc in many cases) and rcj)lace it with the 4-year 
Certilicate A coarse for those who had completed middle school. The last 
C.ertilicate B course ended in \9i^3. From the l)egiuning of school year 
1962-63j all middle school leavers entering teacher training took the 
Certificate A course. Tiie substitution of the 4-year for the 2-year course 
meant, of course, that it would take twice as long to turn out a trained 
teacher and that a training college would need twice the number of places 
to turn out each year the same number of Certificate A as Certificate B 
teachers. 

Nevertheless, there was no immediate drrmiatic ex])ansion of the teacher- 
training system. The number of training colleges increased from 31 in 
1960-61 to 48 in 1961-6.'). admissions from 2,400 to 4,rj00, and total en- 
rollments from 4,r)00 to 10,200. But this steady growth, measured against 
the rate of exj)ansion of the elementary system itself, was moderate and 
inadecpiate. .Vt the beginning of 196")- 66 tlie (jovern-nent, taking an 
''emergency measure." oj)ened 3") new training colleges to permit admis- 
sion of 3,000 additional students. This brought the total number of colleges 
to 83 and their enrollments to more than 15.000. Since most students in 
the colleges were taking the 4-year CUM tiftcate -\ course, 4 full years had to 
elapse before major incieases in admissions resulted in major increases in 
graduates. The number of students in their final year of training did not 
exceed 3.000 until scho(jl year 19()7-68 and did not exceed 5,000 uiitil 
school year 1968-69. 

The annual outjjut of trained teachers in the f) years from 1962 through 
1966 \ aried between 1 .(iOO and 2.000. never reaching the i)eak of about 
2.200 achicNed in 1960 and 1961. Kvery year but one during the 6-year 
jjciiod 1961 throuv:h 1966. the output of newly (|ualified teachers fell far 
short of the number of te:i( hers who had to be added to the stafT for the 
following school year, as the tabulation shows. 

Increase in total number Output of trained 

of primary and mi d (lie teachers at end of 

school teachers previous school year 

1961- fi2 3,421 2,164 

1962- 63 7,275 1,662 

1963- 64 • 1,757 2,001 

1964- 65 6,617 1,624 
196.5-66 3,804 1,805 
1966-67 4,673 2,008 
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Durinj; the t)-yt*ar jjlmIocI only 1 1 ,2H4 indi\ iduais passed their teachers 
certificate i*xaniiiiatit)Ms. Init the total iiuiiiber of piiinary and middle 
scliool tciU'liers increased by 27,r)47. Expansion of the elementary system 
and its teach ini^ stafT completely outpaced the output of trained teachers 
from the training collet^^es. The l)ud,i'ets presented by both pre- and post- 
coup goNernnients declared: "'With tlic implenicntation of tiie fee-free and 
compulsory education and the scheme of free supply of text-books and 
school materials, the total number of primary schools has inci-eased out of 
all propO!tion to the output of trained teachers." 

The annual output from the colleges, liniited as it was, was not fully 
rellected in tiie ccMUposition of the teaching stall". As newly trained teachers 
entered the schools, other trained teacheis left them, either for further 
teacher training or for other studies or occupations. In most years the in- 
crease in the number of trained teachers in the jjrimary and middle schools 
was about 60 or 70 percent of the number of teachers awarded teaching 
certificates at the end of the previous school year. 

in the absence of enough trained teachers, a large number of new pupil 
teacluMs were broxtglit into the priiiiary and middle schools to help staff 
their classrooms. The number of pupil teachers increased by almost 19,000 
in the final f) sehool years of the Nkrumah regime. The balance between 
trained and untrained teachers in public primaiy and middle schools — 53 
to 47 percent in 19()0-6I — began to .swing back again in 1961-62 and con- 
tinued to deteriorate. By I96.')-H6 the j)erci'ntage of untrained teachers had 
risen to a startling 65 jjercent. 

Secondary and University Education 

Secondary school and uni\tMsity enrollments increased at an even greater 
rate than i^lementary school enrollments duiing the early 1960's, although 
the number of pupils was, of course, comj)arati\*eIy \ ory small. In 1965-66, 
enrollments in both secondary schools and the uni\ersities were ,3.8 times 
the enrolhuents in 1939, wliile those at the ])riniary .school K?vel were more 
than twice and tho.se at the middle school level less than twice the 1959 
totals. 

The public secondary school system had expanded \ery rapidly in the 
early 19(>0*s more through absorbing formerly pri\ate schools and schools 
built by the (Jhana Mducational Trust than through constructing new 
schools.-^ The total number of j)ublic seeoiidary schools increased from 39 
in 1959 to 105 in 1965-66, and enrollments ro.se from .some 11,000 to some 
42,000 in the same period. The entry target that had been set in 1959 in the 
Second Develoi)ment Plan (5,6t)0 i)y January 1965) had already been 



Ghana. Thv Annual Ettinwtrs for JUCn. Accra: CoviTnini'nt Printing Dfiurlnicnr. 19frt? I:VI:4. 
and Gluna. The Annual Kstituatts foi l'jr,it-i;7. I: VIII: 1.3. 

^ Of ri<; schooLs iiddcd Wtwn n IOj'J :\iu\ I9(o-/i() it sn lus that at least 24 wcrr Ghan.i Kdiicalloual 
Tinst schools antl 25 forna*rl>- jjrivate institutions. 
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exceeded at the bcirinnino of school year 1962-63. At this level, too, expan- 
sion outpaced the output of C;hanaiaii teachers. Speaking during the 
1961-62 school year, the Minister of Education indicated that ovei'seas 
recruitment and use of Peace Corps \-ohnUcers would mean that, for the 
first time since the rapid ex])an.sion of secondary education began, there 
would be enough graduate teachers. The following year, however, ^it was 
ofFicially acknowledged that the lack of qualified Clhanaian teachers con- 
tinued to be a major obstacle to the expansion program. Establishment of 
schools in remote areas was far ahead of the rate at which graduate 
teachers were being produced by the universities. 

During the same period higher education was reorganized and greatly ex- 
panded. In 1961 the two existing institutions, the University College of 
Clhana, which had been in sjjecial relationship with the University of 
London and prepared students for that university's degrees, and the College 
ol Technolo'^y, Kumasi, became full universities, the University of Ghana 
and the Kwame Nkrumah University of Science and Technology. An 
entirely new institution, the Uni\'ersity College of Caj^e Coast, was estab- 
lished to train secondaiy school teachers. Receiving a considerable portion 
of the Central (.Jo\'ernment"s total educational budget, these institutions 
very rapidly expanded their enrollments in the years preceding the 1966 
coup. The number of students rose from 1,184 in 1960-61 to 4,267 in 
1965-66. 

At the End of the Nkrumah Years 

By 1965-66, the school year in which Nkrumah was deposed, the public 
educational systeui had achie\'ed ])henoinenal growth both by absorbing 
formerly ])ri\'ate schools and building many new ones. The 1931 system of 
fewer than 1,700 schools enrolling about 226,000 children had become a 
.structure of almost 11,000 schools enrolling almost 1.5 million. Enrollments 
at e\'ery level had cxj)anclecl as follows: 



1951' 1965-66 

Total 226,218 1,471,407 

Primary 154,360 1,137,495 

Middle 66,175 267,434 

Secondary 2,937 42,111 

Technical 622 4,956 

Teacher trainir.ij 1,916 15,144 

University 208 4,267 



* Until I960, 'the school year In prc-universtty schools ran froi.i January to December. 

In 1965-66 university enrollments were 20 times and secondary enrollments 
14 times what they had been in 1951; while those at the primary and 
middle levels were 7 and 4 times the 1951 figures. 
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Education had become tuition free at c\'c\y level of the public system, 
and the Cloveiiunent was providing free textbooks for all children in public 
primary, middle, avul secondary schools. 

At the elcmentaiy icvel. however, untrained teachers niade up 65 percent 
of the total teach ini» stall*: and at the .secondary level Ghana remained 
heavily dependent uj)on exjjatriate teachers. Throui^hout the school system 
education remained almost entirely academic. .More and more pupils were 
leaving the middle schools after receiving only a general education. They 
were adding to the number of the unemployed and creating a demand 
for more places in the secondaiy sector. Although the latter had grown a 
great deal and in 1963-66 enrolled a higher percentage of all public schooi 
students and coukl take in a higher percentage of elcmentaiy school leavers 
than in the jxist, nevertheless both percentages were very small, and second- 
ary education, which had consistently been scantily funded, was clearly the 
bottleneck in the system. The very generously .supjjorted universities had 
expanded rapidly but, partly because of the secondary schools^ failure to 
turn out enough sufficiently tjualihed graduates in science, were not produc- 
ing the scientific manpower the country needed. 

For all of this Ghana had paid a veiy high jirice. Central Government 
expenditures on education had spiraled upward because the system had 
grown so fast and also because the Central Clovernment had assumed re- 
sponsibility for certain costs previously borne by parents and the local 
governments. By 1965, tlie last full fiscal year under the CP. P. government, 
recurrent (operating) expenditures on education totaled ^67 million — 
14 times the total in lO")!. These exj)enditures accounted for uiore than a 
tjuaiter of the total operating butlgct. and luid become its largest single 
item. Of these recurrent expenditures on education, more than 26 percent 
weiU to the couiitry'.s higher educational -nstitutions and to scholarships 
for students in higher etlucational institutions both at home and abroad. 
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III. SINCE THE 1965 CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT 

I'or more than 2 years after the coiij) of Tebriiary 24, 1966, that over- 
threw the Nkruiuah rei;iine, the National Liberation Council (N.L.C), 
the new anny-])olii'e ^ovennnent c-stahhshed by the leaders of the coup, 
followed a general ])oIicy of fiscal restrain*, in an efTort to l)ring Ghana 
out of its grave financial situation. It very quickly scraj)j)ed the ambitious 
Seven-^'ear De\'elopment Phm, including its educational development pro- 
gram. And it .soon made a few major decisions in the educational field. On 
March 7, \966. less than 2 weeks after the couj), it ajJiJointed the Education 
Review Committee to undertake a comjjrehensivc review of the entire 
formal educational syst<?iu and of research in Ghana. It decided that from 
the beginning of school year 1966-67 the free textbook scheme should be 
modified so that j)arents would be required to contribute to the cost of 
textbooks, which had |)reviously been made available to their children at 
no cost. And very early it took stei).s to slow the rate of jjriniary school 
expansion, to hold down the very high costs of university education in 
Ghana, and to review the overseas scholarshij)s on which the C.P.P. govern- 
ment had sj)ent large sums. In some very iinj)ortant areas, such as teacher 
training and secondary education, there were no dramatic changes; neither 
the seeondaiy schools nor the teacher-training colleges incieased their in- 
take in the first post-coup years. 

It was not until 19fiB that the Government concluded the period of 
.stabilization and launched the Two-Year Development Plan, a capital 
develoinnent plan to cover the 2 fiscal years 1968-69 and 1969-70.^ This 
l)lan was followed 2 years later by the One- Year Develoi)ment Plan for 
liscal year 1970-71,- the most recent of the post-coup capital development 
j)lans. In 1968 the Ciovernment had also published the rei)ort of the Educa- 
non Review Conmiittee,' prc:<Mited to it on July 28 of the previous year, 
and its own Whke Paper on the Connnittee's re])ort,* which contained the 

^ RcpuhJic of Ghana. Tuo-Yrar Derrlotnncul Plan from Stabilisation To Dcvflopmant: A Plan for 
the Period .Uld JDOti to Mid-lHIO. .Xccra-Tcm.i : .State Publishing Corporation. 19li8. 

= Republic of Ghana. One-Year De:elopineiit Plan July J'J70 to June lV7t. AccrvTenia: Ghana 
Publishing Corpomtion, 1970. 

3 Republic of Ghana. Report of the Edueatlon Rei ieif Coiumlttee appointed by the National Libera- 
tion Council. Afcra-Trnia: Ministry n\ Inr*>rm;itlf)n. .St;itf I'libltslung Corporatif>n. IHCiB. 

* Rrpuhlic of Ghan.i. White Paper on the Report of thr Education Revieiv Comvuttee (Together 
uith the Recommendations In Htlcf of the Education Re:ie:v Committee and the Report of the Spe- 
rial Committt f. on Delimitation of Functions of I'nirersity Institutions). W.P. No. 9/G8. Accra-Tciiuv: 
Miiustryor Inrorinatifut, Slate riiblishing C<»rporation, 19G8. 
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(iovcrnincru s rcsj)onsc to the C'oninuttcc's recoiniuendations and state- 
ments of the Cloven linen t*s cclurational policy. The statements made in 
these and other documents and the actions taken in the educational field 
suggest that since the 1966 coup tlie successive governments have held a 
rather consistent view of the system de\('Io])ed under Nkrumah and a 
rather consistent policy of eclucalioniil devel()j)mcnt. 

The View of the Inherited System 

In 1967 and 1968 the N.L.C. noted tliat the rapid exp:insion of educa- 
tion at eve 17 level had heen achieved at .i;reat and increasing cost. Educa- 
tion had hecome the lieaviest hurden on the hudget. As of 1967-68 it was 
taking more than a fifth of total (lovernineiit exjjenditures, **an extremely 
high figure when one considers all tiie eompeting claims on the countr)''s 
resources/' Tt was "cjuiie obvious tiiat the sector deserves close examina- 
tion with a view to eflecting changes In policy aimed at reducing the cost 
of education." *^ 

In its Two-Vear Plan, the N.L.C. stated: 

There would be less cause for concern over tliese trends if the prograi.nines 
concerned liad heen well planned and co-ordinated, and liad concentrated on 
education of a sort which w<«uld endow pupils with the capacity to contribute 
effectively as citizens and workers to economic and social development. Unfor- 
tunately, this liad not always been the case. As a result Ghanaians are now pay- 
ing tlic price of educational expansion undertaken before trained teachers were 
available in sufficient numbers." 

A year later the Commissioner rcsj)oiisible for Finance was to state: "The 
j)ace of educational cMpansion in j)re\ ious years was uncontrolled and often 
irrational.'' ^ 

It was also recognized that the universities had developed at very great 
cost and for various reasons had not achieved the output the country re- 
quired. The One-Year Development Plan of thvj Busia government stated: 

The creatif)n (»f tlure university in.stitutr<ms posed particularly intractable 
problems becaus<- instifl'uitMU thouiibt had hcon given t<^ the supply of qualified 
students, so that the universiiics have consistently operated below capacity . . 
tlie universities resorted to various expedients to attract inore entrants. These in- 



5 RcpubHc of Ghana. Tu o-Ycar Development Vhn .... loc. cit. p. ol . 

0 Republic of Glxana. National Lihi-ratioii Council. Budget Statement lor JVC,S^ii9 by Brigadier 
A, A. Afrifa, Member of the National lAbetation Council and Commtisioner Resjionsible for Finance, 
Accra: Ministry cif Finance, 19(j8. p. 10. 

•Republic of Ghana. Tuo-Year Drt rlopnunt Plan .... loc. cit. p. 81. 

» Republic of Ghana. National Ubi-mllon Council. Budgel~Stalemcnl for J969-70 by Mr. J. 11. 
Mensah, Commissioner Hes^tonsible for h'inanec. Member of the Executive Council of the Sational 
Liberation Council. Accra: Ministry of Finance, 1909. {). IG. 
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eluded - . - taking sub-standard tMUrants. with disastrous results in terms of 
student uastane and fxaniination failures.* 

Suggestini; ihcy had given inadequate aticniion to the countiy's manpower 
needs, the earHcr Two- Year Develoj)nient Plan of the N.L.C. stated: 

The number <»f pupils entering uni\frsity has bcen,a fun( tiun only tif the num- 
ber wlin can ;»chicve a given sinndaid . ... In future the number of admissions 
to the universities will be determined Ijy Ghana's manpower needs wiibin the 
franie\vf>rk of fmaneial con.siraint.'" 

In the same docimicni it declared that an important weakness of the 
educational sysieni as it liad de\-eIoi>ecI was the "growini; imbalance be- 
tween the dilVereiu K'veis of education .... Hy 1967-68, the j)roi)ort;on of 
educational expenditure on secoudaiy schools had faHen to under half 
its 1960^61 le\eh while the j)roj)ortion spent on colleges and imi\'ci5ities 
had nearly doubled.'* " ( In faeu expenditures on secondary education were 
exceptionally high in 19t)()-til: secondary education had almost always 
recei\'ed a very small proportion of ediKaiional exj)enditures, The results 
of the "tlcclining proportion " going to secondary schools, it said, were 
evident in ihc small j)ercentage (if middle .school jjupils who were able to 
enter secondary schools and the great difhculties the universities were ha\*- 
iiig in recruiting students to iill coiuses of particular relevance to the 
countiVs develoj)nie!Uj^ 

The One-^ 'ear l)e\'elopment Plan of the subsequent civilian government 
.stated : 

- . . During the early I960's the rountry'.s educational structure became dis- 
torted by the headlong rush for e.xjjansitm of higher and elementary edtication, 
largely at the expense of other Icvcis .... 

The lessons of the past underset »re the need to strengthen the secondary base 
in advance of university expansion.'"' 

Priority of the Secondary Level 

Ob\-iously it was felt that secondary education should receive high 
j)riority. .Vnd the policy since 19()8 seems to have been a consistent one of 
correcting the system's imbalance by siiuultaneously (1) expanding the 
secondary' le\el (including tc^chnical and teacher education), (2) con- 
solidating and im])roving the quality of j)rimary education, and '3) con- 
trolling the growth of university education and relating it more directly 
to development needs. 



" RcpubUc of Gluina. 0«f-lVor Development Plan July !070 to June lUll. Accra-Teuia: Ghana 
Publishing Corpor.ition, 19/0. p. IGO. 

Republic of Ghnna. Two-Year J)t': eh fnnetit Plan .... loc. cit. p. 8G. 
i> Ibid. p. 81. 
" Ibid. p. 84. 

Republic of Ghana. One^Year Development Plan .... loc, cit. p. lf)0. 
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St'condary-Lcvt'l Education 

The Two-Year DevelopiiiciU Plan called for a moderate increase in 1969 
in the number of pupils entering sccondaiy schools, which had not grown 
in the 3 years from 1966 through 1968, and for more sizable increases in 
succeeding years when the pressure of demand from pupils conijjleting the 
8-year elementary course would become very heavy. The subsequent One- 
Year Development Plan called for adding still more Form I (first-year 
secondary) places and thus increasing secondary school intake by more 
than iO ])ercent. The increases were achieved through expanding existing 
schools, building new ones, converting teacher-training colleges, and ad- 
mitting day pupils to boarding sthools. The two plans also called for in- 
creasiiig the number of Sixth Form jjlaccs and particularly the number 
of Sixth Form science places so as to turn out more students qualified for 
science progran^.s in the universities. The priority given to secondary educa- 
tion has been not only a resjjonse to the real demands of the economy for 
middle- and high-level manpower in certain fields but also — and perhaps 
largely — a res])onsc to the building pojjular jjressures for secondar>' school 
places, both at Form I and Sixth F'onii leveis, which were the inevitable 
consequence of the earlier decisions to expand both elementaiy and second- 
iry educatior.. 

Elenientar}' school teacher training also received new emphasis from 
1968-69 on. The ultimate objective, of course, was to improve the staffing 
of the elementary schools by gradually replacing untrained pupil teachers, 
who in 1967-68 still constituted more than 60 ])ercent of the elementary 
school staff, with newly trained teachers. With the launching of the Two- 
Year Dcveloj)ment Plar, the Goverrnient embarked on a program of con- 
solidating the icachtM-training systeir*. .\t this time the aim was to reduce 
over a 5-year period the "large nuriibcr of small colleges which are hardly 
viable at their existinj; levels of operation'' to 30 and to build up each 
of these to acromii'C-filate ilOO or more students. Most of the institutions not 
retained as training colleges were to be converted into secoiidar>' schools. 
At the same time the i)roportioii of teacher-training college students drawn 
from the secondary schools rather than middle schools was to be increased. 
I'he process began in 1969-70 and has since continued. 

The Two-^Var Plan also jjrovided that total intake into teacher-training 
colleges, which had been allowed to fall off after 1965-66, should be re- 
stored in 1968-69 to its previous ])eak level. A sizable increase did occur. 
By 1970, however, ))lans called for reducing total enrolhnent, intake, and 
output to decivase the danger of an oversupply of trained teachers by the 
mid-1 970's. 

Both plans clearly acknowledged that technical education had received 



A 2-ycar terminal secondary course Tollowing the ^xasic secondary couise. 
^ Republic of Ghana. Two-Year Development Plan .... loc cit. p. 85, 
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a dispro])oiiiouaU'Iy snuill share of development funds and hence an in- 
adequate aniouni and piox ided for some increase in the proportion of these 
funds devoted to technical education. 

Thus, since 1968-69. secondary education, technical education, and 
teacher trainint^ have received i^reater emphasis. *l'lus tiend is cjuite in 
accord with the recununendation made hy the Kducation Review Com- 
mittee in 19H7 and accepted by the (Jovermnent in 1968 that the middle 
level of education coM-rini; serondary. technical, couunercial and voca- 
tional, and teacher education was tiie area to which the national effort 
should be directed. 

Elementary Education 

At the elementary school level the ol)jective seems to have been, quite 
consistently, consolidation and irnj)ro\ emcnt. V^ry soon after the 1966 
rou]) the (Jo\ernment placed a check on the "indiscriminate opening of 
new primary schools." Under the Two-Year Plan, new schools were to 
be opened in ari-as with the least educational opportunities relative to their 
population. Elsewhere expansion was to be achieved through better utiliza- 
tion of e.xistiug facilities and personnel. Sniall nonviable schools and under- 
enrolled classes were to be merited. The average number of pupils ])er 
teacher was to be brought nearer the permitted maxinmm of 46.^* In addi- 
tion., the CJovernment took stej)S [o iiupro\e the quality of instruction 
both by upgrading the teaching staff (replacing untrained with trained 
teachers) and by preparing new teaching materials. 

U'/iii't rsity Education 

.\j)pa!ently it was decided very soon after the 1966 coup that imiversity 
education, whicii had taken a disj)roportionately high ])erceutage of educa- 
tional eNj)enditures and had not been adequately related to manpower 
requirementii, should enter a |)eriod of consolidation during which costs 
would l)e held down and enrollments stabilized and better related to the 
country's needs. .Vnd indeed, sinre that time, the universities have received 
a declining !)Ut still a high propo;tit)n of the de\elopment funds available 
for education, and efforts have been made — not always successfully — to 
hold down their recurieiit costs. Overall enrolhnents have grown little. 

In addition, tighter new controls have been placed on the awarding of 
C^overnmcnt scholarships for study overseas. Soon after the 1966 coup the 
C^ovcrnment began to take a dose look at the scholarships that had already 
been awarded, and in Fe!)ruary 1968 it published ihe following statement: 



,»"Gl)nMn. Thf Ahitual F.xlimates for 1967-68. Accr.i: Ministry of Financr. 1%/. 1;VIII:14. 
" Republic of Ghana. Tu o-Yrar Dcvclopiueni Vlan .... Joe. cit. pp. 83, 84. 
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Having regard to the irregular manner in which a large number of Ghanaians. 
\xith definitely inaUctiuatt- or d»>ubtful academic backgrtumd, were awarded 
scholarships for the study of Medicine and tuher subjerts in certain overseas 
countries under the past rcgin-e. the Government has ordered a th»>rough re- 
\iexv, already conducted in the majority of cases, ini<> the background and per- 
formance <»f every Ghanaian studying ovr^st-as under CJhana G»)veriunent schol- 
arships t-r foreign Go\crnment awards wluch are suppleujinted by the Ghana 
Government. 



The Two- Year DevcIojMiR-m Plan published later the same year stated: 

Overseas scholarship pulieies wili aim at stricter control oNer students' choice 
of subject and public funds will tuily be made aNailable f^r essential courses not 
available in Ghana- The GoNcrnment will also strengthen controls to ensure that 
those persons who study abruad at public expense return.'" 



Results 

By 1971-72 the post-coup policy of consolidating priiiiaiy education and 
controlling the growth of higher education while expanding the secondary 
level of the system had brought the following results. 

Number of schools Number of pupils 

1965-66 1971-72 1965-66 1971-72 



Total 10,624 10,563 1,471,407 1^09,847 

Primary 8,144 6,715 1,1:^7,495 960,403 

Middle 2,277 3,608 267,434 45538 

Secondary 105 139 42,111 56,801 

Commercial — 9 — ^^^^^ 

Technical U 15 4,956 8,345 

Teacher training 84 74 15,144 19,221 

University 3 3 4,267 5,064 



Between l%r)-6() and 1971-72 the number of primary schools fell ofT 
by more than 1,400. Probably as llie resnlt of a combination of factors — 
the imposition of textbook fevs in 19f>6-b7; the previous absorption of many 
overage children into the primary schools, and the elimination of some 
schools — primary school enrollments actually declined steadily from 1965- 
{)6 through 1970-71 before increasing slightly in 1971-72, when they were 
If) percent below the 19br)-bb liguie. Declining enrollments, efVoris to make 



GAontt Sfus, fi:2:J. Fcbruiiry Thv ciiiouuioii is from ;» lengthier statciurnt tlealing primarily 

with the case of the first group of Ghanaian Jockms trained In the SoiJct Union who lud rt-tumctl to 
Gliana a ft w months carUc r. Pan <if this stau nKiit natls: "It li(r;!.nc' / hvious 5h(MtIy after the n-tura 
of these doctors that their knoxv ledge and iklll (Ud not fit tlniii t.i -hnnldir adequately all the r«pon- 
silillities that a yonng doctor in Ghana is of necessity taihd npon to (Uncharge. An examination ar- 
ranged by the Ghana Medic.il School . . . intlicatrd ch-arly tlui with the exception of one of them 
their knowledge and skills showed serious fin\ts in relation to the resfKinsihilities which they would b; 
called upon lo assume. Arrangenn nts are therefore being made for Ui . . . to undergo an orienlaiioi; 
coufic in the Ghana Medical .School ftu a i>eiit>d of one year or longer . . . lo help make np for the 
deficiencies In their training." 

Republic of Ghana. Tito-Vrar Development i^lan .... loc. cit. p. 8G. 
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the fullest possible use of available j^ersonnel, and the oiitj^ut of the teacher- 
training collei^es combined to brinu; about a dramatic improvement in the 
ratio of trained to untrained teachers. 

The most rapidly expancHri.n sector, the middle school sector, added more 
than 1,000 schools and increased its enrollments l>y 70 percent. From the 
comparatively small l%3-6t) base technical education eiirollments in- 
creased by almost this percentage. 

In addition, nine secondary connnercial schools came into the public 
system and increased their enrollments to about 4,600 in 1971-72. In the 
crucial general secondary school sector 34 schools {some of them converted 
teacher-training colleges) came onto the assisted list, bringing the total to 
139, and the number of puj^ils increased by about 15,000 or more than one- 
third the 1965-66 enrollment figuie. 

During the same period total university enrollments increased by only 19 
]XMCcnt. 

Throughout these years, the Clovermncnt had slowed tiie rate of increase 
in echicational e.\j>euditures and had lowered the j)ercentage of the national 
budget de\'oted to education. It had increased the proj)ortion of total 
education exj:)enditures devoted to secondary education while at the same 
time reducing the ]jrO])ortion .devoted to higher education. 

Other Changes 

The post-coup period also brought certain structural, curricular, and ad- 
ministrative changes within the system. The post-coup govenniients con- 
tinued and coni])Icted the structural process started in 1962 under the 
Nkrumah government. This consisted of gradually introducing, in place of 
the 6 -year j^rimary and 4-yeai- middle school courses, a new 8-year basic 
Course of elementary education followed by further 2-year courses for those 
not selec ted for secondary school by the end of their eighth year. 

At both the elementary and the secondary levels, curriculum reform has 
been a nuijor objective of educational policy. C^vcr the years the growing 
munber of young people who have left elementary and secondary schools 
with only an academic or genei al education has, as the One Year Develop- 
ment Plan stated; "'drawn increasing attention to the prol)Ieni of relevance 
in education and how the schools can equip their pu]jils for careers in 
life.*' I'^videntlv taking the jjosition that the general education schools 
should themselves j^rovide prcvocational or vocational education, the suc- 
cessive governments have taken steps to broiulen the curriculum at both 
the elementary and secondary levels so as to include various practical 
subjects. They have been (1) establishing an increasing number of "con- 



Republic of Gb.ma. One 'Year Dcifhpment Plan . 
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. loc. cit>' p. 165. 
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tiiiuadon classes** in ilu- Oili and lOili years of dcnicntaiy cdncation to give 
pupils not Sfk-t icd for -si-< <>ndary education basic jjrcpaiation for different 
ty])cs of occupations, and (2) divei*sifyinL5 the sccondaiy cuniculum by 
introducing^ such subjects as ccmnierce. ai^riculturc. domestic scieucc, metal- 
work, woodwork, and t'*<*hnical drawing. 

In addiiiou. ibu Husia -^ov i*nniu-iit laid down an inij)onant new policy 
on the I;ni<i!;naiic of instrucli(ni in (!hana*s t-lcmenlaiy schools. Breaking 
sharply witii the Xkruuiah policy, which stressed leachiuij; in English at the 
earliest possible si;ii;e. this policy — not fully iniplcniented in practice — re- 
cjuires loacliiug in a Cihunaian lau.»;uai:e durini; at least the first 3 years 
of the priniar)' comsc. 

The post-coup i;ovcriiiuems also idci:tiiied weaknesses in educational 
administration, planning, and co<ndination : and made changes designed 
to { 1 ) better coordinate the administration and development of pre-uni- 
versiiy and university education. (2^ better coordinate the development of 
liuiversiiy education, and (3) improve the planning and administration of 
pre-univeisity education. 
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PART III. 

Administration and 
Financing of Education 
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I. ADMINISTRATION 



In Ghana's centralized <iO\ crnmental siiuciure, formal education, like 
most niatlcrs. is a Central (Io\crnnient rcsj^onsiljility. The Central Govern- 
ment establishes policy and passes legislation govern iny; the organization 
and administration of the formal ediuMtional system. The centrally enacted 
Education Act, 1961, provides for the organization and administration of 
pre-uni\ersity education (all formal education other than university edu- 
citron), and separate eeiUrally enacted legislation provides for administer- 
ini; the universities. All this leirislatiou establishes a centrally administered 
SNStenu The resj)onsibilities of the local i^ovei nnienls arc those assigned 
to them by the Central CIov(m iiiiient and are limited to contributing funds 
for all public elcmentaiy schools and managing some of them. 

The Pre-University System 

The Education .Vet, 1961. confers responsibilities for the entire pre- 
imiN'ersity system on the Central (Jovernmeiu Minister (Conunissioncr in 
a military government) who is assiuned niinisteiial responsibility for pre- 
university education and the ministry he heads. 

The Ministty 

At present the Central CJoveinment ollicinl and the ininistiy assigned 
respousil)ility for j)re-univeisity educ;ition and e.xercising the i esponsibilities 
and j)ONV(M-s conferretl l)y ihe act :nt\ respci*ti\ely, the C'omniissioner of 
EchicatioiK Sports antl C'ultnre. and tlie Ministry of Education, Sj)()rts and 
Cnltme. (Hcfoie 1970 they were the Minister -or C^onnnissioner — of Edu- 
cation and the Ministry of Education, respectively.) The Ministry' has 
h(\id(|Ma!ter.s in .Nccra i esponsil)!^ for policy, planning, cuniculum re- 
seaich and development, nnd other matters, and nine Regional Education 
Offices (one in each Region) headed by a Region.:l Education Officer. 
Under each Regional EcUication Office ai*e a few District Education Of- 
fices, some of whidi are divided into I-Alucatron Circuit.s. The Regional 
Education Offi^^ers are responsible for carrying out the detailed adminis- 
trative work in financing, supervising, and inspecting the schools.^ 

* Callod for tn th<* Two-VVar !)4'vt>l<ii>nirnt Pl.iu. d<T<*ntr.T!i/atinn began In lOGfl. The purpose was 

to iiiiprovr (h : pl^nnini; and atlniniistratton of }ir<*~iniivi*isity t*<Iiicati(iit hy a^siginiit; diHailed ad- 

ininistrativi' diitlr*s t.^ Ki'icioii.Tl Ofiicfs and thus idlowing a snialhT nuiidn-r of oniclaU at hcudquurtcrs 
to devote more .'line lo i)olicy and ]>Ijiin'mg duties. 
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The Dual System 

The pre-imiversily system for which the Ministry is resi)0nsible is (as it 
ahvays has been) a dual system of schools, consisting on tlie one hand of 
all institutions that, r..gardless of their mana<»emeut, receive i)ublic funds — 
the ''public" institutions — and on die other hand of institutions re- 
ceiving no public funds — the "private" institutions. The public sector 
includes ])riniary, middle, and secondary schools, teacher-training colleges, 
and technical institutions. This is Cihana's public school system. The pri- 
vate sqctor consists of primary and secondary schools and technical and 
commercial institution;. Before 1932 the private sector of die system was 
a very large one, but one of die major developments since 1951 has been 
the absorption. of private schools into the public systeni. Tcxlay the public 
sector is nmch larger at the elementary level than the private sector. At 
the secondary level, liowever, there are apparently more private than pub- 
lic general secondary, conunercial, and technical schools. - 

Private Sector 

Under the 1961 act, the Ministry lias very dilTerent responsibiiides for 
the two .sector.s. The act confers on it comijaradvely limited authority over * 
the private school sector. It simply provides that any person may establish 
and conduct a private school provided he registers the school with die 
Ministry. It also empowers die Nfinistcr, ''if satisfied that a private insti- 
tution is dangerous or i)otentially dangerous to the physical or moral wel- 
fare of the pui)ils attending it or that its continued oyistence is against the 
public interest," to recjuire the proprietor to rlose the institution.^ 

The Publir ScKool System 

On the other hand the 1961 act confers on the Minister and his Ministry 
responsibility for administering Uie funds made available by die Central 
(;overnnient for public education and for providing and controlling pre- 
university i)ublic education. To the Local Authorities it assigns responsi- 
bility for building, ecpiipping, and maintaining all public primary and 
middle schools, for establishing such primary and middle schools as Uie 
Minister considers necessary, and for carrying out odier educational duties 
imposed or approved by the Minister. Thus the act provides for a public 
school system provided and controlled by the Central Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

* In providing pre-university })ublic echication, the Ministry runs few, if 
any, schools itself. From 1956 (when all elementary schools run by the 



a Swtistics appt'.ir in part V. , . ^ , r /-l 

a Republic of Ghan.i. The Eduratlon Act, tiKiJ. Act 87 of tlu- P.irlianiint of the R.rpubl.c of Ghana. 
Accni: Government Printing Di partiovnt, pp. 8-9. 
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Central CJcnuinmcni wciv ininsl'cned to Local Auihorillcs) until recent 
years, the Ministry (and the Department before it} did run a few post- 
elementary institutions — teacher-training colleges, secondary schools, and 
technical institutions. These institutions, managed by Ministry officials, 
were known as **( ioveinnient** institutions. By mid- 1970 ste[)S had been 
taken to entrust the management of these few (Jo\crnmcnl scfiools to 
boards of gosernors; most, if not ail of ihonj. ha\'e since been turned o\'er 
to such boards, l-'or nuuiaging ail jnil)Hc sdiools (except the few that nuay 
still be Government ones, is institutions) the Ministry uses other bodies 
as its agents. 

Every j)ostcicmentary pnljHc institution, except for the few that may 
still be CJoveriiment ones, is managed l.)y a board of governors or another 
Ijody establisiied or recognized l)y tlie Minister (or Commissioner) for this 
jnn-pose. Such public postelementary schools are called ^'assisted'' institu- 
tions. 

All jniblic elementary (j^rimary and middle) scliools are managed by 
J.ocal Authorities (local governments, including town councils) and by 
Educational Units, most of which are religious bodies.^ Some schools that 
are technically managed by Local Authorities are in fact managed on their 
beluilf by leligious Educational Units. 

.\s managers, the Local .\uVhorilies and Educational Units assist the 
.Ministiy of Education v-th two aspects of management — the assignment 
and j)ayment of teach -is. (In some cases the Ministry handles payment.) 
'['he Educational Units receive from the Central Clovernment Ministry 
grants to maintain their office and pay the salaries of their supervisory, 
administrative, and clerical btalT. Tlie Local .Authorities do not receive 
such fund*;. .V;;paiently Educational Units, because of the funds they re- 
leive. and the City Councils of Accra, Kmnasi, and Sekondi-Takoradi and 
some urban councils, because of their stronger financial base, are able to 
hire better qualified \. Msonnel than the rural local councils. 

.More than half of the [)ublic elementary schools are now at least tech- 
nically managed by Local Authorities, whereas before .self-government hi 
in.')! most elementary schools were managed by cluirch or missionary bodies 
and a few by the Central Clovcrmnent's 10e]:)artment of Education. The 
.Accelerated Development i^lan of 1951 set foith the following new policy 
and jMocedure for L()cal .Authority managenumt of schools which led to 
this j^rofound change. 

In future lu) uvw primary sfluwil oponcd !)>• a (Ictioiuinational rcliji^ious body 
or by a pevsnn (u' group uf persons will lie eligible for assi.itaiu'e from public 



* T\n^ term •*F.tluc:iCicni.il l.'nlt" Is drfirH'd hi thr lOfil F.ducalion Art as corporation, a body or 
rt'ligioiis sncicty whirl: has inan:it<t>)iu*nt of nitc or nicirc inildlc itistittitinns and is rcrntvni'Ard .is siirh 
hy ihj! Minister." OccasIoiiaHy tl»* trrtn ''luhiriuional Unit" is used to cover not only the religions 
and other Educational Units but also the Local .Xuthoritics. 
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funds unless prior approxal of the Local Authority conccriiecl under powers dele- 
gated by the Central Ciovt rninent has been obtained. 

It is expected that considerable numbers of educational unit schools will be 
handed over to Local Authorities/' 

As a.restiii of this new policy and procedure and die obviotis desire of 
Local Authorities to manage schools in dieir areas,, most of the schools 
esCablished since 1951 have been managed by Local Audiorities. In ad- 
dition, according to the Edtication Review Connnlttee, "It has been the 
' desire of some local authorities to manage schools in their areas even to 
-^th%-9,;sJlent' of demanding the complete handover to theju of purely Edu- 
catfo/ial Unit scliools. ' They have "insisted on managing" schools founded 
by cluirch'' Educational Units before 19.02 but of!iciaIIy recognized after 
1951. ^This/' the Connnittee stated, "is considered a misinterpretation of 
the procedure laid down in the Accelerated Development, Plan." ^ (In a 
few cases, on the other hand, Locrd Authorities asked religious Educational 
Units to manage .schools founded by die. Local Authorities on their be- 
half.) Other schools came under Local Audiority management when the 
Central Clovernment transferred all the former Government primaiy and 
middle schools to tlie Local Atidiorities as of September 1, 1956. 

In 1970-71 i)ublic primary and nuddle schools were distribtited by man- 
ai^ement unit as follows: 



Total — 

Local Authority 

L.A. 

L.A. — Educational Unit ^ 

Religious Educational LTnits 

The Roman Catholic Church 

The Methodist Church 

The Presbyterian Church of Ghana 
The Evangelical Presbyterian 

Church 

The Anglican Church 

The .\.M.E. Zion Mission 

The Seventh Day Adventist 

Mission 

The Salvation Army 

The T.l. .Mimadiya Movement 

Other • 



Primary and 




Middle 


middle 


Primary 


10,554 


7,008 


3,546 


6,615 


4.044 


2,571 


5,527 


3,229 


2,298 


1,0B8 


815 


273 


3,889 


2,936 


953 


1,:^20 


L030 


290 


901 


674 


227 


868 


639 


229 


322 


246 


76 


270 


193 


77 


91 


62 


29 


57 


44 


13 


39 


32 


7 


21 


16 


5 


50 


28 


22 



Gold Coast. Acctlnotrd Drvrlotnnrut Plan for Education. 19oJ. .Accra: Government Printing 

^'"'CSc If Ghana.' Rel^ort of tlu Edncation Rrvirw CommUUe appointed hy the National Ub- 
nation Council. Ar<:ia-Tnn;r, Ministry of Ii.fnrnuitlon, StaU' I'ul.lislung O.rponuu.n, 1%8. I. J8. 
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As this tabulation ri*vi\ils, Loi-al Autlioritics (or Educational Units on 
their behalf) managed 73 ijcrrcnt (2,571) of the total public middle 
schools (3,r)'H)) and '3iS piMtcnt (4.011) oi' the total public primary si'hools 
(7,U08) ; and religious Iklucationul L. nits managed almost all the re- 
mainder. 

Local Authorities at liMst technii-ally inanagi'd a hi,^h ]KMiHMUage of tlie 
public elcmentaiy schools in six Ri*,L>ions. Rcli.nious luhualional Units 
managed more than half of the j)rimary si hools in the Uentral, Bastorn, 
and Volta Regions and more than half of the middle schools in the 
Eastern Region. The percentage of primary and middle schools maiiaged 
by l.otal Authorities in each Region was as follows: 





Primary 


Middle 


Upper 


96 


94 


Brong Ahafo 


71 


89 


GiL-atcr Accra 


70 


88 


Western 


63 


85 


Northern 


62 


74 


Ashauti 


60 


84 


Volta 


45 


71 


Central 


48 


53 


Eastern 


40 


46 



iM an aging a largi'r mnubcr of Kducational Unit schools than any other 
Educational Un't., tlu* Roman C^atholii- Uhuri h is active in many Regions 
and operates a si;cable numhi'r i>f schools in thi* Ashaiui, Eastern, Central, 
and WcstiMii Regions. It n>anages the largivst numl-)cr of all Isdurational 
Unit schools in the Ashanti. Western, Brcnig-Ahafo, Northern, and Upper 
Regions. Uon cent rating its work largely in the Ashanti, Central, and East- 
ern Regioris, the Methodist Churi h nuanagcrs the largest number of Edu- 
cational Unit .schools in the Central ls.egion and almost as many schools 
in tiic Ashanti and J5rong-Ahafo Regions as the Ronum C^atliolic Church. 
In the Easti'rn Rigino, wIumc it is most acti\e, the PresbytiMian Church 
manages the largest number of Educational Unit schools, vvhili' the E\'an- 
gelical i^resbytcrian C'hurcli, coiifnung its activities almost entirely to the 
Volta Region, numagirs there the largest number of such schools. 

The Universities 

Centrally enacted legi.slation has established the three universities and 
])rovided for their administration.' Under this h'gislation the universities 
are autonomous (internally seIf-gov/-rning) institutions. The act for each 

7 The tJnivi-nity of Ghan;i Act. 1901 (Art 70. Ani;. 22, lOfil); Kwnnic N'krunwh University of 
Science nnd Tfchiioldgy Act, IDGl (Act HO, '^2, iSfil); 'Iht- i:nivmity of Cape Co.->sl Act, 1971 

(Act 390, Dfc. I, 1971). 
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insliiuiion j^iovidi'S tlial the ooviMuin*; body shall l)c the University 
Council, whiili sliaii iiulucli* a chainnaii api)ointed by the Government, 
represcMiiaiives of tlic iiniviMsity, iiu'inl)iMS appointed i)y the Covcriunentj 
and o'.hcr.s; each art also grants ihi' C'oiinc'il l)road jjowers in governing 
thi^ institution, 'Vhc univiMsitics aii' and always ha\*c been, however, almost 
«iiiK''y il/'pi'iulenl iij)on tlio Clciitral CJ(Dvi!rnnicnl for their funds, 
'"he Ccnlrai ^ .-ovcrnnicnt ai^aMu y now rcsi)onsible for university afTairs 
the National Council for Ili^lu'r Education, established in 1969 by a 
decree. Minrstnial resjjonsibiiity for the Council and its afl'airs has been 
assigned since the 1972 change of govi:innient to the Commissioner of 
Education, Sports and Culture. 'J'he Council will be discussed in more 
detail later in this section. 

A sej)aratc Scholarsliij)s Si'crciariat administers all higher education 
si*holarshij)s. l\c.s[)on.sibijity for ilic Secretariat rests with the office of the 
National Ke(kMnj)tion Couui-il. railuM* than with the Ministiy of Edu- 
l ation, Sj)orts and Culture. 

From 1959 to 1969 

l or a decadi' before I'siahli.shuicni i)f the National Council for Higher 
Education, ri'*. Misiliilit)' for univiTsiiy alYairs was assigned to difTerent 
agencies of cni^ Ci'otial ( Jovi'rnnu'ut — and more often than not to an 
agency other than tiie ministry responsible for [)re-university education. 
During this j)criod--nr at least its early year.s — governmental oversight 
and coordination of univiMsiiy de\'cloj)ment and activities wei^e inadec^uate 
to ensure that the uniNiasities di>vcloped v\-ithout duj)lication and waste 
and coniributed fully to the manpower needs of the country. This was one 
of (I liana's major educati'onal problems. 

1959-66. — In I0.')9 ri'S[)i)nsibility for university afTairs was transferred 
from the AHnistry of I'xUication to the Office of the President (Prime 
Minister at the tiuu* of transfer^ Evidently recognixing the need for co- 
ordination, tlu^ international Commission on University Education that 
rci)ortecl in 1961 recommended, and the CIo\'ernment in its White Paper 
agreed to, establish nuMii of a National Council for'^flighcr Education and 
Research. The Council was to 'H' coMcerned with the general direction and 
coordination of, and the provision of funds for. higher education and re- 
search so as to CMisure that national neecLs for high-le\'el nu'inj)owcr n'cre 
met. 'I'he Council (attached to the Oflice of the President) was established. 
Later. res])onsibiliiy ])asscd to a separate Ministry of Science and Migher 
Education (soinetinu's called Ministry of Higher- E.ducation and Research). 

According to the 19fi7 report of ilu- Education l^eview Committee, the 
•"functions of coordination were, however, not satisfactorily discharged by 
^iho Council, nor by its successor l)ody. the ^^inistry of Higher Education 
and Research. One of the difficulties," the report continued, *\vas the 
nature of the control exercised by the ex-President, who served also as 
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Chancellor of all the universities, and employed tlve Council mainly as an 
a\*enuc for the transuiission of directives to the uni\*ersity institutions,"^ 

In 1%-!, in a dianiatii* move that was apparently an efiort to avoid un- 
necessary duplication, President Nkrurnah, by presidential decree, assigned 
each of the tinee university institutions certain major areas of instruction. 
One re])orl. putting it ])erha])s too mildly, stated that the subsequent 
transfer of dej^arunents caused '•considerai)le unrest in the University in- 
stitutions.' •* 'I'lic vice elui:"*eilor of the University of Gliana later com- 
mented: "The implementation of this Presidential Command was, of 
course, fraught with many difficulties and obstacles; and the problems of 
unnecessary duplicalion were, of course, not entirely resolved." 

Inadequate coordination led, the Education Review Connnittee stated, 
to *'sej)arate ])lannin^ and development by the various univer.sity institu- 
tions' which ''have expanded and sometimes established faculties or de- 
partments without due regard to wiiat is happening in the other institu- 
tions, or to n)anj)0\ver requirements imd the general educational needs of 
th.e country.*' " It seems tiiat the university institutions individually made 
their j)lans, submitted their requests for subventions to the Government 
and, in a j)eriod of governmental encouragement and financial generosity 
but inadequate oversight, received much of what they asked. 

The alxsencc of adequate nianiiower data to guide tlic imiversities further 
compounded the pro))lem. More than once the vice eliancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Ghana, evidently referring to both the pre- and post- 1966 
j)eriods, has pointed out that lack of any ed'ective manpower statistics and 
of a nationally fornmlated statement of manpower needs and goals made 
*'ne.\t to imj)o.ssible'* effective long-term ])lanning by the imiversities to meet 
manj)Ower needs. In his view, the 1960 Sur*;'ey of High Level Manpower 
in Ghana ''became almost out of date as soon as it was completed." The 
rej)ort on the next stirvey, carried out in 1968, did not appear until niid- 
1972. 

1966-69, — In 1966, the new government, the National Liberation Coun- 
cil, as part of its general reorganixation of tiie Government ministries and 
its reallocation of rt5S])0nsibility for various subjects to different ministries, 
merged the former Ministry of Science and Higher Education with the 
Ministry of Education; the former I)ecame tlie higlier education division 
of tlie Ministry of Education. Also, since 1966 tlic proposed budgets of the 
universities seem to have come under closer scrutiny. Development sub- 
ventions have been cut and recurrent subventions held below retjuest. 



Republic of Ghanu. Heport of the Edtnatlon Rev'te-.v Committee .... loc. cit. p. 95. 
^ Ret>ort of the Gliatia I 'nirersities I'lutinf* Committee iSGtK p. 7. 

^'^ A. A. Kwapong. "Mobillxadon of Human and M.itcrmI Rt'sonrcrs," h niveisUy of Ghana Rrimrter^ 
.10:20-.48D. May 7. 1971. 

•1 Kcpuhlic of Ghana. Hrlunt of tht' Educatintt Reiiew Commit tee .... loc. cit. p. 95. 
A A. Kwapong. op. cit. pp. 480-90. Si r also ''Vict; Cliaiicclldr AdJrtss to Congrt'gation 13th 
M.-irch. 1971," Vtiiversity of Ghana Repn,t, r, I0:23;503, Nlay 21. 1971. 
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In addition, Icn^l/iy considciatiou led to cstablislnncnt of the present 
National Conntil for I Holier Ednt ation, wiiifli is expected to jjrovide the 
kind of o\'ersight antl coordination previonsly lacking. 

In September 196() the Edncation Review Committee reconnnended in 
its interim re])ort that a council for higher edncation he established to ad- 
vise the Clovernment on all mntteis of higher education and perform the 
functions of a university grants connnittee. The National Liberation Coun- 
cil directed that this reconnnendation be implemented innriediately. The 
universities "reacted sharjjjy to the Interim Report" and requested that 
the recommendations not be implemented until they had had an oppor- 
tunity to connnent. As explained by a later committee, the reaction was 
j^artly ''inllnenced l)y the bitter experiences of the university institutions 
under the former regime, which was prone to give directives without con- 
sultation with tl'ie parties alVected. . . .'^-^^ 

In I^ecember 1966 the N.I..C. approved deferment until the views of 
die universities could be examined by a s])ecial connnittee, the Special 
Connnittee on Delimitation of Functions of University Institutions. This 
Special Conujiittee reported In I-'ebruary *1967, making recommendations 
that were ajjj)arently less open to criticism than the original ones. The 
1968 (Jo\'ernment White Paper on the report of the Education Review 
Connnittee stated that the reconnneridations of the Special Connnitte*,- had 
been accepted and weie being implemented, and other 1968 official docu- 
ments confirmed the intention to establish the National Council for Higher 
Education, including a university grants committee. 

The Commissioner of Education, however, later appointed an inter- 
national connnittee. the (Iharia Universities Visiting Committee (the 
"V'ick Clorinnittce'M to advise the Clovernment on this and other tmiver- 
sity matters. This connnittee. which visited C;hana in January 1969 and 
submitted its recommendations to the Commissioner in April 1969, sug- 
gested changes \n the terms of reference for the National Council that 
can only be interjjreted as proposals for a more limited, more purely ad- 
visory role than had j)reviously been j)ioposed. 

The Nalional Cotiucil for IlinJicr liducation 

Provisions.- — The Nationrd Clonncil for Iligh.er Education was estab- 
lish.ccl by a tlecree of the National ' i^iberation Council on September 27, 
1969."' Eollowing closely the terms of reference suggested by the Vick 

Rr public of Gh;iii;i. U'hiti' I'ofni on th*' R*}unt of ihr f.ducalioti /?.-.• iV:f dnu nut tee (Tofifther 
u ith Ihr Rrromnn'ttdlations in lirit f of tfir Eiltmilion lin hit' (lommittre titul the vf tfu S/tf- 

rial Conumitcf on DtthnidUion oj functions of I'mntxity Imtitutlnn) . W.P- No. O/GB, .'\ccra-Tciii:>: 
Ministry i;f Iiifi»riiiatiun, Sutt» I'librishing Cjjrptiration, lOliR. p. S2. *J !ic qiiouiuon is from ilic Report 
fjf thr S|H't:i:iI CuniinittiM', 

»^ IhitK p. 53. Thr qiiDtatloii is Utuw tlir Rrpnrt iff the .Special Committee. 

:^atwnal Coum 'u for Higfu'r Educalion Drercf, tUGU. National Liberation Council Di-rrcc 401. 
Accra-Tojiia: Ghana I'nWibhing Corporation, I9G9. 
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Cominittcc, tlic (.l(*(it'i' ])i()\i(Ifs iluit tlic N:UioniiI Council for Higlier 
Education is : Ivisc tliL' (iovcininciit on the dcvclopincnt of university 
institutions of (Jluma," tukinL; into account the **totaI national resources, 
needs and' tlcvelopnicnt pn)i;rinnincs."' It is to cnciuirc into the financial 
needs of the institutions ;ind rcconunend to the (lovernnient (1) block 
allocations of funds to indi\iduiil university institutions to helj) meet their 
running costs and (2) ,u:rants-in-aitl of ca])ital exi)cnditure (thus serving 
as a university grants conuni'ti-c) . In addition it is to receive the audited 
accounts of each uni\'ersity institution at the end of its liscal year; ad\'ise 
the institutions on a])]-)Iications for and acce])tHnce of external aid; **advise 
generally" on conditions of service for the stafT of the institutions; and 
advise on the standards the institutions should observe, •'j)articularly with 
regard to i)uilding areas and costs."' It is also to collect and make available 
information relating to the university institutions.^*" 

'J'hc decree, as amended/- ])rovides that the Council should consist of 
a chairman with wide academic and adininistrati\'e e.\))cnenco; three ])er- 
sons with extensive experience of uni\'crsity work: the \'ice chancellors of 
the three universities (who ha\r. no \ote on matters relating to Go\'ern- 
Mient allocations to the miiversities) : one jjerson representing the Council 
for Seientific and Industrial Rescarcli and another rcpiesenting tne Ghana 
Academy of Arts and Seienecr; two jjcrsons vepre;ienting industry and 
. conniiercc, one luwing wide exj)crirnc-^ of schools in Cihana: two other 
distinguished citizens, one of whom nnr-t be a woman: and three assessors 
representing, resj)ecti\ely. the Connnissipners resi)onsible for Economic 
Planning, Education, and I'inance. 

Ministerial responsibility for the Council was assigned in 1969 to the 
Office of the Prime Minister, but was transferred after die 1972 change of 
gOMurnment to the Connnissioner for I-!ducation, Si)orts and Culture. 

hnplanrnlalion. — It was to be .sonic time before all members were 
aj)j)ointed and th" full Council brought into being. Speaking in May l971, 
the vice chancellor of the University of Chana noted that although the 
ehairnian (who was also the Chairman of tlie Council for Scientific and 
liidirstrial Research ) had bi-en appointed, ''this important body is yet to 
become a reality. Meanwhile the I'niversities hav(3 been working out their 
inftti-relationshij)S througli closer but informal consultations within the 
framework of the Connnittee of \'ici'-C:hancellors and PrinciiJal. Clearly 
tin; Council ought to be bron.i'ht into bcin<; as soon as possible.'''*** In 
.Nfarcii 1972 lu- stated that tiie University Grants Conmiittee, which would 
permit the financing and duis tiie planning of the universities to be placed 



Ibid. pp. 1.2. . 

>J at tonal Council jo, Ui^fnt Etlttmlion (Antmdmntt) Drcice, 1972. NatUjn.il Rcdrmpnon Conn- 
cll Drcm* 34, I'Vb. 25, 1972. .Arcrn-lVina : (.numa I'ul)lir,hin«; Corporation, 1072- 
A. A. Rw-iM'Oi'S- "p. rit. p. 489. 



on a. loiig-tei iji l)asis. had stil! not been established as part of the Couneil 
as the Vick Committee had recommended.^^ 

Divided Responsibility 

Although the Commissioner of Kduciition is now resjjonsible for both 
])re-imiversity and niiiversity education (with res])onsibiIily only for 
scholarships assii^ned elsewhere), it is imjjortant to note tiiat more often 
tiian not during the period since 1959 resjjonsibility for university edu- 
cation has been assigned to an agency of tlie Central Government other 
than the ministry responsible for pre-university education. 

This was true throughout the period from 1959 to 1966. As indicated 
j)reviously, in 1959 resjjonsibility for university afl'airs was transferred from 
the Ministry of Education to die Office oi die President (Prime Minister 
at time of transfer), from v.hich it jjassed to the National Council for 
Higher Education and Research, which was attached to the Office of the 
President and then to tp ■ Ministry of Science and Higher Education. 

.Assignment of resjjonsibility for the diderent levels to different agencies 
could luudly have contributed to coordinating tiie development of the 
various levels of tFie jJiiblic .syslem. In what can be read as a reference to 
llic general svtualion before die 196(S coup, the National Liberation Coun- 
ciPs 2-ycar development plan declared that it 'Ms now intended to plan 
education as a whole" and that in future the distribution of funds by levels 
of education, and thus the develoi)njont of tho.se lovxls, would not be *'die 
uncontrolled outcome of unco-ordi iated operations of diflerent organisa- 
tions/' 

After the 1966 eoup, the Natic,ni.d Liberation Council merged the 
mini.stries responsible for university and pre-university education. The 
Ministry of Education remained respoi.sible for bodi until 1969. Then, 
with establishment of die Nauonal Council for Higher Education and the 
as.signnient of responsibility for die Council to the Office of die Prime 
Minister, the old pattern was restored; the Ministry of Education was 
res])onsible for pre-imiver.sity education and die Council for university edu- 
cation. Machinery was established, however, to coordinate the work of 
die two. After the 1972 change of government, responsibility for the 
Council was transferred to the Ministry of Education, Sports and Culture. 

Established at the beginning cf 1960, the Scholarships Secretariat has 
always been a sej:)arate organixadon, attached before the 1966 coup to the 
Office of die President and since then to the Secretariat of die National 
Liberation Council, the Office of the Prime Minister, and the Office of the 
National Redemption Council. 



"Vicc-Ch;»nr.Mlor's Ailtlrcss m Congrfg.ilion lllh March, l9/2." Unkenily of Ghana Reporter, 
n:14:20M, Apr. 28, 19^2. 

Republic of Ghana. Two-Year Drvelopwcnt Plan .... Accra-Tcma: Slate Publishing Corpora- 
tio-i, 19C8. p. 83. 
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II. FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 



Source of Funds 

The Central Government now jjro\-icles most of the funds for the public 
educational system. Except in northern Gliana, the Local Authorities (local 
governments, including town councils) contribute to the cost of primary 
and middle school education by. providing and maintaining buildings; and 
parents still make a direct contribution toward their children's education 
by paying book and examination fees and boarding costs/ 

Trends: 1952--72 

Crowing Central Covernmcnt Responsibilities: 1952-66. — Until 1966 
the general trend was a growing Central Government Hnancial responsi- 
bility for education as both parents and Local Authorities were relieved 
of financial responsibilities i)reviously borne by or assigned to them. In the 
years between self-government in 1951 and the coup of 1966 the Central 
Government eliminated tuition fees in all public primary^, middle, and 
secondary schools, lecluiieal instiUitiouSj and leaelier-training colleges. Pri- 
mary school tuition feos were eliminated at the beginning of 1952 when 
the .\cceleraicd Development Plan was launched. At the same time teacher 
training became fee-free and a new system of paying salaries to teachers 
in the training colleges went into efl'ect. Middle school tuition fees were 
eliminated at the beginning of school year 1961-62 when the scheme of 
**fee-free compulsory" education was initiated. Secondary and ?chnical 
education became fee-free at the beginning of 1965^66. Education has 
always been free for Ghanaian students in the university institutions. 

In addition to eliminating tuition fees, imd the very real financial bar- 
rier to education they represented, the Government, at the beginning of 
the 1963-64 school year, instituted a free-textbool; scheme under which 
l)iisie textbooks (which the ]:)arents formerly had to supply) were pro- 
vided free in primary, middle, and secondary schools. 

By the end of the period the Central Government had assumed re- 
sponsibility for all expenditures previously covered by tuition fees and also 
responsibility for meeting the cost of books. 

The Central Governmept also assumed certain responsibilities for finan- 
cing primary and middle school education assigned to the Local Authori- 
ties at the time the Accelerated Development Plan was launched in 1952. 
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Under the entirely new system of finaneing jiriniary and middle school 
education that went into elleet at tliat time, llie Central Ciovernmcnt and 
the Local Authorities were to share the costs of both jjrimary and middle 
schooliiijj;, the Central Covernment contributing a smaller share at the 
middle than at the prinnny level. The Local Authorities were cl^^arly ex- 
pected to contribute nmcli more to education than in the jJnst by raising- 
local taxes in their respective areas. 

At the i^rimary level the Central Ciovernmcnt contributed a major part 
of the cost of teachers salaries in all approved jjrimary schools; Mie Local 
Authorities were resj^onsible for the remainder. In practice, the teachers' 
salaries were paid from Central Government funds, and, except in north- 
ern Ghana, the Local Authorities were responsible for refunding to the 
Central Ciovernmcnt an ap]3roved percentage of the salary biils in dieir 
areas. 

A different system go\ erned the linancing of middle schools. The Central 
(lovennnent paid the difference between teachers' salaries and fee income 
in middle schools established before 1952; i.e., those in existence when the 
Accelerated Development Plan began. Middle schools ojicned after 1951 
wv.vc to be Local Authority schools and, exce]3t in northern Ghana, the 
Local Authorities had to meet the difference between teachers' salaries 
an.d fee income in these schools. Tlic distinction worked ''inequitablyj 
penalizing the more backward areas." ' 

Excej)t in northern C^l:ana. the Local Authorities were also responsible 
for j:)roviding and n^aintaining all public j3riniary and middle .school build- 
ings and for providing grants for exiJeudable eciuii)ment in all these schools. 

The Local Authorities were ne\'er able to make the contribution toward 
linancing primary education as originally planned. When the Accelerated 
Development Plan wiMit into effect in 1952. it was intended that, during 
the lirst 2 years, the Central Government would contribute 80 percent of 
tile teachers* salaries in the public primary schools in order to tide Local 
Authorities over until diey eould cstahlisli an adequate system of local 
taxes, at which time die Central Government would contribute 60 percent 
and the Local Authorities the remaining 40 i)ercent. However, becaiise 
the Local .'\udiorities i^iesuniably were unable to contribute more, the 
aj)i)roved j percent age of teach er.s' salaries to be paid by the Local Au- 
thorities had been reducecl to 5 ])erreiit in 1957. 

This earlier system of financing i)rimary and middle school education — 
and specifically that ])art of it that required the Local Authorities to con- 
tribute to teachers' salaries in ininiary and middle schools — was abandoned 
early in the 1960's. By the end of 1961 62, the Central Government had 
assumed responsibility for paying all salaries in public i)rimary schools, re- 
lieving the Local Audiorities entirely of the resi)onsibility of refunding a 



1 Ghana. Ministry of Education, Eefuratinn Rrfwyt for the Year 1957. .Accra: Governnirnt Printer, 
19(;0. ;>. 10. 
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I)LM cciuai»c of ihc cost, and, with ihc abolition of fees in middle s :liools, 
the Centnil Cio\ei ninciu from January 1962 onwards assumed rcsponsi- 
l)ility for inrelini; the full cost of s;d;nies in :ill the public middle srhooh; as 
well, thus rehe\in^ the Local Autiiorities of resj)onsibility for contributing 
to te;iclieis' salaries in middle schools esiablishcd afier 1931, 'I'he Local 
Anihorities continued lo be resj)onsi!)le oiil)- fo? eiinslruciin<4 and main- 
taining jJriniary and middle schcol l)uildinus and jjry\,*ding grants for 
expendable equipment. 

Greater FauntStudcnt Ropons'Jtiiuirs: 1966-72, — After the change of 
t;o\er:nuent in 1966, the National Libeiation Council, confroncins^ Ghana's 
vmy serious linancial situation, soon ic\-ie\ved Civ c|uesiion of educational 
expenditures and mo\ed in the direction of requiring a greater contribution 
from the students of their ])arLMns towurd the cost uf education, I'irstj at 
the l)i'ginning of school year 1966-67, it introduced textbook fees in the 
j)re-imi\ersity system to cover ])art of liie cost of books and school ma- 
terials. 'I'll is decision, whiih could not ha\e been a j)Ojnilar one and was 
c\ idemly one of the factors conti ibuting io snbseciuently declining primary 
sd K)ol enrol In iC! us. still stands: textbook fees remain in elTeci, 

Ajjpareiuly the N,1..C, also soon reached tlie ronchision that university 
edu anion wjs takini; a disi)roportionrueiy lari>e j)ercentage of the edu- 
c;itional budget (:is a later sec lion of this volu ue ^k'lnly reveals 1 and that 
ti^ere ^\•as an urgent need for a reclisirilnuion of funds among the le\*cls of 
cdnration that would give higher j)riority lo srt'ondary and technical edu- 
cation, ,Among other mcjjs. the \,I.,C. initialed a lengthy review of the 
system of financing university students. 

Under this systciii university education was eomjiletely free for Ghanaian 
sUidents at C;hana'N university institutions, 'I'hey received from the Govern- 
ment not otily free tuition but funds for their li\ ing and other expenses as 
well. In acidiiion to making subventions to the imi\'ersities to co\'cr free 
tuitions, the rJo\einmeni awarded a "scholarshij)" to each student to cover 
olhci- expenses, This amounted (1970 -7] i to XCaOO ' ( .\0,a,")0 for medi- 
cal ,students). Of the Xc,')00, XclOO was |)aid to the student to co\er his 
j)ersonal eNi)eiiditnres, including the cost of liis books and materials, a small 
subscrij^tion to sindeni clubs, and e,vaminalion fees. The remainder was 
paid to the Uui\e:sity lutlls of residenef* toward the cof.ts of board and 
lodging, ,\n additional innonnt \v;is jjaid from the uni\'i'rsity's snb\'ention 
to uieet tliese ct)sis. The annual vo>\ lo the CJo\ernment of all tliesc non- 
tuition expenses was alioul 600 \c j)er student (660 j)er medical 
student V' or lou^biy '^ ujilHon' Xc for the uni\ ersily siud^nJ population 
ii\ al)out 3,000. 

-Willi i\u' n\ ;»lu:*tiiiii uf Gfuiii,i\ futi'nrj u I-'i-liruary 107'i. tnn' nrw cnli (,N"o) wa «'fiuivalt*nt 

u> t;.s. S.7a. ' — ^ 

-Republic of Ghana- Siud^nti' l.onm Srhtutr, Kth-rdi in fniHanifnl hy Thr Rt. Hon. Dr. K . A. 
Hus'ut Pthnr Minhtrr of Cltana on lV'ciS>itS{iay, July, l'J7I. Ac''»;i-TtMna ; Public RcLitions Dip,irt- 
iiM-m. 1971. I'p. 8. IG. 
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In Jul) Il'HH N.i..U. liimounccd that l)Ci'inniii.i' with the 1969-70 
;u-:i(U-!uic Vriw :i\v;u'(l of stholaishijjs would be in:idc on merit and those 
not (lualilVinii; would ])ay lor their residence and other expenses f:oni their 
own resources or loans -granted l)y the ( Josernnient. Details were to be 
annoiin*.ed that year. P>nt die les iew of the matter continued and it took 
It)n'«;iM' than this. 

In August 1971. after cis ilian <^()\ernnient had been restored, the Parlia- 
ment of (Jhana passed le,i;islation hrin,i;in<;- into ellect a new system fo-^ 
linan(:int> university students that re(|uired from theui. for the fust thne, 
a contribution tt)ward their own education.' Under this new system, which 
was to a])ply to all (ihanaiau students hf<^inning their uui\ersity studies 
in 1971-72 and snbse(|uent years, the CJovernment would make grants to 
the uni\-ersitivs to coser tuition fees and most examination fees. Tuition 
would thus remain comj^lctely free. 

*i'he studeiipj^ however, would lune to pay a "maintenance ciiargo" to 
io\cr the I'ost of room aiul bnard and recreational facilities and also meet 
his personal expenses, int hiding tlr)se lor books. Thv. (Jovevuuient would 
award to about H) pi-rcent of the students '•genuine" scholarships granted 
t)n the bnsis of ai-ademit" merit, each of which would co\cr all these costs. 
Stiuleuts not receisiui; scholarshii)s would base to meet these costs iheui- 
selves either from their (wvn resources or from a loan obtained from the 
Students Loans Scheme Hoard established by die 1971 legislation.^ Such 
students would have to meet about 20 j)ercent (jf the cost of their univer- 
sity education. 

This landmark derision was, of course, highly controversial. As the bill 
jnoN'idini;- for the new system was being considered in Parliament, the 
i^ime Minister j)reseuted the change as a matter of botii (inaneial neces- 
sity and social justice. C;haua could not afVord to do everything it wished 
in the educational field. 

... In our j)rrsoMt siluatioti. the routitry jdst cantKa afTcrd t<i iiivo froo (nuvor- 
sity c(lucal5<Mi to rvrryonc who (idahfit-s to ctUcr a unlvcrsily, The smial cn- 
.srienre nf ti-day is a.^ainst .such a sitiiatiou. especially when a third of the cliil- 
dren of srhoiiUgoinK a.^e are not i)rovicIt*d with farilitics to g;) to school . . 

The new sysU in would make it possible for the Ciovcrnnient to spread 
more (luicldy the (j]>i)nrtunity of free. comi)ulsory basic education to all 

* 77ir Stii(l,ntf' L-nnn Sihmir A,t. Uni. Arnn-T. nu; (ili.-iiia I'lil.lishing Cori)<>raii"n. 1971. (Act 
371 of tlu- r'.irli;ini<-iii i«f ilu- Rrpiil)li<- of (ai.iiKi. Am,', li'). H)71.; 

■•■To ul)Uiin ilir lo.iii n jstiulriu \ma\U\ hnvr t<» pokIikm- s'ii;ii.iutoi s i)tn\i(lr Jucrpiahh' si'iur- 

itv. Thr loiin hv tcpayjiMr diiiitij: ii ii. iiod *»f 1*2 vi-.us or Irss ( iiritii; as mkhi iis the lirrie- 

firiiiry lH-t,Mii U* .Mtn iiironn- Iml not Liirr tltjn VI iiiotUlis aftrr loving thr univ.'i.sliy. Krj)aymcni 
would In- <)!» ;i iiioiitlilv l)...<iis ami \v<»iil<l Ur jciru-vcd through (lr<lur!i<njs at snurrt- from tlu- hrncfi- 
riarv'.s s,-\bry and sul.sf<|»ii'iit p.iyiiuut of tin- anioniu by tlu- rriiployit- or tht- M-lf-ftiiploytd person Co 
thr B<>ar<!. Tlu<r would 1m- no int«rrst, ljut a si-rvirr rhai.cr <if oim- prrenu prr \vi\r ru iiiulatjvr ovor 
thr p<*rt<)d of tin- lo.i'. would hi- paul aftrr tin- tiist 4 vrars oi »h<* t< payiiu*tit prriod. 

« Republic of Ghaiiii. Stndruts* Loan Schcmv .... loc. cil. p, 10. 
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aiicl to i!X])aiKl iiiDu- i',i]>iclly s(.'Ct»ncl.iry nnci s'ociuioiuil cclucation. Uiii\'cr- 
siiy slucli'iiis. \\i sUniiii^ s.il iiics woulci bt- consiclcraMy larger than 
llios'j of sUilKmUs lioiii llio oiIr'I- k'\i'Is. sliouici make sonic coiUiihulioii 
and thus "partially rcpax- the mMiorosily of llii*ir country in educating 
ihcm. . . ' 

OtIiCM" \ic'\\s \\r]\\ <>! i()ursf, ('•■jiicssi'd. l)uiiii,Li a 1970 parliamentary 
dchati' oiiL' niiMnlnM" said \\r l)t'lit'\t'd tliat the cliildifn of prisilegcd parents, 
who coulcl ad'ord a special secondare education lor thcMn, would win the 
scholarships, rather than children of j)Oor parents from small villages 
dependent u])On theii "ordinarv cdneation," even though sonic of their 
j)areiits could allord to pay for a in)i\'ersit\" education. He cjuestioned 
whether the child ol ])Oor ];a rents wjjo. he said, woi dd e\entually earn a 
lower salary than the child of excej)tional talents, or his j^arents eoiild face 
the ordeal of Uiking a loan. L;oin|4 to the uni\ersily, and later starting to 
])ay olV the debt he fore he was on his feet.'' 

1 loweser eontroscrsial, the new ystein went into efVeet in academic 
year 11)71 - 72. It was sul)se(|ueiitly ab.indoned by the .National Redemption 
Clouncil in 1972. 

dnrri'Ut Sourcrs 

ran nl.<-"' \'o(.h\y education is tuition free ai all lesels of the public sys- 
tem, and in addition all (lhanaian students m the uni\ersltics rcccis'c 
funds for their li\in^' and other espeiises as well. 

Parents pay textf)ook h-es at the jiTijiiary. middle, and secondary (in- 
chidiiii; teehnicaj'} levels. .As of 1970-71 die parental contribution toward 
textbooks, for one j>u))ii for one hill school year, was NcM .50 at the ])ri- 
niaiy lt;\eL X^'S at the middle school le\-el, and N^MO at the secondary 
level, the latter auiount ha\"inu: been raised from Nc'6 the ])re\aous year. 
*rhev must also })ay examination fees in secondary schools (where the cost 
is aj)j)i(>xiniately N^Mf) and .\02!^ for Ordinary- and .\d\'ancecl-l.<'\'el 
examinations. respecti\-ely ^ and technical institutions. 

Hoard iui; fees must l)e paid by boardiri!.'' students in secondary sdiools, 
and technical institutions. .\ fe\\- boardin*; students in the basic secondary 
school course leadie.^ to die School Certificate receive bursaries to cover 
ihest^ costs. Stud<^nts in the Sixth l'<Mnis receive l)ursaiies rauL^ing from 
i\\'ir)0 to N^*170 a year, winch meet part oT their boarding cxi)enses. 
They nuist find part of their boardini.r expenses and also part of the cost of 
their books. 

Local Auih(>nti<-^, I.f)cai Audiorities (ontributt: to the* financing of 
primary and middle school education, i^xcept in nortlieiti Ghana, they 
are res])onsible for providing and maintaining the buildings and furniture 
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for all public dciiientary schools, including the schools managed by Edu- 
c.'tional L'nits. (L'nr' 11)71- 72, when the Central Government took over 
the responsibility, tiie Local Authorities also had to provide equipment 
grants to cover such items as chalk.) 

That many rural Local .-Vuthorities are not viable bodies and that the 
financial responsibilities assi>»ned to them have proved a heavy burden 
seems to have been well-rrcogni/ed for many years. The Central Govern- 
ment budget documents for certain years in the late 1960's point out that, 
witli the growth in the sciiool population following the hnplementation 
of fee-free and co:njnilsory education and the scheme of free supply of 
textbooks and school mateiials. "these responsibilities do and will continue 
to constitute a very considerable financial burden on the local councils." 
*i1ie documents also state: "It is hoped that voluntary bodies and coni- 
nnmal labour will continue to assist Local .Authorities in this matter." ^ 

The Education Review Committee's rejjort, jjiiblished in 1968, said most 
Local Authorities had failed to discharge their responsibilities in full. 

. . . there are at present many schodls that arc very poorly housed, maintained 
and equipped. The shift system of school attendance is the direct result of the 
shortage of school !)uildint;s. Some of the worst maintained scliools are those 
under the religious Educational Units. Kven when dcveloimient funds are avail- 
able, some local authorities jirefcr to sjieud ihcni (ui projects like market stalls, 
which yield revenue. Educaticni is thus given low iiriority. 

The appalling condition of many elementary school buildings and their equip- 
ment reflects discredit on Ghana.^" 

In northern (ihana — the Northern and Upper Regions and parts of 
Hrong-.'Vhafo Region — the Central Govern. nent has provided funds for 
buildings, furniture, and eciui))ment for all jjublie elementary schools. Since 
.some areas of the north, such as tho rice-growing ones, ar« not poor and 
.some areas in other ))arts of Ghana are as poor as some in d'^ north, this 
arrangement has been ij .jstioned and might conceivably be changed. 

Till' Central GGvcrninrnt. — The bulk of e.\))endilures at all levels of the 
public system — all those expenditures not met by parents, the Local Au- 
thorities, or external assistance — are met by the Central Govermnent. It 
provides a great part of the expendi tines on primary and middle school 
education, it meets tlu- ^ill cost of teachers* salaries in all public primary 
and ::\id(lle schoob and has done so since the eaily j960's. It also pays 
other stafl* salaries and general administrative ex))enses, including the cost 
of postings and nondisciplinary transfers of certificated teachers. In addi- 
tion, it gives the religious Educational Units (but not die Local Authorities) 
grants lo maintain dicir offices and pay the salaries of Uieir super.'3ory, 



«• Glunia. The Annunl E^iimatrs - for l9fH:~(]7. I:Vin;I4. and Gliana. Thf Annual Estitnalts for 
J!tr<7-r,H. I: VIII: 15. 

" Rrpubric of Ghana. Rrftcit of :hr Edumtion Re'Ariv Committer .... Accra -Tcina: Ministry 
ol Information. .State Publishing Corporation, 19(18. p. 57. 
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;iclininislr;itivc\ ;uul rlciical ])(Msoiuu'I. ll siill makes ;i si/-il)lr contribuiioii 
lo llu' cdst i}{ u-\:l>(M.k>. SiiKi- the Iu\ulnninu ol" 72. it has j)roviclcd 

funds l\)r rxpL*iulaI)k* c(]iii])nu'iit. not only in llu- Noitli. whirl) had long 
ivrL-l\i.'d such funds, l)Ui in South as wrlL AntL as it has for many 
vcais. il also makes grants f^n- constructini; new sc-jioui huilchn^s and c.\- 
icndini; sehooN in thi- NoillK'rn and L*])1ht Kc^itMis and parts of Brong- 
Ahafo Region. 

riiL- Clcmrai (iowrnuK'nt also suj)]K)rts seioiidaiy edutalion, meeting 
all the ai)j)i(nc-d fapUal and rernnenl expVn^rs eN«.'ej)t { 1 ' die cost of 
nKunlaininj^ hoarding; favililirs. whu'li llu' si imoIs nuisl nieei throui;h col- 
imini;- hoardini; iVes: (2) a ])oitiun of llu* rust of leMhooks: and (3) 
c-xaminalion fees. Il also .s])c'uds lari^e sums tif sr; (indar\' l)msari('s. which 
cover al least pari of llu- hoarding expenses ol some stmlenls: provides 
all the linaucial su])i)orl for technical echicalion. < xce])t for the hoarding, 
ic'xthooks. and exanunaliou fees paid hy die studeu^s. and meets virtually 
all the costs of teacher irainini;. 

For the university institutions, the Central ( lovernmeni has always pro- 
vided hi>th deevlo])ment suhveutious hn" their physical develo])menl and 
lecurreni sul)\enlious for their oj)«'rallng e\j)enses thai in elleet. have met 
the cost of luiliou-free hi-)uM education fe Cihauaian students. Tt still 
does so. And, exci-jjl durin- the hrief i)eiiod .>(ien nonscholarship students 
were to j)av all hut tuition, it has j)rovided funds to meet the living and 
personal exj)enses of all (lhauaian stntlenls in (ihana's university institu- 
tions. 



Centra! Government Expenditures on Education 

/•:\prtulitu)rs: J 952-70 

The great e\j)ansi()U of the ])ul)lic educational system ])l;iccd a growing 
and eventmilK- very hca\y i)urden on the national hud^ei. C^enlral ( ;o\- 
ermueiu vec m rent (opciatiug: exjjenditure:; on education which had 
totaled Ic^s than Ui.ti millinn in 1919 -r)0 and ahout £2 million in 1951-.o2 
- -reached almost .e(i.r> millit)U in 19'i^i ")> (the last liscal year of the ex- 
tended r)-yeaf de\elo]Ju:eul plan and the liscal yccU" in which independence 
was achieved] and mo:' dum .e( ;7 million in l!>:>r, f)'.) (the second and 
final liscal year of the consolitlatlon plair. Having more than trijiled 
during the 19-ii 39 ])erind. expenditures rose lo ahont £C;iO million in 
19H0-()1, and then, largely as a result of the measures to introduce fee-free 
compnlsorv elementary education and the assumption of linaucial responsi- 
hililv fauahe Clhana hxlucational Trust secondary schools, rose to an an- 
nual rate of ahout " Cf 113 million in the ^")-moulh 1961-^2 hnnncial year. 
In 196r>. the last full fiscal year of Xkrumali's rule; recurrent expenditures 
on education and related activities exceeded million Cedis (ei]ni\'alent 
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to inoic than C(;2ii million and to more than Xcr)6.:i million).^* 'J'hcy 
WLMc almost I I timt'S the cxjn'iKlitmes in l!ir)I~r)2. 

I he Cilianaiaii j)oimcl,.ii;]iiaini.'cl the basic unit of Ohana's currency until 
July 19, 1963, when a new cle/iuial rurreiu y was introduced. The unit of 
the new- currency was the **eedi/' which was ecjuivalent to 8 shillings, 4 
j)ence (i.e.. one ])ouncl was .'^juivale.'it tu 2.H) cedis*. The ''new ccdi," 
equivalrp.t to 1.2 cedis (or 10 shillings), was introduced on lebruary 23, 
1967, to replace the cedi. lia\ing changed several times as the result of 
\arious currency de\aluations and revaluations, the exchange rate, as of 
1972, was 1 new cedi CN^; = U.S. $.78). 

Large sums had a^so. of course, been spent on education from the de- 
wlopnierit (ca])ital ; budget. Total (l)oth lecurrent and development) 
expenditures had grown from api)ro>:i«nately £3.4 million in 1931~52 to 
about £7.5 juillion in 1956-57, about £15 million in 1960 61, and to the 
ecjuivalent of £33 u nil ion in 1965. 'I'hese total expenditures had more 
than doubled between 1951-52 and. 1956-57, doubled between 1956-57 
and 1960- (il. and more than doubled again between 1960-61 and 1965. 
In 1965 they were about 10 tiuies the total in 1951-52. 

Under the j)ost-coup j)olicics of fiscal restraint, educational expenditures 
con tinned their general upward trend, but at a slower rate than under 
tile prex'ious regime, *l\)tal (lecurrent and de\elojjment ) educational ex- 
penditures increased from the ecjuivalont of about N(.*66 million in 1965 
to a total of about XtMOl million hi 1970- 71, or by 54 percent, while re- 
current c.\j)cnditurcs increased from aj^proximately X^56 million to ap- 
])iosiuiatel\- Xc92 million in ! 970 -71, or by 63 ])ercent. Furthcr/cletails on 
the growth of educational CNj)enditures through 1970-71 will be found 
in table 3 and also in tables 4. 5. and 6. 

In 1973 the .Ministry it^ported that the total education budget had in- 
creased by the following amc^unts fin millions of new cedis) 

1970^71 l<'7}-72 1972-73 

Rc^iurcut 58,3 r>9.1 80.1 

DowIiipiTUMit 7.G 12.") 5.2 

4 he repoiti^d linures for 1970-7b and presumably the others — are those 
tor lire Ministiy of Kducation, Uultirie and S])orts only aiu.i do not include 
tin* pr(^\isions h)r- hiiiher ediuation aird scbolarslu])s. 

I\(h(< at tonal Kxfx'nditun s and the Xntional Budget 

Since the early 1960's (st^e table 3, p. CR) rising educational expenditures 
ha\-e taken an ouvemely high ])ercentage of the national budget. Up 

I I dill l!Uli uiitii July l;)r>3 ihr unit of nnn iiry wns tin? Wrst .African pound whose value clc- 
IHMidrd iiijim the valnr nf ih«- pmnul stcjliiitj. li\ ]uW l!)50 :i nati<iiinl nuTriiry w:is introduced; tlio 
inii_ w:is thi- (aunaian |>(»iiiid, whirh %\;is dlfirially rqual to the pntuid strrling anil, like the latter, 
njiial t»» $1!<B0 in t*.S. cnrirnry. 

^' lirtunt on Orfiu/iizatitin oj Jidutation in J 9', J~I in .1. rioci'.«iSfd irpurt tn the 1973 Intcniational 
C'liuifit'iirt* <in Etiiication . P. K 
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ihroiH^li lisf.il u-.ir l^'fil <)2 c.xj xMnlitiiirs on education had rarely consti- 
tuted uiure ill. HI 1') ])t'ni-:ii of citlu'r total (riTurrrnt aiui dcxclopmcnt ) 
Central ( .\)\ernnRMU rxpeiidilnres or of n-ruricnt C'entral (Io\enunent 
exi)rnditures. In the follow ini; l iisca' years tlie i>erit*nta.ues uio\'ed up- 
waitl, as the rate of int iease ]i\ educational expi'ndiiurcs oiitstripi)cd the 
i^routli in the nalionul budget, and by llie tiiiu- nf tl^- ][){](] couj) echieation 
was claiming 21 ])L'rcent of all tiie Central C Jovernnient's esi>endlturcs and 
more -than 27 percent uf its reciurent esj)rnf-.iture^. It had lu-conie tiie 
largest single itiMu in the nation's hutlget. Theieafter. education's share of 
the budget at first (in 19t^tv b7) went up e\ en more but then gradually 
declined to ])re- H'bt^ levels. For both 1969 -70 and 1970-71 a|)j)ro.\imateIy 
19 ])crcent of llu' total budi^ci and about 22 jna'cent of the recurrent bud- 
get were allocated to education. Although lowia' than in pre\ioiis years, 
these Ghanaian Jignres were still \ery high- - certainly among the highest 
in the workK With the exce])ti(»n of "llnancaal service.s," education re- 
mained the largest single item in the 1969-70 l)ndget. receiving a consider- 
aljly larger share (19 jjercent i than defense (11 percent K construction 
( 10 'percent ) , the Ministry of Finance {7 j)ercent^. and the Ministry of 
Agriculture (() j)creent) . 

Distrihution of Erhcnd'turcs 

Available data on disiribulion of cducalional expenditures by leve! or 
type of schooling arc neither j)lentiful, i-oni])lete. nor entirely consistent. 
This is jxirticnlarly true for the 19rj0's and early 19r)0's. r).|;])artnient or 
Ministry of Kdncation annual rcjxirts for the years up tluQugli ...1.96.1,-rG2-- 
give cotnj)letc or j)artial data, 'l ue reported data apjn-ar iu table 4. The 
TtcoA'rar Dri'clojnnrnla! I'faii j)ul)lishetl iu 19fjH contains a table showing 
total (recurrent and dc\-cloj)nieni i educational expentlilures. by ])urposc, 
o\-er the jiericnl 19()0 61 tluiMinh 1967- 6?i. Most this is rej^roduced in 
table Cnfortnnatelv. for-:}>:u j)ose" of anaKsis. the table does not present 
sej)aratc hgurcs for higher eduration and teacher training or for recuiient 
and dr\(^lopment expenditures, it also excludes figures for one liscal year 
and for a ]>ortlon of two (iscal years. More detailed and coni]>lete data arc 
available for the ])eriod If^b.') tlnonuh 1970 71. These ai)])ear iu table 6. 

.\lthough these (lata for tin* 19f>(rs and 19(iO*s are incon»plete and may 
nol be strictly comparable, they do reveal sonn! striking and j-jcrsisteiit 
characteristics of the linancing of {'ducation in (Uiana from 1931 through 
1966 and the changes that have occurrc'd since the couj) of 1966. 

1951-66. — Hxpenditnres on all levels of the system increased grcady 
b(;tween 19.")1 and 1966 and. with one excejjtion, at ai)i)roxiniately the 
.same rate. .As f)f 196") recurrent exj)enditures on higher (education, scc- 
•ondary edncatic^n, ])ri>naiy and middle school education (excluding text- 
books), anti teacher training were? res])eeti\e]y 14, 14, 12. and 13 limes 
whr.t tlu!y had been in 19.")l-r)2, while diose on technical education were 
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Ht) tinirs the rNtivniL'ly mikiII HGl :)2 total. Vhcw wviv of course pei iods 
in wliicli tiic liitr ot lii< kmsc in rxpcndinnvs on (?ne I'xctvdcd the rate 
lor others !)iit tlie years ol" i^rea* dillereuees were lare. Consctjuently dra> 
inaiic chani^es in the distrihuiioii of expenditures were both rare and 
teMii)Orary from 195J ihrou-h \9M. 

'Ihrouj^hout this jnaiod. higher ethication innsi^triitly t(Jok an extremely 
hir^e share of edutational eNjuaulitiues. In most years of tlie 1930\s the 
higher educalional instiluti-ns jerei\ed between Hi and 21 jjercent of the 
total reeurrem exjM'nditures. ( In se\eral yeais the Lnixersity College alone 
receix ed 11 pereeut or moie. ) Theii share of reenrrent exjx-ndilures ap- 
Jjarently drO]j];ed to 17 peiccnt in ]m) bl and 11 pcrrent in 1961-62, a 
year when increased jK-rcenta-es went to middle and secondary education. 
I5y l!Hi'). luAvever. the last full fisral year hehire the 1966 ehcUii;e of govern- 
■meat, hi-her i-dncatlon was a.;.iin recei\in.i; about 18 percent of the re- 
currera educational budget and the three university institutions alone 
almost H) percent. 

The C.WW .i;o\ernment also spent larue amounts on seholarsirips for 
luuhei- education studerus at home, and abroad. Recurrent expenditures 
on higher educational institutions and these scholarships, taken together, 
accounted for 22 or 23 jx-rcent of the recurivut educational ex]jendilures 
m at Ii-ast 3 hscal year.s of the 19f)0's and for 26..') (y*.- ; nt (higher edii- 
c;?tiun - -1».2 ijcrceni: scholarshij^s - 8.3 jjercent ' in 19('.'). 

The available data su.ui^est that a \-ery hi.i;n peicenla.^e of the flnwlop- 
nii'Tit expenditures on cducation also w(Mit to the ln,i;her educational insti- 
tuiions. Data for the period 19.^)2 :<\ throu.«.li 1938 ^9 indicate that about 
.)7 pen-eiit of such expendltun^s wtMe allocated to hi.uluM- education during 
this j)eriod. and.- in 1963. 60 jjerccnt of such expenditures went to hiuhcr 
education. In this fiscal year more than 31 percent of total (both recurrent 
and dew'lopnient i expenditures on education went to the higher cduca- 
uonal institutions and scholal*^hips for hi^hr'r cduc.i^ic) 

\ot surprisin-Iy. the elemental y le\ci primary a-;d middle school edu- 
cation also consistently n-ceixcd a wi v cor.sidciable portion of educational 
expenditures. It app«':ns from the available data that this Ie\e] received 
HI jjerceiu or more of ffunniit educalional exiJenditurcs in most of the 
years from 19")1 ihiouuh 19(i6 and that its share of total educational e\- 
Ijcndiiurcs r;:n.«4etl l»et\\een 30 ,nul 13 p. ;m'iU durins» the jvriod extendint^ 
tioni iiKiependence to the 1966 coup. Iti fiscal year 196.") expenditures On 
primary and middle schools account{'d hir jiearly 36 j)ercem of recurrent 
educational ex])cnditmv..-, and 'M) percent of total educational exj)endiUuc's. 

These !ii»ures do not include the lari^e amount spent bv the C.P.P. 
government on die free textbook scheme it initiated in 1963. In 1965 
expenditures on textbooks accounted for 6.1 jjcrcent of recnircnt edu- 
cational exjjendituies and a..') ])erceni of all educational expenditures. 

In addition, the (Mncrmnent had each year throughout the decade from 
19f)l to 1961 spent bet\\ecn 12 and M- percent of bcnh its total and 



rccurrLMil educational budgets on teacher-training colleges devoted inainl\ 
to training tcaclnMS ft)r the jniniary and jnlddlc school levels, iiighest in 
the niid-19';0"s and early 19bO's, the proportions devoted to tJiis sector of 
the system Jiad declined to about 1 1 jjercent of both the total and recur- 
rent educational budgets in 1965. 

With the exiL'ption of a year or two, secondary eckualion had leruived 
a suvj^risingly small j)ro])ortion of educational e\])enditures. Frci.* 1951-52 
ihrougii 1959-bUj the proportion of annual recurrent educational cxiJendi- 
lures devoted to secondary education (including scholarshijjs for secondary 
education) ranged beiucen 9 and 12 j)crcent. In fact in each year of the 
1950's for which data are available the UnivL-rsity College (later the Uni- 
versity) of (Hiana seen)S to have received more from the Central Co\ern- 
inent than the entire 'secondary school system. TJie pro}, ortio of recurrent 
educational expenditures devoted to secondary educarit.v "o- . to 14 per- 
cent in 1960-Gl and 19 percent in 196U62. but in \\ ■ : back again 
to about 1 1 percent. 

The percentage of fotal i iecurrent and development) <r^':ucational e,\- 
j)enditures devoted to secondary education ranged between 9 and 13 per- 
cent in the late 1950's. In 1960-61. a year of unusually heavy deveIo])nient 
expenditures on secondaiy education, it reached the uinisually high figure 
of about 33 pLMcent and fell back only to 19 percent in 1961-62; a year of 
unusually high recn rent expenditures on secondary education. Tije figures 
for the fiscal years 1962-63 through 1966. whicii range between 8 and 13 
percent, merely repeat the pattern of the 1950"s.. 

Since 1966. — The Two-M-ar Develo])mein Plan published in 1968 
^.lates: "One important weakness of the educational system as it hr^i de- 
veioj )cd3 has been the groivinii inJialance between the different le\'ek of 
education."' Referring to the data for the years 1960-61 through 1967-68 
which aic rej)roduced in table 5. the plan noted that the components of 
educational eNj)enditures durin;: this period showed sharply diflerent 
trends, "liy 1967-6H, tlie proportion of educational ex])C!Klitures on sec- 
o»'?'ary schools had fallen to under half its 1960-61 level, while the propor- 
tion spent on colleges cuid universities had nearly doubled." As indicated 
al)Ovc, liowever. 196(1 61 was a year of excejjtionally high expenditure on 
secondary scliools a nth ('xcept for this yoar, secondary education had over 
a jieriod of many years consistently reeciscd a sm:i]l pioportion of educa- 
tional expenditures. Its meager share was not :i ])osi- 1960-61 development. 

Regartllcss of the way in which the figures were analyzed and the con- . 
elusion reached, the National Liberation Council clearly recognized by 
1968 the need for rc;.!istribating expenditures on the difTercnt levels of 
the system. Secondary educalon had received too little and higher edu- 
catiooj too much. 

•^■RriMjlilu- t-i Cjh.ina. Tuo-Yrar D.'i rlopntt nt I'lon .... At « >a-1 • •;» .S(,«lr Ptijt'ishiug C«»rpni;i. 
linit, p. 81. 
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The poli( y of ifilmiiiu ilu» jjrojjortion spcia on hi^IiLM- education and 
incicasiiii; liic pH>j>t)iiit)ii tit-,t)lcd lo oiluM' IcwU and |nir<.iciilaily ihc 
sciondaiy Icvi'I — of ilu' sysifui seems lo havr iiMuaincd a ronsistent policy 
uf all lecLMit i^ovcinniciiis. The ciroMs lo hold down expcndlinics on higher 
I'chuaiiou has lakeu various fonus. l aiily M>on afuT ihe 19t)6 ehange of 
t;ov('rnniLMUy stejjs wrvr laken io reiiuce t-xjx'niliuni'S on oxciseas seholar- 
ships. 'l"hi* cost <)f si h(ihnshii)s fi;r iiii^hcr edncaiion siudciits was Inought 
down uril I)eIo\v ihe IDt)') level- presumably as a resnll of slcps taken 
eoncernini^ overseas st holarships- and ihe ])roporlion oi recurrent edu- 
cational expenditures devoted to them fell from more than 8 j.>ercent in 
I^H).') to less tharj 1 pereent in 197f)-71. 

KlTorts were also mad<' to hold in eherk the rate of increase in sub- 
ventious to the universities for their recurrent and capital expenditures. 
.Mthonuii reeurn-nt expend:' ■ t es on higher edueatiou eoiuinuod their up- 
ward tieud. the annual imrease was fairly moderate until 1970-71. The 
universities were not livhii; within these liuiits. however. The University of 
(diana. for example, hy May MUiP had acrmiKilatcvl a reenrieut deficit 
of Xca.!^ millicn. whiiii the (iincrnniem later took o\('r conipletely. In 
1972 the viee chaneellor reported a remaiuinu balance of clehcits on the 
I'niversitvs exiuaiditure durinu" 19()iS ti!^ and 1 9H9 70.-4nMoulUi^vJ5...^^to 
Nc2.rir)0.aa5, llnaneed hy (ncrthafts from the University's !)ankers. 

An cxereisc was carried out "Ho ascertain nu)re aceuiately the financial 
ol)li!^atii'us to which the uniwrsities ha\-e aeuially connnitted themselves 
and to make adei[uate j>rovision for du'se in the hudi^et so as to avoid 
the haphazard emer-enee of linaneial crises which jjlauued university ad- 
ministiatious." " Mainly because of the re^^ults of this review (not the 
limited exi)anslon envisaged in student unmbtMS or in fiekU of instruction 
and leseauh . the 1970 71 l>ud,uet ])ro\uled for a very larj^'C increase in 
the sub\-eutions t(^ the three university institutions i)]0])er. These were to 
rise {inin .\cfV9 million the pievious year to .Vcl2.?i million, and a.Il ivcur- 
rcnt subventions to bi'^^lua education (including' .grants in {\\c instUntions' 
consiiiueiii schools and instituU'si from .\c IS.!) to .\cn).9 milH<Mi. Ihe 
buduet statemeiU of the Minister of I"in;nire and Kcononiic Planning 
declared: 

It is rxprdcil that with '^n* '.ukU nllocntinn that hnve been made 

lo ilicin. il)*' univctsait's ^^,\': nl'ic. in \\u- f..niin« years, nml starling fn-m 
now, t' nianan- ilw.-ir rinniu(.'s uunr systcinanially :uxi ilu.'rrl)y h> av^id the r»c- 
cainulaii'm - J nrn»ar^ and thi.' disi upti«m ('i prngtnniincs.'' 

The ])ercenla.i;e of ail recurreni educational exi)enditures devoted to 
ln,i;hcr education (excludui-- - . :;oIarshii)s ^ had twice in the post-coup 

R.-,>u).!ir of Gh.tn.t. SHo.ni... 1970 71 hy Unv. ]. U. .Umulh. .U./'.. .\fh,hlrt of 

I'inntuf nmi Ecnnomir nnuninii, Ac-era: .Minisity nf I-ioiuicr am! l-ronoinir rinnnini;. H)7(). p. 2M. 
II. id- 
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\x\ii< fallrii })rl<>\v tin* HMr") ]('\<»!. hut in 1970-71. a'^ a result of the larger 
^ul'A iMiiioiis. tliis j)*-K fiii.i.;'' .ihiHNi j)crc ent-\v,is .i.^-^i'"^ higher than in 

It would aj:)jjear that the Inidgctary burden of lari^e recurrent grants to 
the hiiihcM- education institutions will continue. 

Rcchieint; de\ elojjuient i^cajjital} sul)\entions tu the uni\ersities jjroved 
easier than reducing the rcdnrent ones. Hy 1970-71. liii^her education's 
-hare of all de\eloj)nient exjxMiditures on education — which had stood at 
ai)oui 60 jjcrcent uj) through 1966-67- -had been cut I)ack severely to 23 
percent. As the result of cms in both scholarshiiJ and dcvelojKnent costs, 
he percentage of iIk* total educational e\j)enditures de\oted to higher 
education (including scholarships' had diopped Ironi jjercent in 1965 
to 22-5 percent in 1970-71. 

Belore the \ oting of the 1970-71 I)udgct the vice chancellors of both the 
L'ni'.ersity of Ghana and the L*ni\-ersity of Science and Technology had 
nioie tl'.an onct' described the efTects on their institutions of the country's 
diilicult linancial situation and the budgetary restraints on both their re- 
i urreiit .uid cajjital ex])enditures. 

Sjjeaking in March l9t)9. the L'ni\ersity of Clhana's \'ice chanrellor 
dt.'clarcd that the Cio\eiiunent's recurrent suh\ention to the University 
increased l)y only 46 ])ercent I>et\\ecn 1961-62 and H 'V-69. during which 
time its enrollment neaily L|uachiijjled. The monev ;.^vailai)Ie per student 
place bad drujjjjed precij)itousIy o\er the 7 years while iIm cost of living 
index was rising Ijy more than 70 jjereent.**' 

The following yea» he said: "The academic buildings . . . were built for 
a student poj)ulalion of a thousand. Now we have more than exhausted 
tiiis caj)ital investment and the main academic departments, with the 
exception of a few. are now all hojjelessly o\ errro\vdcd and urgently require 
new i)nildini;s.** OwW three ])eiinanent buildings had ijeen constructed 
siiue 1962 and •/arious new \.Iejjartments IukI Ijcen housed in teinj:)oraiy 
l)uildings.'" 

Ihiving earlier in the decade douI)led up its .students in their residence 
iialls antl l)uilt low-( (jst attached annexes, tlie Univ ersity had residential 
places for 2.100 studerUs and could achnit i)eyond tliis nunil)er only non- 
residential studeius— mostly graduate students. At the l)cginning of 1969- 
70 the University turned away l.')0 ap]>licants who met its mininumi re- 
c|uirenicnts and the vice chancelloi" exj)lained: 

We simply have not, in spiie of the consideval)]'? sums ui money spent by 
Govcriuncnt on this institution, adequate financiaf rcsotnces for both the capi- 



■ VifcChaTirfllor's .Vddnss to Cf»ntcrf{^.itlf)n 15th Nfnrch. I9<fl.'* I'ltiitrsxty of Ghana Reporter. 
K: 17: 171. May 23, 1909 

■■\'ici*-ChancLllot "s .VddrfSs to Cunt;Mi;ati;>n Hih March. 1970." I'nk crsity of Ghana Jlrftoitci, 
9:-'2:50(i, June 5, 1970. 
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lal and rfcurnni espcmliiuu- m pruviiU* ilic appr. -priair nrcL.imnodaii.)n in the 
learhins aud n-stMr» li (.IcpariiiH-jiis ajid in Uie halls n{ residi-ncr.'^ 

The vice chamcllor of Mu* Uni\ i"!sity of Sricncc and redinology stated 
in IVbruary 1970 ihai his uuivcishy \v;ts ;u **a stage of hniiiecl growth*' and 
was in no liuny to incii-asi' its student nunibiMs {iUcu 1.500'. partly be- 
cause of -'risini^ costs on our iumd and imivasini; fuis in (»nr rrcmrcni 
subvcntioij on the other/' He said, furdier, ihai '-physieal deNelopiiiciu on 
tliis campus has boen at a \ iruial standstill over ihe jjast few years/* ' • 

111 addition to iryin.u to liold tlown die cost of higher cdncauon, the 
t ;o\ eiinncnt also cui back the lari;e Central ( ;overnnieni recurrent ex- 
penditures on die free u-\d)of)k siheine iat die pre-uuiversity kncIi ; 
parents were now leijuiicd lo eoiuribuie lo the eosi of die books. Such 
expenditures dropped from Xc:^.6 niilli(^n iii 196") lo about Nc2 inillion 
in 1970-71. and die peneiitage of total recnrrcni educational expciidiinres 
dcvoieii lo die scheme dioi)i)ed from f).! to 2.2 percent, 

noiiii'< iIk- same period recurrent expenditmes on die middle schools 
had doubled and diose on primary and middle schools toi^edier had in- 
( l eased by more than 80 pei ceiii. The peivenia^e of . reciirrei'.t educational 
expeiidituics devoted lo eleineiuaiy educauou had increased from almost 
:Ui i)erceni in liif)/) lo almost -U) peiceiit in l!^70 71. As a resuh. the per- 
rer,ia<;e of recurrent ethicaiioiial expeiidimres devoted lo eieinentary edu- 
cation and the iexii>ook scheme together KMiiaincd the same as in 1965— 
•12 pereent. 

In the years followin- the l*»t>b chani;e of -overninent . secondary edu- 
eaiioti ieeci\ed a consideral)ly hiuher pn»portion of edncaiioiial exjxmdi- 
tures than ii bad in the past. 'I he proportion of tiie development ex- 
penditures on edoeaiioii devoted to dlis leveh less diaii 14 percent in 
shot up to 30 pcircni in each of the years dnriii.i; the period 1%7- 
duf)ii^Ii 1970 -71. Recurrent expenditures on secondary educatio:.. ni- 
eludin- llnw on seluOarship-s. rose from 1 1 jauvent (^f the recurrent edn- 
eaiional expenditures in l9r»5 lo 1" percent in 1970 71. 'I he overall elTcci 
was an incicase in the peiientaue of ttual educational exi»endltures (bprh 
leeurrent aiul developmem ^. devoted to this iinj)ortani middle le\ el from 
11 percent in 19ba to 17 percent in 1970~-^1. 

SKtmnary: 1970-71 

To sum up. as of 1970- 71 Cihana's Dovermnent \s:x^ spendiu- on Uic 
formal educational system a total of Xt'92 million in recurrent expenditures 
alone and a total of X^lOl million in recurrent and development expeudi- 



»-Ma,riruIation Ac!.!u-ss iVlivc-.-d l>y th. Vic<-Cb.nerl|nr .... 20(1. Novr.nb.r. 1%9.-' Vnk^r^ 
siiv of anil "IVrhtiulncy. Kuni.iM. 1*. 1^- 
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It I as. ICducali'Mi wns laklii!^ 22 jH'rit'nl of the ituuircni budget and 1 9 
jnTci'iil cil the iDlal 'M-ruiicnl and Jc\t*l<')|)iiu*nl i hiid^t'i. 

By \:\c\ nv tyjK' ol srliooHui: i]h» ra-uiiciil cxpt'iidiliirvs uvic distii'nited 
a})|noxiiiiulely as follows: 

J mount 



Toial ^1.6 lOO.O 

Frim.--.ry 24.0 26-2 

Middle i2.4 13-6 

Scc<Micia-y' 14.1 15.3 

Teacher training . 9.7 10-6 

Oiher prc-uni\ (Tsily i;ontMal c'Jm-.?nv'n ' - . "'.t* 6.1 

Technical 1.9 2-1 

Higher Education' 20. () 22-5 

Other 3a 



* Including scht)lars!iijjs. 

- Including rxpt-nditun-s on te-xtbooLs. 

Spcakinu mi ilu* iJu'ii Piiiiit* MinisitT iMCscnicd the following ap- 

jjroxiniaie i'(^sis pfr j)iij)il. which had i)i'L'ii t'alrulatt.'d on the basis of the 
Clcntrai ( loveniiiiciit's 1969 70 budget.'" 

Ayjiount ^pcT pupil 
( new cedis) 



Primary 20 

Middle - 20 

Secondary . . 199 

Teacher training . . . 443 

Technical 317 

University , . . . 2.9^2 



R<'jjul»Iic i»f Gh.uu. Stiith nis' Loan Sch, inr .... lt>c. cit. W P. 
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Table 5.— Central Government expenditures on education, by purpose 
of expenditure: Fiscal years 1960-61—1967-68 » 

[Amounts in thousands of New Cedis.l 



1960- 1961- 1962- 1963- 196&- 1967- 

61 62= 63 64' 1965 67 68* 



AMOUNT 



Total 29,947 34,410 45,731 56,562 66,003 68,460 80,586 



Administration 1,557 1,601 1,997 2,429 3,281 2,553 4,509 

Primary and middle schools 9,070 11,516 17,419 24,062 23,922 27,144 28,386 

Secondary schools 9,990 6,648 3,839 7,555 7,903 8,576 11,431 

Teacher-training colleges 

and universities 6,491 10.974 16.502 19,164 28,262 26,924 32,333 

Technical training institutions .. 1,086 937 1,234 1,566 1,393 1,864 2,261 
Adult education, libraries, 

and museums 1,246 1,444 891 ' 1,526 1,082 1,187 1,394 

Other 507 1,291 3,849 260 161 213 272 



PERCENT 

Total 100.0 IGO.O lOO.O lOO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Administration 5.2 4.6 4.4 4.3 5.0 3.7 5.6 

Primary and middle schools ...... 30.3 33.5 38.1 42.5 36.2 39.7 35.2 

Secondary schools 33.4 19.3 8.4 13.4 12.0 12.5 14.2 

Teacher-training colleges 

and universities 21.7 31.9 36.1 33.9 42.8 39.3 40.1 

Technical training institutions .. 3.6 2.7 2.7 2.8 2.1 2.7 2.8 
Adult education, libraries, 

and museums 4.2 4.2 1.9 2.7 1.6 1.7 1.7 

Other 1.7 3.8 8.4 .5 .2 .3 .3 



^Two of the fiscal years, 1961-62 and 19f>3-&4. actually covered 15 months. The figures given 
by the source for both of these years pertain to 12 months of the 15-month fiscal year. Source 
gave no figures for the 6-month fiscal year 1966, which ended June 30, 1966; this fiscal year Is 
excluded. 

* Fiscal year 1961-62 actually covered the 15-month period ending Sept. 30, 1962. The figures 
given by the source and presented in this column apparently pertain to 12 months of this year. 

3 Fiscal year 1963-64 actually covered the 15-month period October 1963~December 1964. Figures 
given by the source and presented in this column are for the 12-month period October 1963— Septem- 
ber 1964. 

^Figures in this column were estimated. They are not actual expenditures. 

Source: Republic of Ghana. Two-Year Development Plan; From Stabilisation to Development; A Plan 
for the period Mid-1968 to Mid-1 97D. July 1968. p. 82. 
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PART IV. 

Schools and 
Programs of Study 
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I. OVERVIEW 



The Current Structure 

Ghana's fonnal educational system consists of priiuan-, middle, sec- 
ondaiy, and connnercial schools, technical institutions, teacher-training 
''colleges," and universities. There are public institutions of all kinds and 
private priniarv', secondaiy. commercial, and technical institutions. In 
1971-72 there were about 150 private primar>- and about 124 private 
secondaiy schools. The number of public institutions of each type, together 
with their enrollments, was as follows: 



Number of Number of 

institutions pupils 

Primary 6,715 960,403 

Middle 3,603 455,398 

Secondary 139 56,801 

Commercial 9 4,615 

Technical 15 8,345 

Teacher training 74 19,I?21 

Universities 3 5,064 



Like the systems in other former British colonies in Africa, Ghana's 
is modeled on the English systeu). It is unique, however, even among the 
systems of the English-speaking countries of middle Africa, primarily be- 
cause of its middle schools. 

Today, as for many years, the public system of pre-university general 
education consists largely of three categories of schools: Primary schools, 
middle schools, and secondary schools. 

The 6-year primaiy and the 4-year middle schools together ofTer, as they 
always have, 10 years of elementary education. These 10 years (formerly 
divided into 6- and 4-year courses) are (as of 1972-73) divided into a 
basic 8-year course * designed to prepare students for secondar>' school 
entiy at the end of the eighth year and a further 2-year cycle consisthig 
of a 2-year "continuation" coui-se and a 2-year middle school course. 

The official policy calls for instruction in a Ghanaian language through- 
out the first 3 years of the basic course and, where possible, in the subse- 



» Pnvosals to rt-duci- U»r length of ihr Iw.sic course from 8 to (i or 7 years were under coniidcration 
durini; school year 1972-73. 
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quent 3 years as well. English is taught as a subject from the first year, and 
it becomes the sole language of instruction in the upper elementary grades 
and all schools at a higher level. 

In addition to the vast majority of jDublic elementaiy schools that offer 
the above courses there are also a few jDublic and private 6-year English- 
medium primary schools that prejDare students to enter secondary school 
at the end of their sixth year. 

Selection of students for secondary school entry is based largely on the 
Common Entrance Examination taken by students in the final year of the 
basic 8-year course or the first and second years of the 2-year middle school 
course. Students in the seventh year of the 8-year course in selected schools 
and students in the sixth year of the 6-year English-medium primary 
schools are also allowed to take the examination. 

Students who complete the 2-year middle school course without having 
been selected for secondary school and also students who complete the 
2-year continuation course take the Middle School Leaving Certificate 
Examination. 

The general secondary schools offer a basic 5-year course leading to the 
examination for the School Certificate of the West African Examinations 
Council, and some give an additional 2-year "Sixth Form" course leading 
to the General Certificate of Education Advanced-Level examinations. 
Adequate performance in these examinations constitutes the basic entry, 
requirements for university degree courses. 

The public secondary level commercial schools, a comparatively ne\9 
sector of the public system, also offer a 5-year course and a further 2-year 
course, each leading to a special commercial examination. 

The universities give a great variety of first degree courses, most of which 
are 3 or 4 years in length; jjostgraduate degree, diploma, and certificate 
courses; subdegree level diploma and certificate courses of varying entry 
levels and lengths; and a few predegree courses offered at '*Sixth Form"- 
level. 

From the central general education trunk of the structure most students 
entering teacher training and other vocational courses do so at two major 
jDoints: At the completion of the 10th year of education (the end of middle 
school) and at the completion of the basic 5-year course of general sec- 
ondary education. The majority of teacher-training colleges give the 4-year 
post-middle school "Certificate A 4-year" course and/or the 2-year post- 
School Certificate "Certificate A Post-Secondary" course to provide initial 
training of elementary school teachers. The technical institutions (technical 
institutes, polytechnics, and training centers), which constitute a compara- 
tively small sector of the system, offer a great variety of vocational and 
technical courses between the middle school and imiversity level) 

Until 1960 the school year in pre-university level schools ran from 
January to December (the month in which the overseas examination body 
conducted the School Certificate examination), whereas the university 
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academic year began in September. Since then both have run from about 
September to June or July. Previously delayed because the overseas exam- 
ination body was unable to conduct the School Certificate examination in 
June and July, the changeover in the school year became possible only in 
1960 when the West African Examinations Council was itself able to ofTer 
the examination. At that time the 1960 school year \vas shortened and the 
1960-61 school year began in September 1960. 

Length of the Pre-University Program 

In the pre-1962-63 structure in wlii< ' elementary pro- 

gram (6 years primary and 4 years on for secondary 

school only from the 8th, 9th, and . p.. »nrough the pre- 

secondary, secondary, and university ''^ ad be an interminably 

long process. A student could spend 8 to 10 years in the primary and 
middle schools, 5 years completing the basic secondaiy school course, and 
2 more yeai*s in the Sixth Form — a total of 15 to 17 years — before reaching 
the point at \vhich he or she might be selected for a university degree 
course. As of 1960, according to the census data of that year, the largest 
proportion of students in the fourth year of the basic 5-year secondai^y 
school course were already 20 years of age or older, and students in this 
fourth year still had 3 years to complete before they could enter the 
university. 

For many years, shortening the total program of pre-university studies 
had been a consistent official goal, but the first major step was not taken 
until the 1960's, when the new telescoped 8-year program was introduced 
to prepare students for secondary education in 8 years. The CP. P. govern- 
ment also shortened the 5-year secondary course to 4 years,^ but this 
decision was soon reversed and the course was extended again to 5 years. . 

Despite introduction of the 8-year course and the new. provisions of the 
1960's allowing certain sixth- and seventh-year students to take the C.E.E., 
students arc still (as of 1972-73) allowed to take the examination in their 
9th and 10th years. Thus, \vithin the structure existing in 1972-73, the 
pre-university program covers 13 to 17 years, depending upon the point at 
which the student gains admission to a secondary school. The official or 
nominal primary scliool entry age is 6; in fact, in 1971 more than half 
of the children in Primary Class 1 were 6 years of age. Barring a reform 
of the structure, children entering school at 6 will be 14, 15, or 16 — or in 



- These changfs forinfd part of a radical reform of the entire structure that the C.P.P. had pro- 
posed in the early ,1960's. It's dm ft program for 19G3~70, entitled For ]Vork and Happiness and ap- 
proved by the C.P.P. congress in 1962, called not only for reducing elementary education from 10 to 
8 years and the secondary course from 5 to 4, hut also for replacing the Sixth Form by a 1-ycar 
program at .the beginning of . the university course. West Africot June 23, 1962, p. 1, and Aug. 18, 
1962, p. 903. • 
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some cases 12 or 13 — when they enter secondary school and 19 to 23 when 
they enter a university. A roforni of the educational structure, inckiding 
(as indicated above) redaction in the length of the basic |)riniary course 
from 8 to 6 or 7 years, was under consideration in early 1973. 



Academic Curriculum of General Education 

The educational system has been highly selective, at certain points re- 
taining only a minority of the students and thus sending out into society 
the remaining majority with only a general education. The problem of the 
middle school lea\*er who has received only this general edlication and 
drifts to the towns in a futile search for employ "nt is \** "^(^ in Ghana, 
and has been growing as larger numbers have come tlj. .-.j;'i elementary 
schools and the economy's demand for middle school Itvivn s has declined, 
'I'he unemployed elementary school leaver — a commuii .»iid serious prob- 
lem in many African areas^ — has become one of Ghana's basic problems. 
There is apparently a growing problem of the unemployed secondary 
school leaver as well.^ 

Although it is evidently recognixed that a reform of the content of edu- 
cation — i.e., achievement of a relevant curriculum — cannot alone solve 
these problems, there seems to be a conviction that by instituting in the 
general education schools programs oriented towards employment the prob- 
lems will be eased. Eflbrts have been made in recent years to diversify the 
curriculum at the upper elementary level by introducing the continuation 
courses — prevocational programs related to employment opportunities in 
the students' own areas of residence. Other efforts have been made to 
diversify the curriculum at the secondary level. Despite the real beginnings 
that have been made at both levels, the programs of study for most students 
in the general education schools lemain largely academic, preparing the 
pupil more for the ne.xt cycle than for leaving school, even though a much 
higher percentage of the school-age population is in school today than in 
the past and most of these students will never be able to go on to higher 
education or high-level positions. 



^ These problems arc more fully discussed In part V, chapter 2. 
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II. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



As of 1971-72 the elementary school system consisted of 6,715 6-year 
public primary schools enrolling more than 960,000 children, 3,608 4-year 
public middle schools enrolling more than 455,000, and about 150 6-year 
private, fee-charging primary schools. 

With the implementation of fcc-frce public primary school education in 
1952, most of the private primaiy schools then in existence were absorbed 
into the public system, and with the implementation of fee-free public 
middle school education in 1961, most of the private middle schools then 
in existence were similarly rd into the public system. Since then, 

private middle schools ..^ ^ disappeared or almost disappeared 

from the educational 

Private fee- charging pi . > Is, on the other hand, although com- 

paratively very small in nunibci' and enrollments, have continued to play 
a significant role. Apparently well stafTed, these schools give a 6-ycar 
English-medium course and seem to prepare their students well in the 
6-year period for the Common Entrance Examination. Attended by chil- 
dren whose parents can afTord it and who do not want them to spend 8 or 
more years before entering secondaiy school, they constitute an important 
secondary preparatory sector of the total system. The following pages de- 
scribe the much larger system of public primary and middle schools. 

Structure 

Ghana's public elementary school system consists (as it has for decades) 
of 6-year primary schools and 4-year middle schools, and these still, as in 
the past, offer a total of 10 years of elementary education. Since 1962, 
however, major changes in the structure of the 10 years of elementary 
education and its content have been cfTected. 

Reform of the 1960's 

The Problems. — Before school year 1962-63, the primary schools offered 
a 6-year course (Primary Classes 1-6) and the middle schools a further 
and entirely separate 4-ycar course (Middle Forms I-IV)^ devoted, like 



^ Until 1951 the primary schools were called infant junior schools and gave a 6-ycar course of pri- 
mary education (Infant CL-issos 1, 2, 3 and Standard Classes 1, 2, 3). The middle schools were called 
senior primary schools and gave ihe 4-ycar senior primary course (Standards 4, 5, 6, and 7). In 1951 
the infant junior schools were redesignated primary schools; Infant Classes 1-3 became Primary 
Classes I~3, and Standard Classes 1-3 became Primary Classes 4-6. The senior primary schools were 
renamed middle schools, and Standards 4-7 became Middle Forms I-IV. 
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the primary course, to general elementary school subjects. Pupils from 
Middle Forms 11, HI, and IV (the 8th, 9th, and 10th years of schooling) 
were selected for admission to secondary school on the basis of an ex- 
ternally administered selection examination. Thus the entire middle school 
course was a secondary preparatory course — a link between the primary 
and secondaiy school. At the same time that it prepared some students for 
entry to the academic secondary school, technical institutions, and teacher- 
training colleges, it provided terminal education for the majority of the 
pupils who would not continue their education. The course presented 
little in the way of scientific or prevocational training, and large and in- 
creasing numbers of middle school leavers — pupils who had completed it 
and had not been selected for further education or training — were coming 
out of the elementary school structure into the world of work having re- 
ceived only a general elementary education. The time when all middle 
school leavers could be absorbed into white collar clerical jobs had passed. 
This was one problem. 

Another was the rv c duration of the total pre-uni> "'*^'ty program. 
The p'^ "resecondary program to 8 or 6 years and lower- 

ing tliL ay entry age had been consistently expressed in 

official documents over a long period that began even before internal self- 
government was achieved in 1951. The persistent barriers to such a reform 
were the low quality of teaching in the primary and middle schools, in 
which the proportion of untrained pupil teachers was often high, and the 
fact that, in these circumstances, students could not achieve in a shorter 
presecondary course the standard of English required to receive their sec- 
ondary .school education in the English language.'^ 

Decisions of the early J960*s. — Early in the 1960's the Government de- 
cided to replace the 10-year program of general elementary education — 
the 6-year primary and 4-year middle courses — with a new 8-year program 
of elem'intary education. The Minister of Education was repoirr>»at j^s say- 
ing that in view of the pressing need for trained manpowe '^'^ .anaian 



» For cxamfiitt. tlie Accelerated Drvclopinrnt P1:rn for Education, 1951 stated: 

I'^ n^^ p object of policy to rcdur.f, the present ten-year period prt^i/ atory to 
scctrvjwiGay education until it eventually becomes possible to admit sclitct^] pupils 
dirrrrrrTTom the top of the six-year primary course to the first secomv y frorm 
withrmii-any intervening step .... Unfortunately it is not possible toi^r uuKithe 
age )f entry to secondary schooh until (a) the quality of the primary. ine^jhas 
been limproved by a considerable increase of trained teachers, and (b) :.iie stand- 
ard of English has sufficiently improved in the primary schools to enable younger 
pupils to follow the instruction in Form I of the secondary schools through 
this medium. 

Cold Coast. AcctUrated Developnunt Vlan for Education, 1951. Accra: GovernmenC Printing DeparC- 
incni. 1951 . i>. 4. 

no 
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children could not afford to spend too long a tinie in primary, middle, and 
secondary schools and that this was the reason the Government had de- 
cided to cut down the period of primary and middle school education from 
10 to 8 years.^ At the end of the new 8-year course some students would 
be selected for direct entry into secondaiy schools while those not selected 
— the majority — would receive a terminal course preparing them for 
school leaving. There would be no course that was, like the old middle 
school course, both secondary preparatory and terminal. 

In the later Seven-Year Development Plan, the Government spelled out 
its idea of the entirely new type of terminal elementary education for the 
majority of students not selected for secondary school entry at the end 
of the basic course. It proposed that such students be required to take 2 
years of "continuing" education "designed specifically to fit them to enter 
the labour force." For boys the continuing school curriculum would include 
"various trades related to the industrial and construction sectors of the 
economy; modern agricultural techniques; typing and shorthand together 
with simple office routine; elementary book-keeping and accountancy." 
Girls would learn "some of the commercial and manipulative skills taught 
to the boys" and in additio'- oceive "training in such specialised fields as 
domestic science and handicrafts." ** 

The Government declared that the nature of the terminal segment of 
education offered in the elementary school system had "to imdergo radical 
changes" of this type. 

Formerly, when only a small fraction of the children in Ghana went to school, 
the elementary schools' products were trained in such a way that they could be 
fitted into maf-v.w v\:hittvc(.»llar jobs in whu:h the ability to read and write was 
required. ('Or}\t-r jobst. jespKcially all thwte operative jobs requiring training in 
manipulate nd tsaubinical skills, were ifiUed with people who had not had any 
schooling. Th'^- cxmimg q£ universal elementary education has changed all that; 
we must n^\^ nvisaire situation where, all the entrants into the labour force, 
whatever tkr . tcciipatiucir they are going into, will have had some schooling. 
Therefore the T|,w\jE|w!«r'''. elementary education will.no longer be tu fit youths to 
enter white-^iwtor cirrmpiitions but to fit them for all the jobs that need to be 
done in the ereimurov. The curriculum, the content, and the whole orientation of 
the elementairyj»Hi>.M^ 'nave to be changed iathe light of the new circumstances." 



^West Africa, Ju*-- , ^ JKiUl. p- (i08. The subsccfuently approved Scvcn-Ycar Plan, which proposed 
a further shortening tiir-lijasio t-Jfimrntary courso to G \Tcars, declared that, unless the course was 
shortened, nearly 2''|^tfftMi»iia^ihmeitl pupils would enter clcMicntnry school during the pbn period and 
none would be i\v-»l;«;*s4c««tii»' iau«>*r force before 1970. The increase in the size nf the cleincnCary 
school population •■'"twM hardly^' be supported by the tconamy", at the same time that an attempt was 
made to jmpletnec-: . sapidi proRiroini of economic dirtceloi^tncnt. The proposed reductions in length of 
the educational cyriltsi ''•rtr-mr'^^icd lo make availalilc 3OO,0CX) additional employers wich varjnng levels 
of education befotr Jlfct»«a« also, the plan statnd. "generally agreed that it should not he ncccS' 

sary to take as loi&ir 0***< taken over the teaching of elementary skills of literacv.and comprehen- 
sion." Ghana. Sez^*f7*-':^rTl1lf^i National Rtconjlruclion and Oevelopvxeml^ ^Scora: Government 
Printing Drpartmrin{ |^)» 150-51. Ghana Nrits. ApriJ 19f>4, p. 8. 

♦ Ghana. Seven-Wean tpftn. Kmtianal ReconUruciion and Development, loc. tit. tz..152. 

6 Ibid. p. 151. 
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Implementation, — Part of this overall i)roposaI for restructuring ele- 
mentary cclucation was iinplcmcntecl. During the ])criod from 1962 through 
1968, an entirely new 8-year elementary school program \vas progressively 
introduced in the ])riniary and middle schools, so that by 1969 the old 
10-year program had been phased out. In 1962-63 the Ministiy of Edu- 
cation introduced the new program .simultaneously in Primary Glasses 1, 
2, and 3, for \\-hich it issued new subject syllabuses. In subsequent years 
the children in these classes continued with the new program and the 
lirst group to complete the new 8-year course (those in Class 3 in 1962- 
63) finished it at the end of school year 1967-68 after the 1966 coup. 
Students in Primary Glasses 4--6 and Middle Fonns l-IV in 1962-63 con- 
tinued with the old primao' and middle school programs. Thus from 1962- 
63 through 1968-69 Ghana's elementary schools were ofl'ering two dif- 
ferent programs of general elementary education — the old 10-year and the 
new 8-year programs. The old ] urogram was finally phased out when the 
last group of students taking it completed their 10th year at the end of 
school year 1968-69. 

The second part of the original proposal — provision of a 2-year terminal 
prcvocational ''continuation'' program to all children completing the new 
8-Year elementary course without being selected, for secondary school — 
has not been fully implemented. Since the first students completed the 
new 8-year elementary course at the end of school year 1967-685 it fell to 
the first of the post-coup governments — the National Liberation Council — 
to make the first decision as to the type of program to be given to graduates 
of this course. The Education Review Gonunittee, which it appointed, re- 
garded the idea of 2 years of prcvocational work "patterned on the farm- 
ing and industrial needs of the (-t umtry'' a sound one, and proposed that 
it should in due course become g<:neral in the public schools; but since the 
suitable equij^ment and specially trained slaff that "continuation classes" 
would require were generally unavailable, it considered it premature to 
recjuire all middle schools to givi? these classes and recommended instead 
that two "continuation schools" be started in each Region, one in a rural 
and one in an urban area, to serve as a j^ilot scheme. All middle schools 
lacking facilities for the continuation classes, it \vas proposed, should "offer 
the ordinary middle school subjects'' in the 9th and 10th years with "as 
practical an orientation as possible." '* Government in its White Paper 
on the Conunittee's report stated that ])upils who do not go to secondary 
.schools should attend for 2 years continuation classes or "middle school 
classes with as practical an emphasis as jDOssible," and declared its intention 
to ''increase progressively the facilities for the continuation classes so that 
eventually all pupils who do not proceed to secondary or equivalent level 



" Republic of Ghana. Utpnrt of the Education Heview Committee Appointed by the National Lib- 
eration Council. Accra-Ti'ina: Mnustry c)f InforntatHiii, State pLiblisIiins Corporutioii, 10G8. pp. 31, 
• 52, 
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srliools may be al)lc to attend the continuation classes and be pre-disposcd 
thereby to suital)!e ocaij)ations.'" ' Hotli tlie Two-Year Development Plan 
published the same year (1968) and the One- Year Development Plan that 
followed it called for increasing die number of contintiation classes, and 
this general policy has remained in efTect. 

The number of middle schools ha\ in,q; terminal continuation classes has 
increased very rapidly. AccordiuLi to the Ministry of Education, the num- 
ber rose to 20 fn 1969 and 123 ii. 1970-71 and by the middle of 1972, a 
year in which their popularity seemed to be surging along with that of 
the national program "Operation Teed Yourself;' had reached a total of 
187,^" It was expected that their number would continue to increase. 

At about the time the new 8-year program was first introduced in 1962- 
63, the Ministry took the lirsi steps toward establishing a new type of pri- 
mary school within the public elementary system. Evidently because of an 
intention to shorten the basic course of elementary education even further 
to 7 or 6 years and a desire to experiment with teaching in English from 
the first year, a few puljlic. primary schools were selected to become "ex- 
jjcrimental schooK" ofl'ering on a pilot l)asis a 6-year English-medium 
course. They have since l)ccome an integral part of the system. 

Current Structure: J 972-73 

At present (1972-73) public primary and middle schools give four dif- 
ferent proi^rauis. The basic cour.se of elementary education taken by most 
children extends over 8 years (Primary Classes 1-8").*' The first 6 classes 
are given in the primary schools and the7di and 8th (Primary 7 or Middle 
Ponn 1 and Primary 8 or Middle Form II) in the middle schools. The 
expected or nominal iiiiv of entry is 6. The coui-se covers subjects formerly 
taught in the 10 years of primary and middle education. A Ghanaian 
language serves as the initial medium of instruction. It is later replaced by 
English. Students in all schools take thf Common PaUrancc Examination 
in their final year {Ch\i^- Hi. Students lii selected middle schools may also 
take it in Class 7. 

' Rt'puMir nf Ghniui. li' h it t' VaV'-t ■ n thr lirfmrt of thr Education Rrvteiv ConimilUe. W.T, No, 
9/6n, .Accr.-i: Ntinistry of Inrnrin:iiion ^'.aw Pnl»Iisliinif Corporntlon. I9fi8, pp. 2, 8. 

"Rrpuiilic of Gli.ina. Tiio-Yrar Dr-./olnnrnt Plan , . - . Ac cra'-Ti-mar State Ptil.rishing Corpora- 
tion. I9WJ- p. 03. and Rrpublic of (ihao.i, Onr-Vrar Drrfloptnent Plan July lU70 to June IQ-H. 
Acrra-Tcrim; Ghana l'ul>lisljini? Cnrporiition. 1970, p. lOR. 

"The Editors. ♦*Kecpnt Devrlopiniuts in Ghana Kducntion/* Cfinitti Journal of Education. 2:4:10, 
Octohrr 1971. 

Information providrd to the author Uy Cihnnii's Ministry nf K(hicatinn, ,ftily 1972, 
»» Thi! cnJisisti'Ut ohji'ctivc has bcrn to make this basic c<mrsc cvm sliort«T. The Scvrn liiirar Plan 
approved by the Nkrnmah Govrrnnti-nt and scrapprd aftn the I9(iri conp provided for a fi-year course. 
Thr Tico-yrar Devilofnnrni I'lnn published in lOfiB stnted:: "It is hopt'H :»s a lmi«-t.;rnj policy and as 
qnalilird teachers and itnprnvrd n»ittrri;d b(T»>niP niorr .nvaihblc. that this period of the I>asic course 
will lie rethired to six years.** Republic of Ghana. Tu v-yrirr Daulopmcut Vlan . . , , loc. cit., p- 83. 
l'ropi>.sids fnr n-.sti nrtunni; du- sysU in that wne under consideration in 1972-73 provided for shorten- 
ing ihe finnse to G or 7 years- 
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Two r xerent courses are offered to students who complete the S-year 
eleinentaiy course without having been selected for secondary school. The 
first, offered in the great majority of middle schools, is the 2-year middle 
^school course (Middle Forms III and IV), a course of general education 
consisting mainly of the subjects previously taught in the middle schools. 
Students in this course take the Middle School Leaving Certificate Exam- 
niation at the end of their 10th year (Middle Form IV). They may also 
take the Common Entrance Examination in both the 9th year (Middle 
Form III) and 10th year (Middle Form IV), The course therefore con- 
tinues to be a secondary preparatory program. It also serves as preparation 
for vocational courses and as a terminal program for the many not selected 
for secondary or other programs. 

The second course following the 8-year elementary course is the con- 
tinuation course (Continuation Classes 1 and 2), which is offered in a 
comparatively small number of middle schools. It consists of genornl ' h 
tion subjects and prevocational work of some type. Students may take the 
Middle School Leaving Certificate Examination at the end of their 10th 
year (Continuation Class 2). No students from this course had taken the 
Comnicm Entra:nce Examination as of 1972. It seems clear that the course 
is m fact a terminal one that offersirro opportunity for entry to a secondary 
level ittstitiiition other than a teacher^training college. For this reason it is 
:suiprisrngxo learn that neither sdanm)! staff nor parents have offered objec- 
tions tO) the continuation class work. 

In addition to the large number of public primary and middle schools 
ofering these three courses, there are about 20 public 6.year primary 
schools ih Accra and other parts of the country (the schools known until 
1971-72 as experimental schools) which give a 6-year course in which 
English: IS the sole medium of instimction from the first year. Pupils in these 
schoolsitake the Common Entrance Examination in their sixth year. If not 
selected for secondary school enny, they can go on to a middle school to 
continuEi! their education. 

Language Policy and Practice 

Few aspects of education in Ghana can be more important than language 
policy and practice in the elcmentar\~ school, few on which .such differing 
views have been expressed, and few subject to such major changes in 
Government policy. It is one of the most obvious heritages of British 
colonial rule (and of a situation in which many languages are spoken and 
no single language is spoken by the majority of the people) that English is 
the official language of Ghana. It is tlie language of government, adminis- 
tration, commerce. As the elementary school English syllabus puts it, 
"Citizens with little or no knowledge of English are handicapped, some- 
times severely.'' Many Ghanaians naturally place a very high value on 
competency in the -language. English is also, of course, the language of all 
hiiiher levels of the educational system. The child's progress through school 
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depends to a large extent on his ability to use the language, and parents 
naturally want their children to learn the language well. Most children, 
however, begin school having heard only their own and, in some cases, 
another Ghanaian language. 

In this situation, the general policy and practice over the years lias been 
to teach all of the great majority of Ghanaian children first in a Ghanaian 
language, which for some children has not been their mother tongue, and to 
introduce English as the language of instruction at a later stage while con- 
tinuing the study of Ghanaian languages as subjects. Differences of viaw 
and policy have revolved around the level of education at which Engl..... 
should be introduced as the nicHiinn ol instructi n and the iieneral place 
to be given to the Ghanaian language iri Oliana's school. (It is not the 
importance of English or the importance of the earliest possible start in that 
language that has been in dispute.) Some have advocated English-medium 
instruction from the first year, but over the years many have:?cxpressed the 
view that young children learn Ijest — are better able ito acquiredsnowledge — 
and are more capable of expressing the^r views and particonting in the 
classroom if taught in their own language. And some have insisted: 

. . . the lull expression of the cultural identity and cUgnity of themation demands 
the development of the vernacular languages and their assured:and respectable 
place in our educational system. If the G&anaian, and for that matter the Afri- 
can, is to have roots in the way of life into which he is born amd in which his 
earliest emotional and social experiences have their setting, he must be taught 
an appreciation of the culture of his people and his mother tongiK in which that 
culture finds its fullest expression. Otherwise, our educational system will only 
succeed in producing men and women who are linguistically, and, therefore, 
culturally, "displaced persons." " 

Changes in Policy: 1951-72 

(5overnnient policy, influenced undoubtedly by broader political or phil- 
osophical considerations as well as by educational objectives, has shifted 
over the years. Set forth in one of the rules made under the Education 
Ordinance of 1925, the policy before self-govenmient in 1951 was that in 
the Infant Classes (the first 3 years of schooling) "the Vernacular shall be 
the med'iuni of instruction whenever the nature of the subject permits its 
use.'* yUe reason, stated .in another document, was "to ensure that the 
reception of knowledge is not delayed by an unfamiliarity with the lan- 
guage in which such knowledge is imparted," 

With the coming of internal self-government in 1951 and independence 
in 1957, English received much heavier emphasis than in the past. The 



^ I. K. Chinebauh. ''The Edticatiuii Review Report and the :Siudy of Ghaualaii Languages," 
Ghana Journal of Education, 1:2:22, January 1970. 
w Ibid. p. 22. 
" Ibid. p. 29. 
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Accelerated Development Plan for Education, 1951, set forth the following 
policy : 



At the beginning of i)ie course [the 6-year primary course] instruction will be 
given through the itu'diMin of the loca' vernacular, with EnyJ "*vi§ht as a new 
language. As -or, .ctr vwli ho a transition fmi vernacular to 

English as tht tui i^im, and the upper c'.asse o all in- 

struction throLii. •> K!\Ml!sh, except that tl iu tiie whole 

course the vernacular uj . ^ :ial study." 

As interpreted in the new language syllabus published in 1953, it was 
intended that in all subjects other than the languages themselves the ver- 
nacular was to be the medium of instruction in Classes 1 through 3, English 
was to be introduced as the medium in Class 4, and by Class 6 all lessons 
were to be given in English.^*^ The policy was also interpreted at the time 
as meaning that more attention was to be paid to English in the primary 
school course than in the past. The plan itself noted: "This policy will 
require the posting of additional Certificate A teachers to primary schools, 
and their present shortage will lead to difficulty in carrying out the policy 
immediately." ^' 

Evidently the policy was implemented in only a small proportion of the 
schools. A Go\ernment-appointed committee that in late 1955 and early 
1956 studied the feasibility of using English as the medium throughout rhe 
primary stage found that of the total 1,652 schools it surveyed at that time 
only about 8 percent were usini; English in the fourth year or earlier, 6 
percent in the fifth, and 9 percent in the sixth. More than 76 percent never 
used it as the medium. 

As its own report explains, tliis committee had been established as the 
result of a radical change in Go\'ernment policy. 

In the latter part of 1954 there was u move In Covernmeot circles to make 
English the medium of instruction in all Primary Schools from 1957, or even 
possibly from an earlier date.^" 



Gold Coast. Accelerated Development Plan lor Education, 1951. loc. cil. p. 1. 

»«GoliI Coast. Report on the Vit nf Enf>luh (as the Medium of Instruction) in Gold Coast Schools. 
Accr;i: Government Priiilrr, 195(>. p. 7. 

" Gold Coast. Accelerated Development I'lon for EHtuation, jySJ. loc. cit'. p. 1. 

'•^Gold Coast. Report on the Use .:•/ Engliih (as the Medium of Instruction) in Gold Coast Schools. 
loc. ch. p. 27. 

•'♦Ibid. p. 7. The committee's report continues: **No reasons for this abrupt change of policy were 
given publicly, and since the propii!;al became known many imaginary (or perhaps real) c:»usc5 have 
been ascribed to it" Later, returning to the matter, the report states (p. 8): 

... the reasons behind this suggested radical change have been much open to 
conjecture. It has been said that this is an attempt to produce, or legislate for, a 
lingua franca. We have not been made privy to the reasons that prompted the 
Ministerial pronouncement. It appears, however, that there is a universal dis- 
satisfaction with the low standard of achievement by pupils in general and by 
those in particular who se«k adimisfiiion to Secondary Sciiooli;. Training Colleges, 
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When the Government was urged to give some time to investigating the 
situation, the committee was appointed to cany out this task. 

It : oncKidecI that the use of Enghsh from the first year was not feasible. 
It was convinced that ''the lack of uniformity of teaching standards and 
abiHty is so marked, as is also the standard of English, that any attempt 
to implement such a recommendation could only lead to chaos in many 
schools.'' Elsewhere in its report it stated: 

Generally one of the factors . . . which militate against the use of English as 
the Medium, is the inability of the teachers to cope. In addition to all other 
qualities the teachers' own English must be adequate and we have no hesitation 
in declaring that from all that we have ourselves seen, heard, read and been 
told there is an inadequacy which makes the mere consideration of a wholesale, 
country-wide change-ever nonsensical. T^ is does not deny the fact that there are 
some schools v here the stafT is competent. 

Furthermore, if the terms of the Accelerated Development Plan are to be im- 
plementcd, then the English of many teachers is still inadequate to cope with 
English as a subject in the early stages and likewise with the later change to its 
complete use as the Mediurn in Primary V and VI.^ 

The committee recommended implementation of the intention of the 
Accelerated Development Plan. It proposed that the fourth year should 
be the period of transition from the vernacular to English as th^^ilediurn, 
the period of gradual increase in the amount of English used, and that by 
the fifth year English should be the medium for all subjects except, perhaps, 
religious knowledge. It also suggested that existing experimental schools in 
which English was being used as the medium from the first year should be 
allowed to continue and that in special circumstances other schools should 
be allowed to experiment. 

The rejDort of the committee was published in 1956. Toward the end of 
1957, after independence, the Govcrmnent nevertheless decided that begin- 
ning in 1958 the teaching of English should be intensified and* that from 
January 1959 English should be used as the medium of instruction for all 
sulDjects from Class 2 upward.-'^ How completely this policy was imple- 
mented is not clear. ■^ . 

While English received a new emphasis under Nkrumah, the Ghanaian 
languages received less. In 1952 the new African government abolished the 



University and other forms of post-primary education. As English is the basis of 
such education it has been suggested that greater proficiency in that subject 
would help to improve the general standards, and further, the earlier the pro- 
ficiency the better. 

* Ibid. p. 36. • . 

« Ibid. p. 38. 
Ibid. p. 37. 

■•3 Ghana, Ministry of Educ.Ttion. Education Reftnft for thf Year 1957. Accra: Governincnt Printer, 
■I960, p. 8. and Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Report For the Years 1958-1960. Accra: 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1962. p. 25. 
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rule first promulgated in 1937-38 that required all teachers in training to 
take a School Certificate examination in one of the Ghanaian languages. 
Ghanaian languages continued to be taught as a subject in the elementary 
schools, but the time devoted to them was progressively reduced, par- 
ticularly in the upper elementary school classes. 

After the 1966 coup the Education Review Committee recommended — 

. . . that a Ghanaian language be used as the medium of instruction for the 
first three years of the primary school course; the change to English as a medium 
of instruction should commience in the fourth year whilst the Ghanaian language 
continues to be studied as a subject; in. the metropolitan and other urban areas 
where children are generally more exposed to spoken English than in rural 
areas, the change to English as a medium of instruction may commence earlier 
than the fourth year of the course.-* 

The Committee's reason for its recommendation, which was in fact a 
proposal that Ghana return to its earlier policy, was quite similar: . . chil- 
dren learn more easily in their mother tongue and are more readily able 
to express their ideas and reactions in that language." *^ 

The government at the time (National Liberation Council) rejected 
the Committee's recommendation and reaffirmed the policy in effect since 



. . . Government considers . . . that a Ghanaian language should be used in 
the first year, and that a gradual change to English as the medium of instruction 
should begin in the second year with practical subjects such as number work, 
handwork, physical education and games. More and more subjects should be 
progressively taught in the English medium. In the cosmopolitan areas, however, 
English may be used as the medium of instruction as early as the first year in 
school.* 

When the policy established under the Nkrumah government (which 
emphasized early instruction in English and gave less stress than in the past 
to the Ghanaian languages), had been in effect for more than 10 years, 
a Research Fellow in Linguistics at the Institute of African Studies, Uni- 
versity of Ghana, made the following assessment, probably Fometime in 
1969, of the standards of teaching English as a subject and using it as the 
medium of instruction in the elementaiy schools. 

. . . the task of teaching L2 [the second language] to young children, let alone 
using it as the medium of instruction, is skilled work, which requires of the 
teacher a high level of knou'ledge of the L2 and methodology of L2 teaching. 
This is why the Hamburg Conference recommended: *A11 teachers of L2 should 
have good command of the language and be a good model for pronunciation. 
They should also have knowledge of the pupils' LI . . / 



'* Republic of Ghana. Hfport of the Education Hei iew Committie .... loc. cit. p. 55. 
=f= Ibid. p. 54. 

Republic of Ghana. White Paper on the Report of the Education Review Committie. loc. cit. 

p. 0. 
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A realistic appraisal of the available human resoiuvcs in our educational sit- 
uation would seem to indicate that our primary school teacliers do not measure 
up to this high standard. Examiners liave been appalled by the glaring inability 
of our final-year Teacher Training College (4-year) students to write continuous 
English prose which is free from major errors of spelling, grammar and punc- 
tuation. Visitors to our schools report of grf»tesque mistake (sic) inadvertently 
taught by the teachers and poor language lessons. .And it is connnon knowledge 
that a large proportion of our primary school teachers are quite untrained. Such 
resources as are available are inadequate to the demands of using L2 as a rne- 
dium of instruction. Indeed experience shows that in the presence of education 
officers an attempt, albeit inefficient, is made to give instruction in the L2 and 
that the moment the education officer's back is turned teachers change into the 
LI, in which they fee! more at home.-'' 

On the teaching of Ghanaian languages he made the following com- 
nients: 

Experience shows . . . that in our elementary schools the inadequate number 
of periods ear-marked for vernacular teaching are usually used for instruction 
in other subjects and any vernacular lessons that are taught are generally 
inefficient. 

Inefficient vernacular teaching ... is due largely to two causes. The standard 
of proficiency of the teachers themselves is generally low. For ... in 1952 the 
educational rule made in 1937-38 which required all students in training as 
teachers to sit for the School Certificate Ghana Languages Examinations was 
abolished with the result that students in our Training Colleges do not now 
receive any systematic instruction in the Ghana languages nor are they taught 
methods of teaching the mother tongue. They can hardly, therefore, be expected 
to extend to any appreciable extent their pupils' knowledge of the vernacular 
languages. The second factor which does not make for efficient teaching of the 
Ghana languages is the present indiscriminate system of posting teachers to 
schools in a locality whose language they do not speak.^ 

Current Policy and Practice 

The Busia government revei-.sed the decision of the National Liberation 
Council and introduced an entirely new policy which contrasts sharply with 
that in efTect during the latter years of the NkriMnah period (1958-66) and 
the first years after the 1966 coup. This current official policy on mediums 
oi instruction is that the main Ghanaian languages provided for in the 
elementary curricukmis should be used as the medium of instruction 
throughout the first 3 years of elementary education, and, where the subject 
makes it possible, in the fourth through the sixth years as well. English is 
to be taught as a subject from the first year but is not to be used as a 



^ I. K. Chinebuah. op. cit. p. 32. 

^ Ibid. p. 34. Elscwhi'rc in the same article ihe author states: **There is an acute shortage of 
qualified teachrrs of the Ghanaian Lingtingcs in our secondary schools and Training Colleges, most of 
whom usually call upon specialist teachers in other subjects, particularly Physical Education. Music and 
Art and CraTts Specialists, to teach the Ghanaian languages in order to eke out their iniuflficient 
teaching period*.'* Ibid. p. 36. 
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medium of instruction until the fourth year. The Ministry of Education's 
syllabus for English, which ''does not show the method of introducing 
English to the pupils'' but gives minimum goals only for each class,^" makes 
it clear that reading and writing in English, as well as speaking and listen- 
ing, should begin in the first year. It indicates that by the end of Class 1 
the pupil should not only be able to understand orally and speak simple 
sentence patterns but should be reading aloud words, phrases, and sentences 
(normally accompanied by illustrations), and should be able to copy simple 
\vords, including his own name, under his own drawings.^^ Reading and 
writing the second language are not delayed until the child is well along 
in learning to read and write his own language. In the upper elementary 
classes in which English is the medium of instruction the appropriate 
Ghanaian language is to be properly taught as a school subject. 

The Ministry of Education's policy, as reflected in its suggested time- 
tables for 1971-72, calls for spending a good deal more time on the Ghana- 
ian languages and less on English than in 1964—65 and the years immedi- 
ately following. The contrast is clear in the following tabulation which 
shows the number of minutes per week the Ministry of Education recom- 
mended be devoted to English and the Ghanaian language in each of the 
first 10 years of schooling in its 1964 timetables, which remained in use up 
through 1969, and its 1971-72 timetables. 



Year 


Ghanaian language 


English 




1964 


1971-72 


1964 


1971-72 


1 


no 


250 


290 


240 


2 


no 


250 


290 


240 


3 


165 


270 


310 


270 


4 


165 


270 


390 


260 


5 


165 


270 


390 


260 


6 


165. 


270 


390 




7 


90 


220 


410 


240 


8 


60 


210 


450 


250 


9 


30 


220 


470 


240 


10 


30 


210 


480 


250 


addition. 


inservice meetings are 


encouraging 


teachers to 


teach the 



Ghanaian languages. 

It cannot be assumed that practice in all the primary schools follows the 
established current policy. While many schools probably do follow the 
policy, many others may not teach in the Ghanaian language throughout 
the first 3 years, but may teach in English from the second year or as soon 
. as possible. Some teachers are assigned outside their own language areas 
and cannot teach in the local language of the children in their schools. 



-•0 Republic of Ghana, Ministry of Education. Suggested Elementry School English Syllabus. 1969. 
p. 1.- 

Ibid. pp. 29, 35. 
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Others are probably inadequately prepared to teach in the local language. 
It seems to be a well-rccogni/cd fact in Ghana tliat the teaching of the 
CJhanaian hinguagcs as subjects in the elenicntaiy schools — to say nothing 
of teaching in these lan<5uages — has not been of high standard in recent 
years. 

Most of the pupils' textbooks, nioreoverj are in English rather thCin the 
Ghanaian languages. The Ministry of Education's list of recommended 
texts for 1972-73, however, does include a number of pupils' textbooks 
written in the Ghanaian languages for teaching Ghanaian languages. 
.\mong these are at least one textbook for each of the 10 years of the 
8-year clenitMitary com'se and the 2-year middle school coin'se for each of 
6 languages — Akuapem Twi, Asanti Twi, Ewe, Fante, Ca, and N>:ema — 
and one for each of the lirst 3 years of the elementary course for a seventh 
language — Dangme ( Adangme) . Some of the religious instruction books 
listed are also written in Ghanaian languages. All of the pupils' te.xts listed 
for all the subjects in the curriculum other than the Ghanaian languages 
and religious instruction are. Iiowever,- written in English. In addition to 
the books on history, ci\*ics, and geography that the pupil uses from Class 4 
through Middle Form IV and books in exj^erimental science that he uses 
from Class 7 through Middle Form IV, these include the textbooks in 
English and mathematics and the music readers that are used from the 
\ er>' first primary' class on. 

It would seem that full implementation of current policy would require, 
as a necessaiy first step, improved teaching of the Ghanaian languages as 
subjects, greater emphasis on the Clhanaian languages in the teacher-train- 
ing colleges, training and hiring of specialist teachers of Ghanaian languages 
for these colleges, assignment of none but teachers with an adequate knowl- 
edge of the local language to the lower prima 17 grades, and preparation of 
additional teaching materials in the Ghanaian languages. 

Curriculum 

The Ministry of Education establishes the elementar)' programs of study. 
The Curriculum and Courses Branch, which is part of the Curriculum 
Development and Research Unit of the Ministry of Education, has issued 
a subject syllabus for each of se\*eral subjects in each of three elementary 
jjrograms — 8-year elementary, middle (Middle Forms III and IV), and 
continuation (Continuation Classes 1 and 2). Those for the subjects in the 
H-year elementaiy course and the continuation course are new syllabuses 
is?ued since introduction of these i^rograms. Those for Middle Forms III 
and IV are the syllabuses published in 1960 and used in the middle schools 
before introduction of the 8-year elementary course. 

The Branch also issues suggested timetables for the elementary, middle, 
and continuation courses. These inchide timetables both for schools that 
use the regular full-day system and for the smaller number of primary and 
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iiiiddle schools, all located in urban areas, that operate on the shift system 
in vN'hich two dilTerent groups of children use the same school facilities 
each day, one in the morning and the other iri the afternoon. The Branch 
also issues annual lists of reconuiiended textbooks and school materials for 
Classes 1-8 and Middle Forms III and IV. 

. The Three Courses 

Table 7 sKovvs the subjects of the curriculum of the 8-year elementary 
school course, the 2-year middle school course, and the 2-year continuation 
course. It also shows the amount of f\mc the Ministr)' of Education recom- 
mends be devoted to each of the subjects in each of the years of these 
Courses. 

The 8-year elementary school course and the 2-year middle school 
course — the courses taken by most children — consist of languages (Ghana- 
ian and English), mathematics, elementary social studies, nature study or 
experimerital science, health education, art, crafts or needlework, music, 
physical education, and religious instruction. Throughout the first 6 years 
niore than half the time devoted to all subjects in the curriculum (full 
time less that for assembly, registration, and breaks) in schools not on a 
shift system is devoted to language and mathematics. In the 7th through 
10th years more than 40 percent of the time is devoted to these subjects. 
Social studies takes less than 10 percent of the time throughout the 10 
years and nature study or experimental science 4 percent in the first 3 
years, 8 percent in the 4th through 6th years, and 12 percent in the 7th 
through lOih years (in schools not taking wood\\*ork and/or home science) . 
Other subjects receive about 30 percent of the time in the 1st through 6th 
years and a higher percentage in the 7th through 10th years. 

The continuation course (Continuation Classes 1 and 2) consists of the 
saiue general education subjects as those taught in the middle school 
rourse and prevocational work of some type. About one-fifth of the time 
for all subjects (excluding the time for registration, breaks,' and assembly) 
is d.e\-oted to prevocational work. Less time is given to physical education, 
religious instruction, and arts and crafts, and a little less to the languages; 
but more time to social studies and science than in the middle school course. 
1*he Ministry of Education's "Notes to Teachers'' attached to its suggested 
timetable states that, depending on local arrangements, the prevocational 
work "may take the form of agriculture^ fishing, animal ■ husbandry in- 
cluding poultiy keeping; crafts, such as cane work, leather work, woodwork, 
cloth weaving, carving, pottery, etc." The Ministry has reported such 
prevocational activities as clothmaking in selected schools in Ashanti; sea-, 
fishing in coastal schools in the Central and Western Regions; poultry 
keeping and the sale of birds and eggs to the public; making and selling 



3^ Continuation Class Time'Tahle — Sotes to Teachers. Processed. 
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doormats, floormat^, ar\d steel chairs; breadniaking; hairdressing; tailoring; 
shoemaking; and automobile mechanics.^" 

Science 

As shown in table 7, students in all 10 years of elementary education now 
take either nature study or experimental science, and some middle school 
students in the 4 yeai-s, Priinaiy Class 7 through Middle Form IV, take 
woodwork or home science. The introduction of science and elementary 
technical subjects is a comparatively recent development in Ghana's ele- 
mentary schools. Until 1961 elementary school pupils were taught only 
nature study, hygiene, and gardening, and this was the closest they came 
to the study of science. 

In 1961 the Government decided that science and technical subjects 
should be taught in the primary and middle schools — at fint in Middle 
Forms III and IV and later in the lower grades. The Ministry appointed 
a science organiicer, and, in 196i-62 and 1962-63, established eight centers 
called ''Primary Technical Schools" at Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi, 
Tarkwa, Obuasi, Kumasi, Koforidua, and Ho. Each of these centers, which 
are the responsibility of the Technical Education Division of the Ministry, 
provides instruction in woodwork, metalwork, brickwork, and technical 
drawing to pupils from several middle schools in the same vicinity. Some 
of these Primary Technical Schools (Accra, Cape Coast, Ho, Kumasi, and 
Sekondi) since 1965-66 have had science centers to serve the middle school 
students. In addition, science rooms or science laboratories have been set 
up in many primary and itiiddle schools, and the teaching of elementary 
science introduced into many individual primary and middle schools. A 
science unit in the Ministry of Education has been devoted entirely to 
developing science teaching in the elementary and secondary institutions. 
.As of 1971 it was reported that 854 middle schools and 322 primary schopls 
w(?re involved in the elementary science scheme and that 1,673 middle 
school teachers and 453 primary school teachers had been briefed on the 
program. 

The Curriculum Development and Research Unit of the Ministry of 
Education has developed texts and materials for primary science.^* The 
guides for elementary science teachers which the Ministry recommends for 
Classes 1-8 are materials prepared in Africa — principally at a series of 
summer workshops — as part of the African Primary Science Program. This 
jjrogram is assisted by the Education Development Center (Newton, Mas- 



*»The Editors. ^'Recent Dcvrlopincnts in Gliana Education.'' loc. cit. pp. lG-17. UNICEF has as- 
sisted in developing tht? cuiitinuation classes by providing equipment ^nd tools for agricultural pro- 
grams, including poultry raising, and also buses used for organizing courses and running programs. 
Ibid. p. 16. 

» Tlie Editors. '^Recent Developments in Ghana Education." loc. cit. p. 14. 
" Ibid. p. 13. 
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sachuserts), operating under a contract with the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
natioii2j. 'Development, and in\'oIviiLi> seven elementary science units - 
Afriica, uticladiing the science unit of Ghana's Ministry of Education, 

Middle Schooi.iLjsaving Certificate Examination 

Students who Complete their 10th year of elementary education ( ISvlidd'':: 
l onii IV or Continuation Class 2) without having been selected fQi;.t!iir: 
to a secondary^ school take the Middle School Leaving Certificate Exacni:^- 
lion, just as 10th year students have tor many yeai3.^^ Held in August 
year, this examination is conducted: by the West African Examins^ioirr, 
C:oumciI on behalf of the Ministry of, Education. The Ministry lays csrc^: 
the syllabus on which the examination is based, determines the stancii^ziii.. 
and .awards the Middle School LeavLng Certificate to successful candimatsr:. 
I'he examination consists of paj^ers in arithmetic (60 minutes), Enc2rl4r 
(45), histoiy (45), geography (45), ;and home science (45), all of \^mij:r.: 
consist of multiple choice oibjecti\-e questions; an English compojstiaon! 
pnper (60) ; and a practical home science test, A-majority of the candiiibEK??: 
pass the examination. In each year from 1961 through 1969, from 7Z:^ :nr 
76 jjercent of the candidates were awarded the certificate. 

It is undoubtedly not this examination but rather the Common Entranse 
Examination for admission to secondaiy schools (discussed in the mez: 
chapter) that most strongly influences elementary school teaching. 

Teachers 

One of the prices j^aid for th« rapid expansion of elementary' education 
was (to use the term of official Ghanaian education reports) the "dilution" 
ol the elementaiy school staff by untrained ''pupil" teachers, most of them 
middle school leavers. To cany out lits programs of expansion, the former 
(Nkruniah) regime employed large numbers of these pupil teachers. For 
a time it also conducted a crash prograim to train large numbers of Certifi- 
cate B teachers, who received only 2 years of teacher training after com- 
pleting middle school, for employme-m in the primary (not middle) schools 
along with Certificate A teachers who received 4 years of training after 
conipleting middle school. 

With the initiation of the Accelerated Development Plan for Education 
in 1952, the proportion of trained teachers in public primary and middle 
schools dropped from more than 52 percent in 1951 to 28 percent in 1952. 
(See table 8.) During the 1950's the percentage of trained teachers inched 



*5Thc rxajnination. originally conducted by*lhc Department of Education of the Gold CoAst, has 
bfirn held every^car since the 1940*s except 1951-54. 
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upw^-^iri: as me training colleges iu\'t V - jut larg'r^ n.iiRiriers of them, and 
bi for tiic .rst time since 195. ned teacrrr-s, inssny of whom were 

Certditiate B ateachers,^^ once ag:ain ^: umbercii tb'-** u/it^nmined ones in the 
piuhii::c eliemeniiar)' (priiitar)' and mi_ ' ^ systern afji a Aole. But in the 
primary schocib alone, where the perr .nge of :3ssr: reachers had coii- 
v'Aier_dy beeji inialler than in r.he rr.-XL. - schooo. uiurv 43 percent of all 
lieachiej-s ^vere trained, and aboiut 71 :jer ent of tiiessjeTJuiiJied teachers w«re 
C'eiiiiifTacace B u^zachejs. The jxisriion in liue public :ii:^c3ac^atary school system 
as a; v-rhoue corsitinued to improve unt: : sci^iool year a?*^]— 62. ''Then, in spite 
t)i „ unpreri^ented incrp;uist! Ln the nu:mber oi sevA j;^ trained tieac&ers, 
dxw njsiiio Tcsining colleg^^; expansion amd to the :inorf» cAtia^active comandons 
•of lie^r.Mire ir mduced in 1960, ziie ba^uace begaa^ to wirug back wich the 
^ oninTis: of conmulsory education." 

Tiljr propfiDmon of trained teachers felll to 35'3 perc^nc in 1963-66 and 
3r).0 piTcentia 1966-67. In the priniaiy schooki aJone the proportion was 
only 2V piircent in 1966-67,. and akhou:'^h the trainimir. of Certificate B 
tcaei^ers had been stopped seveiral years ^^arlier. laiere were probably still, 
among the I0p40 trained primary scmool teachetrs, about 6,000 Certificate 
B teachers. 

The geneial policy in more recent years has been to replace as soon as 
possible uatrained pupil teachers witli trained teacliers — Certificate A 
teachers who have completed 4 years of post-middle school teacher training 
and '^Certificate A Post Secondary-" teachers who have completed 2 years 
of training at post-School Ceitificate level. The policy has also been to 
increase the number? and proportion of Certificate A Post Secoirariary 
teachers. Also Ln rcceiiiit years a more stringent rmle has applied to pupil 
teachfrei-s: they aire nrAc :i\'llowed to work only 3 yeanrs (instead of 5), If:they 
do ivot gain adrmission lo' a teacher-training collesre in 3 years, they are no 
lonir!ET employed. 

In die late ISfSO's and early 1970\s — a period 02 declining or slowly itising 
pi imauy schoohenrollnients and a reduction in the elementai7 school staff — 
tlie stiiuiition lias im]jrovcd dramatically, as the datra in tables 8 and 9 reveal. 
I'y 1971-72 the number of nnrrained pupil tcac&iers employed in prinnary 
iiud iniddle schools had been unore than halved since 1965-66, as more 
traiiucd teachers came in'to tlie schools. The proportion of trainesd teachers 
in these schools increased from !^.') percent in 39i6i6-67 to 70.5 percent in 
1971-72 — and u-is expected tn rise to 90 percent by 1976. During the sara:e 
period, the percfi'ntage of Certificate A 4-year teacHiers had increased 3io 
47j6 percent and the number and percentage Certificate A Post 



^ In 1?59 C<TTiiicj»t«' A iraclu'Ts iamil>w»'*l a}>oui 5,400 and CcrtificaaiterB teachers about 4,600. The 
rania of CCfrlilicajfe A n> Cci lifitnli' IJ Tpjjii^hiTS liad ciropped significaiuaiv after 1952, a year to which 
the fontmn-had ommuibcrrd the lakicr cnn*»- than 2 lo l. 

^ Ghasauv Nliiiisiry uf Education. EdaBoimion Report 1960-6^. Accxzz: Miniairy of Infonaation^and 
Btvuidcasiiitg, 1S03. p. 22. 



Table 8^ — Number of traineclsrvy^^rained teadtrers in the public 
tjrim^ry and micddle schcjQii5iH»flJ/ percent of each to the total: 
School yrars i*5SI-1971-7Z 





Tntal fiiiTTmPr 


"Alined teachers 


Untrainectteachers 
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NurnhGr 


Percent 
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5 


6 


951 


7,200 


70 
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;35Z 


15,145 


293 


2S.3 




71 7 
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1953 


15,952 


592 


29.4 


11, ^bU 


7(1 C 
/U.D 


:i^BA _ 


15,809 


■.288 


21: A 




cc c 

OD.D 


IS 


16,551 


.192 


37 A 






:i£55 


17,623 


r.247 


4~:i 


10,376 


58.9 


11557- . 


18,492 


3,164 


44.1 


10,328 


55.9 


:15^' 


18,73? 


a,028 




9,705 


51.8 


•HESS 


\im 


1-3,003 


51.5 


9,401 


48.4 


m ^ 


20,209 


Li),648 


52-7 


9,561 


47.3 


'im^i ^ 


20,953 


U,160 


53.2 


9,803 


46.8 


IS&fir ^ 


25,123 


13,240 


52.7' 


11,883 


47.3 


1552-03 


31,6S 


14,171 


44.8 


17,488 


55.2 


I2fi3-64 


33,416 


13,689 


41.0 


19,727 


59.0 


I't^m-^ _ 


40,234 


14,97:3 


37-2 


25,2E1 


62.8 


15^f£45o _ 


50,950 


18,OS7 


35.5 


32,853 


64.5 


\m^7 


48,510 


1S:9?6 


35,0 


31,534 


65.0 


ISfiSZ^S 


48,613 


:19;544 


40.2 


29,059 


59,8 


I'SBMg 


47,877 


^2,502 


47.0 


25,375 


52-0 


H5S^70 ^. 


47;U58 


:27,399 


58.2 


19,S9 


41-8 


1970-71 


46.960 


30,350 


64.6 


16,610 


3fc4 


1B7;T~72 


48,107 


^33,902 


70.5 


14,205 


25.5 



^Sources: GciaJ Coast. Report on ttee Education Demartment for tfte Year i95l. Accra; Government print- 
rnTSi-DepartmErn::. 1S53. p- 33. Golit Coast Governfrrcnt. Annual Report of the Education 0«partmenf for 
thBsiYear 19S2: Actra: Gxivernm«fit: Printing Depanment. 1954. p. 44. Gold Coast Govirnment. Annual 
Ramnrt off tttw EtUucatjon Bepartnront for the Yearr 1953-54. Accra: Government PrintifiT, 1955. p. 49. 
Gold : Coast: .Government. Annual ftftport of the Ertatcatioiy Department for the Year 1954- 59. Accra: Gov- 
errrment Prt^?Mer.. 1956. p. 38. ^public of Ghatna. Central Bureau of Statistics. 1962 Statlitlcal Tear 
Bottk. Acctai, Gcvernment Pirintin^ Department, i964. p. 175. Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education 
%Hiort I96a«62> Accrsi; 2563. p. 23. Ghana, tentral Bureau of Statistics. 1964 Statistical Year Book. 
•~^n:ra; 195r. p. 191. RJumibllic of Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics. 1965-66 Statistical Year BocA. 

i^:cra: Winintry of infcrrrTRetion, lS69. p. 204. Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Statistics 1967/ 
iB. ProcesEGd. . Rcpsibltc: if Ghana, Ministry nif Education. Educational Statistics 1968-69. Accra: 1971. 
-p. 20, 21, 42: -45. Chasn,: Ministry of Ejttu=:::sn:on. Education Statistics tl969/70. Processed. Ghana, Min- 
istry of Emication. EdfiR&tion StatlstUiJs rS7n/71. Processed. Ghana, Ministry of Education. OlfWt of 
Educatlonali:StatlJtlci:iS«7l /72. proccs^m: 



St^romUa^iy tcat^ht^'is had luv r ch:-n tripled. In the primary schoois .iiione, 
th"- ,iiv:^rcentai»;e i^j: trairni'^t u:aif h^-s increased from 271 to 638. J\H^oreDver, 
111 iJiT72 tht piyopmrtioci '^udnn^^t primary school teachers who were Certifi- 
L-omr 3B; iteafdit'Ps was cxnly abmit 18 percent (3,704 of 21,010). It was 
prmiana&dy aboiitt 57 pexct^uix: -in -111966-67. 

of 1971-^ 705i prrrceai of all prmiary and middle school teachers 
".•'Tf*^- trained l^Iost osi itiirrtii had received their certificates and were carte- 
'^fr^jjirad as ''q.tatiiifiecLl*" v ;niinority were not yet. ''certificated'' and wi»k?2 



urn- 



caii-gorbcd as " ;inqualificd." The icr ^ tinnij: .3.5 pmc-ni were untrained 
lr.Lc:]icis— -also. I course. h\ i: '•iiiu^ ,,,;i(ied"" jaicj^oiy -\Io>t were :niddle 
srluool r^iiicr :hiin second^!} rhoo. aveci.. A niajoiiuv of the xradined 
piiiinary and in ddle school ic. chers v. Ctiidficate A :eachers who had 
rouijjluled 4 yci-is of teacher ii .liming . i ' t)nipleting nuiddle schooL "Ziiey 
made up -17. >ercem of the vle:nifi. .i.r y ^.chool stafT, Anoliier 7 perrcnt 
were CertifUatt- A Post Secondare te^c; .rts \\,ho had completed 2 Tearo of 
training al ])ost-School Certilicat.L' k- Avidiough the nrainuicr of Certifi- 
cate Ei teachers who received 2 ye. ol ra:iiini> at Dosx-middle school 
le^el. -\.js disojriiijiiied in the ear ly I " s. onsideralue number of them 
were enipbycd— ahnost eni: Ay : :lu : nniaiy (nuher than middle) 
M iiool-— ar_d cmistiiuted ahiiosi i |k ::i ni ') the total *elenie:ntar\' school 
leaclnrig staff. 

At the primary school le^-el, '^lai i j v y -tnuage — aboint percent — of 
rJhe teaci -cr^ wctL' trained and v aly on - -ti:u^ of tine tniined teaciiers held 
wi Cc?!t!ficate B. The priniaiy scboois tv-aixii^ed ranhcr hea\f'3y dependent 
A\}oui the untrained teachers, v. iio ni.adi- ivj auore than 36 pierr-ent of the 
ieach::ii<if staff. The great maionty of unese teachei^ were xniiddle school 
leavers. Tliey still played an iniporiaux u in the \ery first cvcle of educa- 
tion T u:htch irhe Ghanaian ciiikl is introduced not only to the three R's 
i)iit v.) imii second language as weu. 
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III. GENERAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 



The Common Entrance Examination 

At tiiicc points ol the pic-uiiK ersity general education structure — two 
uulnn and one at the end— a minority of potential candidates is selected 
lu proceed to the next cycle of general education. Xone of the selection 
Histruinents is more important than the examination for the selection of 
students to enter sccondaiy schools. 

This cxamijiation, the Common Entrance Examination (C.E.E.); ad- 
ministered by tiie West African Examination Council on behalf of the 
Ministry of Education, i? in a sense at the heart of the pre-univei^ity system 
Students are selected for all secondary schools largely on the basis of their 
performance in this examination. (Interviews are also required at some 
scliools.) A student's opportunity to go on through the secondary structure 
and prepare -for middle- and iiigh-level occupations depends almost en- 
tirely on liis pcrfonnan.TC in this single examination. Because of its great 
importance to the student and his or her parents, it would be surprising if 
teachers at tlie elcnic-ntary school level did not concentrate excessively on 
jiieparing students for the C.E.E. 

PniJils in Primar>- 8 (Middle Form II), Middle Form III, and Middle 
i orm IV s(vking admission to secondaiy schools may take the examination. 
{.No student from Continuation Class 2 had entered for it as of 1972.) The 
Education Review Committee had reconnnended that Middle Form IV 
nOlh year} students nn lon.i«er be allowed to take the examination. But 
the reconnuendation, which had been accejned by the Government White 
Paper on the committee's report, was not implemented, in order to allow 
late developers in Middle Form !V die opportunity to gain admission to 
a secondary school. A special pro\-ision does, howe\-er, apply to Middle 
Form IV students: to t^ain admission to a secondary school they must 
oi)tain a higher mark on the examination than odier students. In addition 
lo Middle Form II, III, and IV students, students in Primary 7 (Middle 
Form I) of certain middle schools selected with the approval of the 
Ministr}' of Education^ and pupils in the next year of the 6-year English- 



^ For \>oth the 1965 nnd 19C6 Common Entranrc Examinations the middle schools were selected on 
thf Imis of their nerfornumcf in the previous ycnr's Common Entrance Ejcami nation. For the 1967 
and I9G8 examinations tUcy vvrro srlccti*<l on thr liasis of their prrforniancc in the Middle School 
Lt-aving Ct-rtificati- Examination 2 yi-nrs i-arlier Hn 1965 and 196(i. respectively). The basis for the 
si-lectiun of schoois for the 1%9 and 19/0 fxaminations is not indicated in the reports of the West 
African Examinations Council for these years. 
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inediulu primarv- schools (both the pii\ate fee-paying and the public 
schools of this type) may also take examination. 

Selection of secondaiy school entrants from among Middle Form ll^ 
III, and IV students by means of an entrance or other examination is a 
very old charactenstic of Ghana's system: the selection of sixth- and 
seventh-year students is a con ipa rati \ely new development. Primary 7 
(Middle Form 1) students in selected schools have been allowed to take the 
C.E.E. since 1965 and Prhnan* 6 students in the English-medium school; 
since about 1967. 

The same Connnon Entrance ENaniinaiion is used to select students for 
entiy to the technical iiistitutions. Students seeking admission to technical 
institutes nmst take the examination in Middle Form IV.- 

The Connnon Entrance Examination consists of an objective test in 
Etigiish, an obje<:tive test in mathematics, an Eni^lish composition papKir, 
and verbal and quantitative aptitude tests.^ The entire examination is in 
English and eveiy part of it thus measures, directly or indirectly, com- 
petence in English. 

The aptitude tests were first introduced in 1964- on an experimental 
basis. The results in these tests were not included in the individual's aggie- 
t;ate score until 1970. In other words, until that time the student's final 
mark in the Common Entrance Examination was based solely on achieve- 
ment tests in English and arithmetic (which were given equal weii^ht in 
computing the overall i^rade). When first taken into account in computing 
the overall score, the aptitude tests were allotted 100 of the total possible 
300 points in the complete examination. A decision was made to weight 
lUviu mure heavily and in 1972 and 1973 they were allotted 200 of the total 
•100 points, as indicated below.* 



= Tin- prt-MMU s^LMciii in which the CK.K. iuis hn n Msid for srl.riiim sUidrms frcuu m»Tal cU^r* 
Uk all vcntuLuv st hiH>ls iiud f<>. si l.Ttijm Mmli-nts for thr tPthjiic^U iosiiiutfs has brcii oprrating ^n\Y 
sincr 19(»3. rn viously. .-vcpi possibly for thr pt rbd 19*»5-1938. the C.E E. was used for selccUn^ 
sti,drnts f.ir rnJry >o sojii.. ..I i\iv s<routluiy sf ho.ils-thr prt-l931 imtitutions— and one <ir ^orC 
other insnuuiiiiis tvpri- us.-d for selecting students f<»r tntry to oth.T sfcoiidary schools and the t^ch' 
niral instiiniUMis. Originally, hrfor,- 1031. ihi- C.V.M. was us.d for srlrrting students from the 8tl» 
ihroush thr 10th y»M»s fm ruiiy to thr assisird srluHils. By 1933 ;.iid \9U. after sclf-govcrnnirPt . th^ 
C.r..E.. thru t.ikni nuly l,y Miuhnts in thr «th and 9ih yriirs. ttm tinned to scnc ai the '^Irc 
lion iiiiiruinrnt f"r prr-M)31 iiislinitious. A snout! i-\aiiiiiu»tItMi was usrd for srlrctiiis pupils for ,h*- 
Mhools hrought Imo tin- s>^trin in or afi.r l^.^ili (thr day ;ijk1 rncninmcd schools) . and a third cx;i„,- 
ihatiou was used for srlcctlon of students for trchiiical courses. Bttwern 1955 and 1958 thr N\ni«r 
r\:n.iinailon was us^tl for thr thrrr srpjiatr cniiancr conipriiiions. and it was taken hy puP»U in 
ihr 9th. and lOth yr.irs. Fjom iy-*»9 ihrouRh VMii thr C-E.K. was nsrd tinly for sclrctinK Mmdl**- 
Koroi II aod Form IH stndrots for Mcond:iry schools. A part of the Middle School Leaving Cetx\fi- 
CAW isamln.iiion \%.is usrd for srUrtiou of pupils from Middle Form IV for entry to t'nC U-chnical 
instituus (then the junior technical institutes) and to secontlary schoo.. whose entrants did not co„i<r 
iioiu Forms II and lU. 

»A new "social studies" paper that was :in objective test in geography, elenienury Kt npfa» sci*:t\c.C' 
antl history and civirs was also «iw n in 1972. hut thr results in this paper were not included the 
awgrrnate uuirk. and the paprr was not to br ofTrrrd in suljsequent yrar^. 

• Infoiniaiion provided to the autlmr hy thr Ghana Oflice of tUc West African K;«nun»lioo* 
Council, July 1972. 
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Before 1972 



1972 and 1973 



Total points 



300 
60 
40 
100 
100 



400 
80 
40 
80 



Objective English «. 
English composition 
Objective arithmetic 
Aptitude 



Verbal 

Quantitative 



100 
100 



The plan, as of 1972, was to weight the results in the aptitude tests even 
more heavily in subsequent years. 

Apparently the value of the former pre-1970 examination, which was 
largely an achievement test and a test of competence in English, was in-, 
creasingly questioned as a means of selecting the students most capable of 
benefiting from secondary education. A high percentage of the students so 
carefully selected for secondary school admission through the C.E.E. have 
not performed well in the Ordinary-Level examinations f.t the end of the 
basic secondary school course. (Details appear in part V.) Moreover, re- 
search by the West African Examinations Council sho^ved that the correla- 
tion between 1962 C.E.E. marks and 1967 Ordinary-Level examination 
grades was not high. 

There is also evidenci: suggesting that students from a high socioeconomic 
background, including students who have attended well-stafTedj English- 
medium private schools where they have been drilled for the examination, 
have had an advantage over other students. The percentage of applicants 
from private primary schools gaining admission to secondary schools has 
been much higher than the national average, and although one study has 
shown that secondary students from private primary schools have per- 
formed slightly better on Ordinary-Level examinations than those from 
public schools, it has not been sho\vn that the former are inherently more 
intelligent than the latter. Students whose fathei's hold jDrofessional, ad- 
nn'nistnitive, and other white collar positions have been overrepresented in 
ilic secondary school population, but in many secondary schools they have 
not performed as well on the Ordinaiy-Level examination as students from 
other backgrounds, a fact suggesting that some of the former, because of 
background factors, have bocu able to perform well on the C.E.E. and get 
into the secondary system although they have been incapable of performing 
well in the basic secotidary school course.'' 

Whatever factors motivated it, the plan to change the nature; of the 
C.E.E, nuist be viewed as a major development intended to draw into the 
secondary structure pupils of the greatest potential. 



David A Shiinnn. ''Selection for Secondary Schools in Ghana: The Problem of Choosing the Most 
Capable," West African Journal of Education., XV:3: 173-77, October 1971. 
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The Secondary Schools 



As of 1971-72, the system of general secondary education schools con- 
sisted of 139 public schools enrolling 56,801 students and about 124 private 
fee-charging schools. Over the years since 1951 a number of formerly 
private secondary schools have come into the jiubHc system, but private 
schools have continued to open — unquestionably responding to a demand 
for general secondary education that has not been satisfied by the public 
educational system. These private schools apparently offer an academic 
program similar to the one given in the public schools to prepare their 
students for the same Ordinary-Level examination, but, generally speaking, 
their standards are lower than those of the public schools and their students 
do not perform as well on the examination as public school students. The 
following pages pertain to the public secondary schools. 

There were, as previously indicated, 139 of these public secondary 
schools in 1971-72. Four of them were secondai7 technical schools, which 
differ from the others only in the fact that their program emphasizes 
science and mathematics and includes handicraft (metalwork, woodwork, 
technical drawing) subjects. Most of the secondary schools, other than 
the secondary technical schools that bear this title, are called secondary 
schools (these words appear in the name of the school), but a few are 
called college, high school, academy, or grammar school instead. 

Most of the seconda»7 schools enroll between 300 and 700 students. 
About 10 enroll 700 or more. Of those enrolling less than 300, most are 
new institutions not yet o(f(^ring the complete basic secondary school course. 
The majority are coeducational institutions. As of 1970-71, for example, 
84 were coeducational, 27 boys schools, and 14 girls schools. Of the second- 
ary schools about 50 are classified as boarding schools (some of these have 
some day students), about 40 as day and boarding schools, more than 20 
as day-schools with hostel facilities, and fewer than 10 as purely day schools. 
Of the nearly 57,000 puj^ils enrolled in 1971-72, almost 42,000 were board- 
ing pupils and more than 4,000 day pupils living in hostels. Fewer than 
1 1,000 were day pupils. 

All the secondary schools offer the same basic course leading to the same 
Ordinary-Level examination (described below), and, as the author of a 
recent article states, "in so far as all the pupils . . . sit the same examina- 
tions, it can be said that the schools offer equality of opportunity. It can- 
not, however, be denied that within the secondary school system there is a 
certain hierarchy of merit, and given a free choice parents and pupils would 
opt for certain secondary schools to the neglect of others." ^ They may 



" W. F. Barrett. ''A Comiwriscm of Ghrinaiiin Sccoiulary Schools on the Basis of the Ordinary Level 
Results for the Yt-ars l%7 and 1908.** Chanc, Journal of Education, 1:2:6, January 1970- 
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prefer a school because it is long establishedj because of the family's ties 
with it, or. because of its record of academic performance. 

Twelve of the public secondaiy schools trace their histories back to the 
period before self-government in 1951, and a number of them, perhaps for 
this and other reasons, seem to be regarded as among the institutions of 
highest prestige. These schools are the following: 

Aburi Girls' Secondary School 

Accra Academy 

Achimota 

Adisadel College 

Holy Child College 

Mawuli Secondary School 

Mfantsipim School 

Prempch College 

St. Aiigustinc*s College 

St. Monica's College 

Gbewaa Secondary School (until 1971-72 Government Secondary School, Ta- 
male) 

Wesley Girls' High School 

Another group of 13 schools are institutions that were brought into the 
public system when the Accelerated Development Plan was launched in 
1952. All the rest — the overwhelming majority — have been established or 
brought iiito the pui)lic system since that date, many of them in the 1960*s. 

The article referred to earlier compares the secondary schools from the 
viewpoint of the success of their students in the Ordinary-Level examina- 
tion over a 3-year j5eriod, 1966 through 1968, and reveals the great varia- 
tions within the public system. In each of the 3 years more than half of the 
students in each of several secondary schools passed 5 or more subjects at 
Ordinary-Level while less than 10 j)erccnt of the students in each of a 
number of other schools did so. In each of the years some schools had 
nb.solutely no students who failed to pass even one subject at Ordinaiy 
Level while in some other schools more than half of the students failed to 
do this. 

The article lists the 20 secondary schools with the highest percentage of 
students obtaining 5 or more Ordinary-Level passes in each of the 3 yeai's 
from 1966 through. 68 and also the 20 secondary schools with the lowest 
percentage of students obtaining no Ordinary-Level passeis (failing com- 
pletely) in each of these 3 years — in other words the schools of highest 
academic peifonnance. • All schools that fall within either category for 2 
or 3 of the years are listed below in alj)habetical order, with an X indicating 
the category or categories into which each school fell. 



' It also lists the 20 schools liaving thr lowest pcrcrntagc of students obtaining 5 or more Ordinary- 
Level passes in o.irh of tht» years lOtiG, iDfJ. :iml 19f>8 and the 20 schools having the highest percent- 
age of candidates with no Ordinary-Level passes in each of these years. 

139. 
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Scfiool 



Among 20 xcfiools 
with highest percentage 
of candidates obtaining 
5 or Ttwre "0-Lcvel'* 

passes in — 
1966, 1967, 2 of the 
and 1968 years 



Aburi Girls' Secondary School 

Accra Academy 

Achimota Secondary School 

Adisadel College 

Asankrangwa Secondary School 

Bishop Herman 

Ghanata Secondary School 

Government Secondary Technical 

School, Takoradi 
Manya Krobo Secondary School 
Mawuli Secondary School 
Mfantsipim School 
Opoku Ware Secondary School 
Pope John Secondary School 
Prempeh College 
Seventh Day Adventist Secondary 

School, Bekwai 
St. Augustine's College 
St. Francis Girls Secondary School 
St. John's College 
St. Mary's Secondary School 
St. Peter's 

Twencboa Kodua Secondary School 
Wesley Girls' High School 
Wenneba Secondary School 



X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



Among 20 schools 
with lowest percentage 
of candidates with no 
''O'LeveV passes in — 

1966, 1967, 2 of the 
and 1968 years 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



Nine of these schools are pre- 1951 institutions and two of them (Ghanata 
and Opoku Ware) date from 1952. In all but five the proportion of 
graduates on the stafT (as of 1970-71) was higher than the national 
average (55 percent )j and in the following 12 the proportion exceeded 65 
percent; Aburi Girls', Accra Academy^ Achimota, Adisadel, Bishop^ Her- 
man, Mfantsipim, Opoku Ware, Prempeh^ St. Augustine's^ St, John's, St. 
Peter's, Wesley Girls'. 



Examinations and Program of Study 



In Ghana, as in a number of African countries whose systems are 
modeled on the British systeiTi, the full secondary school program has con- 
sisted for many years of two cycles: a basic secondary course which has 
been 5 years in length (Forms I-V), except for the brief period before the 
1966 coup when it was reduced to"4 years, and the further 2-year course 
known as the Sixth Form — a concentrated program in a fe\y subjects that 
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may prepare the student for university admission. All secondary schools 
have offered all or part of the basic course; but only some of them (40 of 
the total 139 in 1971-72) have offered die Sixth Form. 

Both courses have led to external examinations, i.e., examinations ad- 
ministered by an external (outside the school) examining body. The basic 
course has led to examinations at Ordinary-Level and the Sixth Form to 
examinations at Advanced-Level. Each of these end-of-course examinations 
has played a crucial role in die individual student's academic progress, 
because advancement to the next cycle of the system has depended en- 
tirely on his performance in the single final examination. And these ex- 
tiMual examinations and the regulations and syllabuses upon which they are 
based have largely determined the programs of study in the secondary 
schools. Formerly both the Ordinary- and Advanced-Level examinations 
were administered by an examinations body in the United Kingdom. The 
West African Examinations Council, established in 1952, assumed full 
responsibility for the Ordinary-Level examination in 1960. Later in the 
decade it began to take over responsibility for the Advanced-Level examina- 
tions, and by 1972 was conducting the Advanced-Level examinations in 
most subjects. The revision of syllabuses for individual subjects to bring 
them more closely into line with African needs has been going on over a 
})criod of years, both before and after the transfer of responsibility for 
conducting the examination from examining bodies in die United Kingdom 
to the West African Examinations Council. 

The Basic Course 

The external esaminatioji. — l"he basic 5 -year secondary school course 
has always led to an external exaniiiiation at ^^Ordinary-Level" adminis- 
tered by an external examinations body and has largely been determined 
by the regulations and the subject syllabuses issued by the examinations 
lK)dy for the e.xaiiiiiiation. Over the years, Ghanaian students completing 
the course have taken various Ordinary-Level examinations in order to 
earn either a School Certificate, which requires examinations in a number 
of- subjects selected from certain groups of 'subjet:ts and adequate overall 
performance in a range of subjects, or a General Certificate of Education 
(G.C.E.), which can be awarded on the basis of adequate performance in 
a single subject. 

Students completing the basic secondary school course originally took the 
examination for the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate administered 
by the University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate (in the 
United Kingdom) and held in December each year. Later, after establish- 
ment of the West African Examinations Council in 1952, they took the 
examination for the West African School Certificate, which was held at the 
end of November each year and conducted by the Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations Syndicate in collaboration with the Council. 
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By 1960 the West African Examinations Council was able to assume 
complete responsibility for {he. Ordinary-Level examination, and in that 
year it conducted on its own the lirst examination for the new School 
Certificate — "The Scliool Certificate of the West African Examinations 
Council." Meld in June eadi year, liie new examination was introduced 
to permit a changeover to a sciiool year ending in June which would coin- 
cide with tiuit of university institutions and to allow the local West African 
Council, which would have full respouDibility for the scheme of the ex- 
amination and subject syllabuses, to provide the most suitable examination 
for schools in Ghana and Sierra Lconc.^ The regulations for the examina- 
tion and the syllabuses in indi\'idual subjects were initially those of the West 
African School Certificate that had been replaced. 

In 1963 the name of the esaniination was changed to Joint Examination 
for the School Certificate and General Certificate of Education of the West 
African Esa mi nations Council. Students taking the examination who 
failed to qualify for the award of the School Certificate but obtained the 
niark of "Credit" or better in at least one subject received the General 
Certificate of Education of the West African Examinations Council, Also 
in 1963 English language ceased to be a compulsory examination subject 
for Ghanaian candidates. Previously a number of candidates who had 
obtained 3, 4. or 5 credits had failed to gain a certificate and were unable 
to proceed with their schooling s'-icly because of a failure in English, 

In 1965 there was a more radical change. The examination for the 
School Certificate \s*as replaced by the Cpuncirs examination for the 
General Certificate of Education Ordinary-Level. A candidate could enter 
in any combination of subjects he wished without any restrictions as to 
minimum number of subjects or subject grouping, and was awarded the 
General Certificate of Education (G.C.E.) of the West African Examina- 
tions Council if he obtained grade 6 or higher (a G.CE. Ordinary-Level 
pass) jn one or more subjects, This G.C.E, examination continued to be 
taken through 1969.* 

In 1970 the Joint Examination for the School Certificate and the General 
Certificate of Education of the West African Examinations Council was 
reintroduced in Ghana. Conducted by the Council in June of each year, 
the examination is taken by Form V students in both public and private 
secondaiy schools and may be taken also by private candidates, i.e., those 
'not attending schools. Although candidates may enter this examination on 
a single subject basis (taking one or more subjects in any combination) to 
earn die General Certificate of Education, most .students completing Form 
V take it to earn the full School Certificate. 



''Thi! Wi'st African F.xainiiiations Counril- School Examinatiohi in I^n* Africa i95J-/f59, A 
Statistical Summary. August 1959. p. 2. 
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To do this, the candidate must enter for ;it least 6 and not more than 9 
subjects." Tliese nuist inchule subjects from each of groups I, II, III, and 
IV in the following grouping of subjects: 



I. Languages: English language, Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 

African languages, Arabic. 
II. General Subjects: English literature, Bible knowledge, Islamic religions 
knowledge, history, government, geography. 

III. Mathematical subjects: General mathematics, additional mathematics, 
modern mathematics, additional modern mathematics, mathematics C.^- 
Level ) . 

IV. Science subjects: General science, additional general science, biology, 
chemistry, physics, agricultural science, health science. 

V. Arts and crafts: Art, music, needlework and dressmaking, cookery, home 
management. 

VI. Technical subjects: Geometrical and building drawing, geometrical and 
mechanical drawing, applied electricity, basic electronics, metalwork, 
woodwork. 

VII. Conunercial and secretarial subjects: Conimerce, principles of accounts, 
economics, shorthand, and typewriting (taken as a single subject)." 

This is a new re\-ised grouping ed'cctix-e for the 1972 examination. 
Formerly tliere were 6 groups. The first 5 were the same: the sixth was 
*'Technical and Conunercial Subjects." In the new grouping economics 
lias been moved from Grouj? II to Croup VII and woodwork and metal- 
work from V to VI. Also the following subjects have been added: Applied 
electricity, basic electronics, modern mathematics. 

The grading scale for each subject examination consists of Grades 1 
through 9, Grade 1 being the highest and Grade 9 the lowest. Land a corre- 
si)onding scale of words raai^ing from ''excellent" to "failure^' The num- 
bered gradifs appear on result sheets and the word grades (except for 
failure) on the School Certificate itself. Grades 1 through 3 are, re- 
spectiirely. marks of Excellence, Very Good, and Good; grades 4 through 
6 are iiuniks of Credit; Grade 7 and 8 are marks of Pass; and grade 9 is 
a marlk of ::Eailure. Each of the grades 1 through 6 (Credit or better) in a 
subjet'tt on the School Certificate examination is equivalent to a pass at 
OrdirUiW-Lexel in the corresponding subject of the General Certificate of 
Education examinations of the U.K. Examining Boards. "It is the lowest 
.standard g(jnerally recognized for exem])tion from other examinations and 
for imiversity entrance.'' 

The equi\'alencies between the nmnbered grades, School Certificate 
marks, and General Certificate of Education Ordinary-Le\*cI pass and fail 
grades are as follows: 



^ An optional oral Knglisli trs( tuay lit* takni in addition to (he G to 9 suhjocts. 

"'The West Afric:in KxnuiirMiiitits C<Miiiril. Stfionl CcrtlfUntv and dncral Cvittftcatr of Edutalton 
(Ordinary and Advanctd I.cvclsJ Ui'uulutions and Syllabusn for the Examinations 1U72. pp. 18-19, 
>» Ibid. p. 22. 
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Siliool Certificate G.C.E. Oniimary'Level 
Numbered grades grades gnauies 

1 Excellent 

2 Very good 

3 Good 

Pass 

4 



5 I Credit 

. 6 1 : 

7 p^^^ 

8 p^., 

9 Fail 

An aggregate mark is calculated on the basis of the grades in an indi- 
vidual's best 6 subjects. Vov example, if the individual obtains Grade 5 in 
each of his best 6 subjects, his aggregate is 30. The lower the aggregate the 
higher the standard of overall performance. 

To earn the School Certificate the candidate must at a single examina- 
tion reach a satisfactory standard as judged by his aggregate performance 
in his best 6 subjects — specifically, an aggregate of not more than 45 in his 
best 6 subjects — and either pass in at least 6 subjects with credit in at 
least one of them, or pass in 5 subjects with credits in at least two of them.^^ 

School Certificates are awarded in three Divisions. Division I Certificates 
are awarded to candidates -ho — 

1. Pass in at least 6 subri-ris. including 1 saibiftect from each oi :the G romps 1 
through IV. 

-2. Pass with credit in at le:..st 5 of these subjects, including English- language- 
3. Obtain an aggregate lu. L-xc.ceding 2S in the best 6 subjects. 

Division I l^istinction certuicates are awarded to those who also obtain 
credit in some subject from each of the Groups I through IV and an ag- 
gregate not exceeding 12. 

Division II certificates are awarded to those who — 



1. Pass ill at least 6 subjects, including English language, drasvn fronn any 4 of 
the 7 groups. 

2. Pass Nviih credit in at least 4 of these subjects. 

3. Obtain an aggregate not exceeding 

Division III certificates are awarded to those who obtain either one 
credit and five jjasses or two credits and three passes and an aggregate of 
not more than 4.'). A pass in English language is not compulsory. 

A candidate who enters for the full School Certificate (a "full entry" 
candidate), fails to qualify lor the award of a School Certificate, but passes 



1^ III this and iht- followiiiij pina^i.L|»)i^ "ikiss** rfft-nj to a School Crrtificale pass (gnidts 7 or 8 or 
better^, not to a G.C.E. pasx. ••Cridu or ' pass willi cn-tlit" means obtiiin grade () or belter (grades 
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u'x:::2.i r cdit in ut least one !iiil)je( i is awarded a Genera 1 Certificate of Edu- 
canron Ordinary- l.c\'C'I of liu* Wo.st African Examinations Council. Can- 
dicaics wlio enter on a sin^I^ subject basis and pass with credit in at least 
one subject are also awardeci a (leneral Certificate of Education. 

Curriculuins. — The cxaHiination regulations have always allowed stu- 
dents to include practical (connnercial, lechnical, domestic) subjects in 
their final examination. Lniil recently, howe\er, very few students were 
taking such subjects. For most students the basic secondaiy school course 
was a purely academic one. In recent yearS; however, the diversification of 
the secondary school cuniculum has been proceeding steadily: Business 
studies and agrirulimal science ha\e been introduced into an increasing 
number of schools. The number of secondary schools ofTering courses in 
agriculture increased from 8 in 1969-70 to 28 in 1970-71;^^ and then 
leaped to 65 — about half of all the secondary schools — in 1972." Only one 
or two of these schools. howe\ er. oITered agricultural science ast a School 
C-i'i tificate subject up through i'Dinis IV and V. The number of secondary 
sdhools ofTennng business studie-^ incieased to 26 in 1969-70/'' 37 in 1970- 
73.^" and 4G" as of 1972.^^ (In Edition the Government has in recent years 
Deein maintaining a separate pn'oup of secondaiy level commercial schcolsj 
'A-hich are discussed later in thbf chapter.) 

In the first 3 years (Forms l-lll) of the basic 5-year secondary course 
students take a broad genen j program including English langua:gej a 
ihi^naian langua^^e — Twi. F'ai '-i.-. Cio, or Ewe —social studies, matheirsatics, 
.^id. science (cither genernl sc'i-nce or a pure science). Mar^y schools offer 
aome science lor gii'ls at this h^cl and some, as indicated, offer agricuitural 
^cierjce or business studies. Tlie program is expected to reflect the re- 
quirements of the School Certificate examination. 

At the end of I-'orm III a student selects, in accordance with these ex- 
amination recjuirements. the subjects he wishes to take in the School 
Certificate examination. Me takes these subjects in Forms IV and V, re- 
cei\-ing instruction that follows the subject syllabuses for the School Certifi- 
cate examination that are issued by the West African Examinations Coun- 
cil. As explained previously, to earn the School Certificate he will have to 
take an examination in at least 6 subjects, including at least one subject 
horn each of the four groups: (1) Languages, which include English 
language, a subject evidently required of all students, Ghanaian languages, 
and others, (2) general subjects, which include Bible knowledge, English 



"The Editors. "Recent Developments in Gh.in.i Ethjcation." Ghana Journal of Education, 2:4:19, 
0«t()l)t-r 1971. 

^' Inforinaunn Mippliid hy Ghan.n*s Ministry of Etliicnuon. July 1972. 
'•'The I'tliturs. 'Recint Developments in Ghan.i Education." loc. cit. p. 19. 
'"Ibid. p. 2. 

Jtifoiination supplied by Ghan.i 's Ministry of Educition. July 1972. 

Students ntrnlled in business Muciie.s t:ike only goncr.il education subjects in Forms I ar.d 11 and 
Ki'neral rduriition subjects and twn business ediiotion subjects— tyncwrlting and commerce — in Form 
III. The Editors. • Recent iXvelopments in Gh.in.-i Education." loc. cit. pp. 2, 3. 
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literature, and social studies subjects, (3) iiuuhenialical subjects, and (4) 
science subjects, wliich include health science and agricultural sciences as 
well as general science, pliysics, chenustry, and biology. He selects his other 
subjects from these or other <^roups of subjects. Students concentrate on 
either arts subjects, science subjects, or conniiercial subjects, and they are 
identified in the educational statistics as either arts, science, or commerce 
students. 

Today as in past years, arts students outnumber science students and 
both greatly oumumber counnercial students. As of 1971-72, 53 percent 
of all Form IV students ijn public secondary schools were arts students; 39 
percent, science students; and 8 peicent, commerce students. With only one 
or two schools ofi'ering iigricultural science and few ofTering technical 
subjects at the Form IV and V level, probably very few of the science 
students were taking these subjects. 

The number of ''full entry" school candidates who took examinations 
in each of a number of subjects in the June 1969 G.C.E. Ordinary-Level 
examination was as follows: 



English langauge 


9,092 


Mathematics 


6,748 


Bible knowledge 


4,898 


History 


4,802 


English literature 


4,731 


Geography 


4,049 


General science 


3,710 


French 


3,069 


Biology 


2,841 


Ghanaian languages (Twi, Fante, Ga and Ewe) 


2,076 


Additional mathematics 


2,006 


Chemistry 


1,806 


Physics 


1,703 


Art 


1,257 


Additional general science 


1,255 


Economics 


1,049 


Health science 


1,016 



Much smaller numbers took tcrhnic\v\ roiv ivfrcial or domestic subjects, 
and as:wullural science. 

The list sugjresis the .subjects that have been and may still be taken by 
the largest number of Ghanaian students in Korms IV ajid V. Next to 
English language and mathematics, the most heavily enrolled subjects 



'"Studrnts who take :it liMst two scii-iicc subjects are chissirifd :is scirnci- students. In Form IV and 
Konn V. finuimrcr .stndi-nts take, in addition Ui the one snhjcct from t'ach of the fonr groups re- 
quired fur the School Certificate ixiiniination. four business subjects: Tyj)PwritinK. shortlia'nl <.ini- 
nuTCf. :uid bookkfe|)ins (principles of accounting) in Form IV; typewriting, shortliand or book- 
keeping. coninuM'ce. :ind oHice practice in F<irMt \'. Ibid. p. 3. 

^* Candidates from all schools, public ami jirivate. who took 4 or more subjects. 

-» The West African Kxainiuations Council. Annual Report for the Ytar Ended SI March 1970. 
p. 77. 
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were Bible kiuns'lcelui!, iiistofy. and Jiiiglish litcratiirc vcudcnts studying^ 
history now pit-pare lior an cxainlnauikjh in one of tihc .ollowing: History 
of West AfrioL. A. 13. 1000 — ^Prt^sent ilOay; I listoii y of AJrLca in the Nine- 
tecnth and T-.vcntietli Centuries: AV'orld liij^tory Cir.:a 1750 to Date. 
Formerly the siudent conld take Ins Ordinary-Le\'el exuniination in Euro- 
pean and BrnLsh History 1763-1945 ov History of the British Empire and. 
Conunon\Nealih. 'J'liese two esaininations we::te not repiaccd by the third 
subject/ World History Circa 1750 to Date, until 1969. English literature 
includes Shakespeare, drama and prose (including writings of African 
authors), poetry (including West African verse), and classical English 
novels. 

For niany- years Ghanaian students luu'e been able to select one of 
four Ghanaian languages (Twi, Fante, Cia, and Ewe) as an Ordinary- 
Level examination subject. During the 1960's die percentage of students 
who did this declined steadily. In 1960, 51 percent of the candidates from 
a group of older secondary schools oflercd a Ghanaian language. By 19^ 
only 25 percent did so." By the late 1960's. as the 1969 list above indicate; 
the number of students taking an examination in French was larger than 
the combined number taking Ghanaian languages. One concerned authsmr 
explained: 

... a number of scrnndar>- ichnol entrants, particularly Ghanaian children from 
Intcrnatimial Srhools and PrcparattM-y Srliools f(»r which the Xfinistry of Edu- 
catinn has no direct rosprmsihility, cki not speak any Ghanaian language nor 
are they taught in their primavy scliools any Ghanaian langnage as a subject. 
.\nd although in some secondary schools attendance at vernac\ilar classes is com- 
pulsory for the first two or three years of the five-year secondavy school course, 
the students tend to regard these vernacular periods as a rest-cure and dn not 
pay much attention and. as a result f>f their wenk ftni ndatifMU in the subjeKir- <3<> 
not feel confident cnoucrh to ofF^nr it fo,r th^^ Schwiol CknificjJtc F.xnminatioai.*' 

Latin \s as once a lu.*avily enrolled snbject, bnit has virtually disappeared 
from the curricuhnn. In 1960 alKint 44 percent of ahe students taking the 
Ordinary-Level esaiuination ofTcned it as a subjeor. This j)ercentage. had 
fallen to about 4 percent in 196£.'* 

71ie Sixth Form 

The 2-year sixth form course (Lower Form VL and Upper Form VI) 
has ahvays been a proirrani of study in a limited number of academic 
subjects which has served i)ri!uarily as a uni\'ersity preparaicrv* program. 
The students ha\c specialized in either arts or science. 



-•=1. K. Chini-'buah. "The Ktlur:ition Rrvicw Report and the Study of Ghanaian Languages," 
Chana journal of Eduction, 1:2:24. Jaimuary 1970. 
Ibid. p. 35. 
=* Ibid. p. 24. 
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Since 1960, when the new School Certificate exaininatioii taken in June 
was uUrochiced, students have been selected for entiy to the sixth form 
on the basis of their i)crfonnancc in the Ordinary-Level examination — 
the School Certificate or the G.C.E. examination.-^ As of 1972 the mini- 
nuun requirement for entiy was a "pass with credit" or better (the equiva- 
lent of a General Certificate of Education Ordinary-Level pass) in five 
subjects, including English, and an aggregate in the five subjects not ex- 
ceeding 23 (for boys) or 25 (for girls). Many Sixth Forms have, however, 
required an aggregate not exceeding 20. 

The course has always prepared students for external examinations at 
'VXdvanced-Levcf* and has been based on the subject syllabuses for these 
examinations. Formerly students completing the course took subject exam- 
inations administered entirely by examining bodies in the United King- 
dom, and their programs were based on subject syllabuses issued by those 
bodies. From January 1951 (when the first Ghanaian Sixth Form students 
completed their course at Achimota) through 1961, Sixth Form students 
took the Cambridge Higher School Certificate examination administered 
by the University of Caml)ridge Local Examinations Syndicate.^* From 
June 1962 through June 1967 they took the University of London Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education Advanced-Level examinations administered 
solely by the University of London School Examinations Department 
and also a General Paper of the West Afi'ican Examinations Council set 
for Advanced-Level candidates. When Ghana (and Sierra Leone and 
shifted to the University of London examinations, the university 
made a number of changes in its syllabuses and examinations for various 
subjects to adapt these to local West African needs,-** but it evidently be- 
eanic clear diat . . Only if AVest Africa establishes its ov/n examination 
will it he able to have syllabuses specially suited to the requirements of its 
universities and secondary schools. The British examining bodies are, 
andcrstandably, reluctant to introduce new syllabuses for comparatively 
small numbers of candidates and they cannot find^ examiners in Britain 
for syllabuses widi a strong West African bias. . . 

Priiviously suuirnts wprf selected through a xpfci:il Sixth-Form entry examination, administered 
Uiv ihc Wrsi Afrlean INaiiiiii.itions Ctumell. wliirh Inehuh'd EngPish and 3, 4. or 5 otJicr suhjcctf. 

^' In 2 VL-ry iMily yi ;ns. 1952 siiid 19r)3, the London Univrrsity Intcrtucdiatc Exaiuinatlon was also 
Rakcu l)y soiw SiMli Form stiidi-nis. 

The ch:ingi' in Ghan.n's school yf:ir ihjt tuok placL- in 1900 made it impossible to continue with 
tliL' Gmibridgu examine lion that w.ns offered late in thr caU-iuLir year, A shift was therefore required 
m tin- University i.f LDndnti June exaiiiin;ilit>n. 

A sylbhus ip .Vfiicin history \v;is approved as an optional stihjrct for I of the 3 examination 
pjprrs making up dti- history rN:inuuatioii. A spici:d syllabus in Knglish literatufi.- Maa dzvclopcd for 
till* four West .\frie;in rjm.itriis. .V new syllabus in economies required pupils to ithistratc their an- 
swers by reference to the (conomirs of West Af>ij:i and one in econontic history provided that stu- 
dents woidd wriH' mie pi^ici in West AfrieiUi economic history and one in Briti.h and European 
rather than write two papers in British and F.uropean economic history. Modlfieatlons in biology and 
zoology syllabuses were also niade. 

*The West African Examinations Council. Annual Report for tht Ytar Ended Zl March 1965. 
p. 25. * 
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The \Vest African Kxaniinations Council therefore decided in 1965 to 
estabhsh its own Ad\ anccd-Level CJciieral Certificate of Education exam- 
inations lor Sixdi Form students.'" Jiince dien it has been issuing — a few 
at a time — its own Ad\'aHCed-LeveI (A-Level) subject syllabuses. Begin- 
nin«r in June 1968 it luif? introduced each year one or more new General 
Certiiicate of liducation Advanced-Le\el examinations of its own; i.e., 
examinations based on^cohncil syllabuses and conducted entirely (set and 
marked) by the council. It has thus been gradually takhig over from the 
University of London complete responsibility for the A-Lcvel examina- 
tions. 

The tabulation .shows the subjects for which the council had issued 
syllabuses, the dates on which council examinations based on these sylla- 
buses were first taken in Ghana, and the school year in which Ghanaian 
secondar)' schools presumably began to use the new syllabuses in order 
to prepare their students for these examinations. 





Date of first 


First school year 


Subject 


examination 


new syllabus used 


Economics 


June 1968 


1966-67 


Economic history 


June 1968 


1966-67 


Government 


June 1968 


1966-67 


Chemistry 


June 1969 


1967-68 


Mathematics 


June 1970 


1968-69 


Geography 


June 1970 


1968-69 


Biology 


June 1971 


1969-70 


Physics 


June 1971 


1969-70 


History 


June 1971 


1969-70 


English literature 


June 1972 


1970-71 


Religious studies 


June 1972 


1970-71 



By 1972 syllabuses issued by the council were being used for most of the 
subjects taken by any considerable number of Ghanaian Sixth Form stu- 
dents, and council G.C.E. Advanced-Level examinations had already been 
held in these subjects. Odier subjects were still covered by University of 
London G.C.E. A-level syllabuses and examinatjons. 

Seven grades arc used in marking both tlic West African Examinations 
Council and the University of London Advanced-Le\'el subject examina- 
tions. The Hrst fh c, .\ H, C, O, and E, are grades of pass in descending 
order of merit. The sixth grade in the University of London examination 
is Grade O, denoting an Ordinaiy-Levcl (O-level) pass. In the West 
African Examinations Council examinations the sixth grade is a *'sub- 
sidiaiy ]}ass" which is defined as ''a standard below A-Le\'el and above the 
0-Lc\*el." The se\entli grade in both West African Examinations Coun- 



s» Ibid. 

^' Thr West Afric.in F.\.'»ini nations Cv)iJnc.il- School Certificaif and Grnrral Certificate of Education 
(Ordinaty and Adianced Uvcls) Rrgulations and Syllabuses for the Examinations 1972. p. 17. 
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cil and London examinations is a failure. To qualify for the award of a 
General Certificate of Education Advanced-Level of the ^Vest African 
Examinations Council, the candidate need only attain. Grade E in one 
subject. 

In addition to the subject examinations, the \Vest African Examinatiojis 
Council administers a General Paper for Advanced-Level candidates. This 
is designed to test the student's intellectual ability rather than how much 
•'knowledge he has, to serve as a means of ensuring that he reads widely, 
and to test his use of language as a tool. It consists of two papers. The first 
covers (1) African and non-African cultures and art forms, (2) social, 
economic, and political issues of the modern world, including problems of 
philosophy and religion, and (3) the development and application of 
science and its results in the modern world, particularly in developing 
countries. The second paper tests comprehension of a passage in English, 
ability to interpret graphical, diagrammatical, or tabular presentation of 
facU, and ability to think clearly and detect illogical or emotional state- 
ments. 

Each Sixth Form student specializes in arts or sciences throughout his 
course. In either case, he takes 3 or 4 subjects (usually 3) and also a gen- 
eral studies course to prepare for the General Paper. The subjects avail- 
able include those on the list given previously and others examined by the 
University of London. Judging by the number of persons taking Advanced- 
Level examinations in each subject in 1968, the arts subjects taken by the 
largest number of students have been economics, history, English literature, 
and government; and the science subjects, physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics. 

Presumably most Ghanaian students completing the Sixth Form taVe 
e.xaminations at Advanced Level in three or four subjects and the General 
Paper of the ^Vest African Examinations Council set for Advanced-Lev^*] 
candidates. The General Paper is optional but a pass in it is required for 
university admission in Ghana. .\1I of an individual's A-Level subject exarn- 
inations will be exanunation;> for the General Certificate of Education 
Advanced-Level of the West African Examinations Council administered 
by the council unless he has taken one (or more) subjects for which the 
council has not yet introduced an A-Level examination. If he has dor\Q 
sOy he will take an examination for the University of London General 
Certificate of Education Advanced-Level in this subject (or subjects) and 
council examinations in the others. 

Teachers 

As of 1971-72, 53.4 percent (1,710) of the total 3,199 stafl members of 
the public secondaiy .schools were university graduates and of the remain- 
ing 1,489 nongraduates, more than half (811) held diplomas or specialist 
qualifications (including those earned at the Advanced Teacher Training 
College, \Vinneba). The proportion of graduate staff in the secondary 
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schools varies, of course, from school to school and Re.s^ion to Region. Pub- 
lished data''- siiou' that in 196H-69, wiien 52 percent of all secondai7 
school teachers in the country as a whole were graduates, the proportion 
ranged from 37 percent in the Brong-Ahafo Region to 62 percent in the 
Central Region, \vhere several of the oldest institutions are located, and 
65 percent in the Northern Region, where there are comparatively few 
but well-stafTed schools. 

Ghana's secondaiy schools have drawn Ghanaian graduate staff not only 
from the University of Cape Coast but from the other two universities 
in Ghana and from overseas institutions. The schools have never received 
a sufficient number of Ghanaian graduate teachers, partly of course be- 
cause university graduates have regarded school tcaciiing as a last resort. 
CJhana has consequently had to rely rather heavily on foreign teachers to 
staH* her secondary schools, particularly to provide graduate staff. As late 
as 1967-68, one-third of all the public secondaiy school staff members and 
well o\-er one-half (57 percent) of all the graduate staff members were 
expatriates. Within a few years the situation had greatly improN-ed. As of 
1971-72, 83 percent (2,665) of the V3val staff was Ghanaian. The remain- 
ing 17 percent (534), canie from the United States (214), Great Britain 
(130^. Canada (54), and other countries (136). Of the total graduate 
stafT. 70 percent (1.202) were C;hanaians and 30 percent (508) expatriates. 
E.xpatriates, Jiowever, made up a higher percentage of the total graduate 
teaching stafT for certain subjects. About 16 percent of all graduate teachers 
of sciences and mathematics and about 43 percent of all graduate teachers 
of French were e.xpatriates. The following tabulation presents details for 
certain subjects: 



Biology 
Chemistry 
General science 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Other sciences ^ 
French 

English language 

1 .Agriciihural scicnci-. geology, honir science, health science. 

Although the total number of Ghanaian graduates entering secondary 
school teaching is likely to increase rapidly in coming years, there may be 
continuing shortages of Ghanaian teachers of mathematics, French, and 
sciences. 
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Number 


of graduate teachers 


Non-Ghanaian > 


Total 


Ghanaian 


Other 


a^ percent of 


116 


74 


42 


36 


98 


64 


34 


35 


53 


17 


36 


68 


174 


88 


86 


49 


95 


47 


48 


.51 


7 


3 


4 


57 


182 


104 


78 


43 


297 


220 


77 


26 
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Commercial Schools 



111 addition to thn sctoiulaiy schools previously discussed in this chapter, 
the public educational system includes nine assisted conuiicrcial (or busi- 
ness) schools. These are secondaiy schools that ofTer a more specialized 
commercial course than the regular secondary schools ofVeiing business 
studies. 

In the conunercial schools the students take general education subjects 
in Forms 1 and 11, general education and business education subjects in 
Torm III, and a sjjecialized program of business education subjects in 
l-'Orms IV and V. In Form V the sUident specializes in secretarial science 
or business administration, selecting at least si.\ appropriate subjects, in- 
cluding English language and the four compulsoiy subjects for his option, 
Irom die following: English language^ office practice, economics, business 
mathematics, business principles- and management, typewriting, shorthand, 
bookJveeping, business engineering, and coniinunications. 

The courses in general education subjects are designed specifically for 
students in the business schools and are more practical than theoretical. 
'File school itself prejjarcs and administers its own examinations to de- 
termine whether students have covered the set content for a year and 
should be promoted to the next form. The courses in business education 
subjects follow the syllabuses for and lead to the examination for the new 
(Jhana Business Certificate (Ordinary). 

The Ministry of Education oflicially approved syllabuses for the Ghana 
Business Certificate (both Ordinary and Advanced) in 1970-71; the first 
of the examinations for the Certificate, which arc to be conducted each 
year by the West African Examinations Council on behalf of the Ministiy 
of Education, were held in July 1971. In order to earn the Ghana Business 
C!ortificato ((Ordinary) the student must [)ass in six sul)j*ects, including the 
four compulsory subjects foi- his oj)tion (secretarial or administration). In 
ordtM to obtain the Business C^ertificate (.■\d\*anced') he must pass in com- 
nmnications and three of the following subject areas: Accounting and 
finance, I)iisiness management, quantitative methods, secretarial science. 



"The F.diinis. *'Kj*crtit I)i'\flopiiu'nts in (^han.-A IMuc.Ttion.*' loc. c. . pp. 3—7. 
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IV. TEACHER TRAINING 



The ''teacher-training colleges'* provide all teacher training in Ghana, 
with two inajor exceptions — (1) ]-)reparation (which takes place in the 
universities) of graduate tcachtTs lor secondary schools and of one cate- 
gory of specialist teacher lor these schools and the teacher-training col- 
leges, and (2) training (which takes place in two technical teacher-train- 
ing institutions) of technical, handicraft, and business teachers. As a group, 
the teacher-training colleges offer courses at post-uiiddle and post-Ordinary 
level that provide the initial training of general teachers for the elementary 
(primary and middle) schools, the colleges also train, in smaller numbers, 
certain specialist teachers for the elementary schools, secondary schools, 
and teacher-training colleges. 

This group of training colleges consists of ( 1 ) three specialist colleges 
trailing only specialist stafl* (the Ad\'auced Teacher Training College and 
the Specialist I'eacher Training College, both at Winneba, which train 
primarily personnel for secondary level institutions, and the Deaf Specialist 
Training College), and (2) a nmch larger number of ^'initial'' training 
colleges, wlilch give initial training for general elementary school teachers 
and a few of which also give specialist courses. 

Background 

'I*he teacher-training seetor has had a complex and often disappointing 
history. During the years of rapid e'cnientary school expansion (the 1950's 
and early 1960's), the (Jovernnient opened many new training colleges to 
turn out trained tt^achers for the elementary schools and instituted various 
elianges in the [)rogram of study in these colleges. 

Before self-government in 19:j1, the colleges of the Cold Coast gave three 
eourses: A 4-year post-middle (then called senior primary) school Cer- 
tificate A course, a 2-year post-Scliool Certificate level Certificate A course, 
and a 2-year post-middle school C^ertificate H course, which was introduced 
about 1944, as an addition to the Certificate A courses, to train primary 
school teachers in greater numbers for rural schools. 

In order to inij^lement the Accelerated Development Plan the new gov- 
ermneut that came to power in 1931 not only hired large numbers of pupil 
teachers but also radically reduced the length of training for most students 
entering teacher training. It introduced tins reduction in order to turn out 
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a much lari^er luimbLM* of trained leaclicrs for llic clcincntaiy schools. Tlie 
Certificate A 4-year course, was eliminated. All students entering teaclier 
training at post-middle school level (i.e., the great majority of all entering 
trainees) took the 2-year Certificate B course instead, and then went out 
to teach. New colleges were built to olVer the course. A new 2-year Cer- 
tificate A (Post-B) coui*se was started in the Certificate A colleges to per- 
mit Certificate B teachers who had taught for 2 or 3 years and passed an 
entrance examination to earn the Certificate A, but less than half of the 
Certificate B teachers actually qualified for this further training. This 
systen:! remained in efi'ect for a decade (1952 through 1962). It did permit 
the training of more teacliers than could otherwise have been produced, 
but it was increasingly recognized that in many cases 2 years of training 
were inadequate. 

In 1961 the Government decided to eliminate the Certificate B course 
and replace it with the Certificate A 4-year course. The last of the Cer- 
tificate B courses ended at the close of school year 1962-63. From the 
beginning cf that year all those entering teacher training at post-middle 
school level took the Certificate A 4-year course. 

The number of intial training colleges increased from 21 in 1951 to 46 
in 1964-65. In the early l960's, however, they had utterly failed to keep 
pace with elementary school exjjansion, and the deteriorating situation in 
the elementary scliools, where almost two-thirds of the teachers were un- 
trained in 1965-66, "caused the Nkrumah Government to panic belatedly 
with the sudden decision to open 35 new training colleges in September 
1965.'' ^ With the ojjening of these eoileges^ the number of initial colleges 
shot up to 82 — 78 Certificate A 4-year or Certificate A (Post-B) colleges 
and only 4 Certificate A Post Secondary colleges. Moreover, their total 
intake increased from less than 3,800 in 1964-65 to almost 6,800 in 1965- 
66. Two of the 35 new colleges closed down in 1965-66 and two more the 
following year, mainly because of a laclc of jjroper acronunodation, and a 
temporary embargo was placed on the admission of new' students to the 
new colleges because of their lack of facilities. 

Soon after the 1966 coup the National Liberation Council decided to 
eliminate the Certificate A (Post-B) course for Certificate B teachers be- 
cause it was ^'financially and administratively not ])ossible to allow such 
teachers to do the course on study terms," to use the colleges that had 
offered it for Certificate A 4-year courses, and to jjrovidc in pla(e of the 
Post-B course inservice tr:iining courses to ])ermit Ceiiificate B teachers 
to qualify for the Certificate A. The last students taking the Certificate A 
(Post-B) course comjjleted it at the end of 1967-68. Since then the initial 

> (Ihnnn Jnintial oj HtituntUm. .'>2. 0<tcil»T 1971. *I*Ik* qii(>t:itt(in is fn-m .Tti unsigned review 

i»f a Mintstry t>f lUlncittinii ptibMraiinn iii tlir • Nnii'^i. Ni'ws Vu-ws" st-ct'on of \\\\s \ss\x>'. 

Kc|tnl>lii> of Ghiitiii. Ministry of Kiliiriitiuti. Hiltmil'ton Riltott i\)Vt.i-ill. Accra •'IVnui: Gliana Pub* 
lishing Coipoiaiion, p. 11. 
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training colleges lia\c i;i\cn only two courses of initial i raining: the Cer- 
tificate A 4-year course ancl the Certificate A Post Secondary course. 

It was not until 1968 that teacher training received a new emphasis. In 
that year the N.L.C. decided to restore the intake into the training colleges, 
which had fallen oIF after die coup, to the 196j-()6 level, and it also initi- 
ated a program, still underway, to consolidate the system of initial training 
colleges. Noting that a major obstacle to improving teacher education was 
the *iarge number ol small colleges which are hardly viable at their exist- 
ing IcN'els of operation/' the Two-Year Development Plan stated that the 
Government "intends to consolidate the teacher training college system 
on a rational basis and will increase the enrollment in eacli individual col- 
lege." Since then, under the "'reacher Training Consolidation Pro- 
gramme," aimed at having fewer and larger initial colleges, the total 
number of such colleges has been declining while at the same time the 
niiinber of colleges giving the post-School Certificate level Certificate A 
Post Secondary course has been increasing. The total number of initial 
training colleges fell from 80 in 1968-69 to 73 in 1969-70 and to 71 in 
1970-71 and 1971-72, while the number of initial training colleges offer- 
ing the Certificate A Post Secondary course increased to 1 1 in 1968-69 and 
12 in 1971-72. The objective is to reduce further the number of initial 
training colleges and to have all of them give only the Certificate A Post 
Secondary comsc by about 1975-76. 

The three specialist colleges were established as separate institutions in 
1965 and 1966. The section of the Winneba Training College that had 
been offering specialist courses in art, home science, music, and physical 
education since 1958 became die Specialist Teacher Training College, 
Winneba. in 1965-66. The Deaf Sj)e<-ialist Training College opened about 
the same time. Then, at the beginning of school year 1966-67, the Na- 
tional Liberation Council estal)lished the .Advanced Teacher Training 
C'ollege at Winneba on the premises of the Ideological Institute that 
Nkruinah had established and that the N.L.C. had. of course, closed im- 
mediately after the coup of 1966. 

The Colleges and Their Staff 

Colleges 

As of 1971-72, Ghana had diese three specialist colleges and 71 initial 
training colleges. Of the latter, 12 were ofVering die 2-ycar Certificate A 
"-Post Secondary course. Of these 12, the following 6 were giving only the 
2-ycar Certificate A Post Secondary course. 



RrpuMir of Gh.in.T. T:io-Yra> Dnf!o!>tnfnt Vlan .... Accr.TTcm.i: St.itc Publishing Corpora' 
tion. 1968. p. 85. 
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Region 

Bagabaga Northern 

Akropong Presbyterian Eastern 

Berekum Brong-Ahafo 

Peki Volta 

Wesley Ashanti 

Winneba Central 

The following three gave the Certificate A Post Secondary course and 
seemed to be phasing out the Certificate A 4-year course. 

Region 

Foso Central 
Komenda Central 
St. John Bosco Upper 

The following were ofTering all years of both courses. 

Region 

Akrokerri Ashanti 
Holy Child, Takoradi Western 
St. Francis Volta 

The remaining 59 colleges oflercd the post-middle school level Certifi- 
eate A 4-year course, but of these only 38 were giving all 4 years of the 
course while the other 21 ueie ajjparently phasing out their work. Of 
these 21, 9 weie oU'ering only the fourth year, 6 the third and fourth, and 
6 ^he sccoiul. third, and foui th. 'J'hese figiu*es suggest that the number of 
4-year colleges was to l)e reduced to 50 in 1972-73, to 44 in 1973-74, and 
to 38 ill 1974-75. 

Two of the colleges named above, Bagabara (formerly Government) 
Traming Ciollcge lociited at Tamale in the Northern Region and Holy 
Child 'JVaining College located at Takoradi in the Western Region, of- 
leied sj^ecii^ilist courses in addition to their Certificate A coui'ses, as did a 
third college. Al)uri Presbyterian Training College located in the Eastern 
Region. 

A majority of the colleges not ])hasing out their courses enrolled i)etween 
200 and 300 students in 1971-72. About 10 enrolled i)etween 300 and 
400, and b — the .Advanced Teacher Training College and the Akropong, 
Koso, .St. .I-*ranciS; .Vkrokei ri, and \\'esley 'Tost Secondary'' colleges — 
enrolled more than -100. The very small Deaf Training College had only 
21 students. 



Staff 

In 1971-72 about 31 percent of the 1,275 staff members of the teacher- 
tiaining colleges (including the three specialist colleges) were university 
giaduates. .Another 58 percent he^ld specialist diplomas of various types, 
and the remaining 11 percent had other qualifications. In the three spe- 
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cialist colleges more than 60 percent were graduates: all of tlie rest held 
specialist diplomas. 

Although the 134 non-Ghanaian teachei-s constituted only about one- 
tenth of the total staff of all the colleges, the 110 non-Ghanaian graduate 
teachers made up about 28 percent of the total graduate staff. Most (82) 
of these exj^atriate trraduatcs were teaching English language, mathe- 
matics, and general science. I'hose teaching mathematics and general 
science outnumbered Ghanaian graduate teachers of these subjects. 

Courses 

Initial Training Courses 

Since the close of school year 1967-68 the initial training colleges have 
given two courses of initial training for general (nonspecialist) elementary 
school teachers : ( 1 ) The 4-year post-middle school ^'Certificate A 4-year" 
course, (2) The 2-year ''Certificate A Post Secondar)" course. The first 
is to be phased out by about 1975-76. 

The National Teacher Training Council, an organization representing a 
large number of organizations and institutions,* is charged by the Ministry 
of Education with advising the Ministry on all aspects of these initial 
training courses — selection of students, content of courses, and examina- 
tions. 

To enter the Certificate A 4-year course the individual, who may be 
either a student successfully completing Middle Fomi IV or an untrained 
teacher, must hold the Middle School Leaving Certificate and be selected 
for the course on the basis of his performance in the Combined Examina- 
tion for Entr>' to F'our-Year Teacher Training Colleges and for Pupil 
Teachers' Selection. This examination consists of objective papers in Eng- 
lish and arithmetic and an English composition paper, and is admin- 
istered by the West African Examinations Council. To enter the 2-year 
Certificate A Post Secondary* course he must have passed 5 subjects, includ- 
ing English, at the General Certificate of Education Ordinary-Level. 

The required subjects for both Certificate A courses are English, mathe- 
matics, geograjihy, histoi7, music, arts and crafts, Ghanaian languages, 
and education. The syllabus for each subject is jjrepared by a subject panel 
established by the National Teacher Training Council. Panel members are 
drawn from teacher-training colleges and they ccopt other members. Each 
college prepares its own timetable. 

An internal college examination is taken in the third year of the 4-year 
course and in the first year of the 2-year course. An external examination 



»Thf University of Capt- CoaM: the Adv-mccd Teacher Trainins Collegt. Winneba; the Spccialitt 
Teacher Training College. Winneba; the Ghana National Association of Teachers; the Association of 
Training College Tutors; tht West African Examinations Council; the Ministry of Education; ahd 
all Educational Units and Local Authorities. 
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is taken in the final year of each course. Students completing the 4-year 
course take a Tmal L-xicrnal t-xaniination in five »ul)jccts — English (2 
papers}, nuitheniaiics (h, education ucograpliy (2), and histor>' 

(2 ) : those con)})leiin.ij; ihc 2-year course take one in three subjects — Eng- 
lish (1 paper ), matheniaiics (i and education (iK 

Both external examinations are conducted by the West African Exam- 
inations Council on behalf of the National Teacher Training Council. The 
latter provides the syllabuses and specimen papers on which the exam- 
ination is based. The West African Examinations Council appoints cxam- 
niers to prepare the cxannnations. arranges for niarking, issues mark lists, 
and reconnnends pass sianthnds to the National Teacher Training Council, 
which makes the final decision on diese standards. On the basis of per- 
fonnance in the external examination (which some say is the most im- 
portant factor) and in internal examinations, and also on the basis of an 
assessment of practical teaching ability by regional panels, the National 
Teacher Trairing Council makes reconmiendations to the Ministr\^ of 
Education for the award of teachers certificates. The system has been 
criticized: for example, it is claimed that the Examinations Council has 
inadequate knowledge of college jjrograms and objectives and sets exam- 
inations that are inadequately related to them and give the advantage to 
the academically oriented. ' .Vs of 1972, consideration was being given to 
a proj^osal Uiat the National Teacher Training Council take over entire 
responsibility for the final examinations. 

Specialist Courses in Certificate A Colleges 

Three of die Certificate A initial training colleges ofTer, in addition to 
the 4-\car and/or 2-year C'ertifjcatc A courses, specialist courses for train- 
ing spciialist teacheis. The .\buri Prcsl)ytcrian and Holy Child colleges 
give a fnrtlici- 2-\'-ar Cn tili( .itr A I Inissi riafi mnrse to train certificated 
teachers as ie:ichcr> ol" lioust'i uiit for the elementary schools. The Baga- 
I)ai;a Training Ciollegr {which uas until H'7i 72 the Taniafe Government 
■rr;iining Ciitllf^i-! fillers, in adtlition to the (.iertificate A Post .Secondaiy 
course, a l-\ear ••J\nr,il Scien* r" course to ])rep:ire experienced Certificate 
.\ teacheis to simac as speiialisi teaclu-rs ol" scicMic (including agriculture, 
general seiencc. and health siii'iice- in mitkllc schools and a 2-year **.-\gri- 
cultural Seience** rourse that heuan in 1S>bl fif) to train experienced Cer- 
tificate .\ Post .Secoiitlary teachers ns s|K-cialist teacliers of agricultural 
science for the serondary schoois antl the icacher-training colleges. The 
Cniveisity of Cnpe Cioast is the external examiner for the latter. (It re- 
\ie\vs the syllabus and conducts tJie examination.) 

^ K. As'u tlu Aki'ifi. "Oin.iiii/.iiicMi «»f lA.iiiiiii:itii»ris fur Trachfis ;ind Curriculum Development in 
C»li.ui>ii:iii Tr.n hi-r Ti-uniiii! (;i»llri!rs," Chonu Jtutmnt »f Edinathni. 4:1:17-35. jnnw.'iry 1973. 

"Formfily thcsi: colK-ms g.ive an initui) Ct-rtUicMh' A l-\»';u Unusn rari roursi* to niuldk' school 
Kavcrs. TIn' last students to take this course ciuricil in SqUi-nihcr The curnnl 2»year course 

l>i'g;in in 19G9. 
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Cc'urscs in the Thit e Specialist Colleges 

The three speciahst teacher training colleges— the Advanced Teacher 
I'raining College (A/r.T.C). Winncba: the Specialist Teacher Training 
College (ST.T.C), Winncba; and the Ueaf Specialist Training College, 
Mainpong-Akwapini — oO'er a variety of programs. The first two colleges 
train nougraduate specialist teachers for die secondary schools and the 
teacher-training colleges- one of them, the Advanced Teacher Training 
College, also trains personnel for the elementarv schools. 

The Advanced Teacher Training College., Winneba, opened in school 
year 1966-67 on the premises of the former Ideological Institute and took 
over special advanced courses that several teacher-training colleges had 
been oflering since the beginning of 1964-65 to prepare much-needed 
teachers of academic subjects for the secondar>- schools and teacher-train- 
ing colleges. 

The college gives a 2-year course in each of six fields; English, geog- 
raphy, histor\-. general science, mathematics, and education. All except the 
education course take in Certificate A Post Secondaiy teachers who have 
taught for a few years and have the required Ordinary-Level qualifications, 
and train them as specialist iiongraduate teachers of one of the basic school 
subjects for the secondary schools and teacher-training colleges. In other 
words, they are upgrading coiii*ses to enable trained experienced elementar>' 
school teachers to teach temporarily in the higher le\*el institutions. During 
the 2-year course the teatiier studies his special or major subject up to a 
standard that is equivalent to G.C.E. Advanced-Level and also receives 
advanced instruction in education and a general course in English. The 
specialist course in education, wliicli started in 1968-69 and replaced the 
former Associateship course oflcred at the University College of Cape 
Coast, takes in both Certificate A 1-year and Certificate A Post Secondaiy 
teachers and trains elemental y school suijeivisory and administrative per- 
sonnel, including school priiu ipals.* The University of Cape Coast is the 
external examiner for all tiiese courses. Successful students are awarded the 
Specialist Certificate. 

Today, as for a luimlicM" of years, the Specialist Teacher Training Col- 
lege, Winneba. trains noiigraditato specialist teachers of art, home science, 
music, and physical education for secondaiy schools and teaclier-trainini? 
colleges, thus carrying on a specialist teacher- training activity that has a 
rather long histoiy in Ghana.'' All of its old 2- or 3-year certificate com^ses 



Ma I9li9-70 the coWi'Uii' a!M» i^.ur .i ih.m-G.C.K. Atlvancril-Lrvrl I-yt'.ir Lonrse in niathniiatica and 
another in scienre, but tiiese were diseontinurd, ixHUm^U tmrheis of these suhjrcts. especially science. 
;iie Still vei y iiuich needed. . 

*\ course in e;ieh of the f.»'i.- tields hryjii umuv vrais agn. oetv.een 1940 and I9j0. .it Acliiinota. 
Ill 19")! all four courses wete !ii.»\e»l to Kniu...si to form the nucleus of the Kmuasi CoUese.of Tech- 
uolo»;v III 195a they were moved again to an institution then nann d the Wiuneha Training College. 
Si.!ce'l9(i>>CG. when the section of this college that «ave the li-year Certiheate A I'o.t Secondary course 
became n separate college, the Specialist Teacher liaiuiiig Ct»llese has been solely devoted to the 
specialist courses. 
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ill these subjects had been discoiuinued by the begiuiiiug of school year 
1968-69. The College since then has oHered a 4-year coui-se in each of the 
four fields. These courses lead respectively to The Diploma iu Art Kdu- 
cation. The Diploma in Home Science, The Diploma iu Music Education, 
and The Diploma in Physical Education. 

Most ol the students beginning the diploma courses are teachers who 
have completed their initial teacher training and have taught for a few 
yearSj but some are direct eiuranls from the secoudao* schools. To enter 
the coui-ses in art, nmsic, and physical education, the individual nmst ha\'e 
the Teachers Certificate A (4-year or Post Secondaiy) and, exce]n in 
nmsic, have ai least 3 years of teaching exj^crience and j^ass an entrance 
examination for the course. To enter ihe home science course the individual 
must have (1) a Certificate A 4-year ana a pass at G.C.E. Ordinary- Level 
in hoHie science, or (2) a Certificate A Post Secondan' and a pass at (i.C.E. 
Ordinar\'-Le^'el in general science (or any two science subjects), or (3) 
a School Certificate or General Certificate of Education with passes at 
Oi'dinary-Le^'el iu 4 subjects, including general science (or any two science 
subjects) and English and also pass the entrance examination. (Indi- 
viduals who hold the General Dij^loma in Music of the University of 
Ghana are admitted to the fourth year of the 4-year music course.) 

The University of Cape Coast is the external examiner for the courses 
in art and physical education and the University of Ghana for those in^ 
home science and music. 

The Deaf Specialist Training College, MamjDong-Akwapim, which was 
built and opened in 1963. gi\ es a 2-year course to train specialist ti:achers 
of the deaf for Cihana's schools for deaf children, including the School for 
the Deaf. \Inmj3ong-.\kwapim, and also to train teachers for schools in 
other counti'ies. The college was recognized (probably in 1971) by the 
International C!ongress for the Deaf as a training center for teachers from 
develojnng countries and recei\'cd Ministiy of Education appi:pval to admit 
its first foreign students during school year 1971-72.^ 



Further Trailing for Certificate B Teachers and Pupil Teachers 

Further training of serving Certificate B teachers (those who received a 
2'year j^ost-nnddle school initial training course) was forrnerly provided 
tinough the 2^ycar full-time Gcrtificate .\ (Post-B) course. The last of 
these councs ended in 1968. Subsequently the National Teacher Training 
Council gave three summer vacation courses for Certificate B teachers at 
selected teacher-training colleges: the teachers who attended these coui-ses 
took the Certificate A examination in June 1972. Presumably part-time 
courses of this type will continue to be offered. 



^Tlic Editors. "Hcccnt Pcvcloptncnts in Gh; na Educstion/* Ghana Journal of BducQtion, 2:4:9, 
October 1971. 



Uiitiaincd piii>ll teachers arc encouraged to gain entry to a Certificate A 
4-ycar college and earn t'neir certificates. In recent years they have been 
allowed only 3 years in which to i^ain admission. If they do not succeed 
during this period, they are dismissed from their teaching positions. 
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V. TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Schools 

In the late 1960's and early 1970's Ghana had within the public edu- 
cational system a total of 15 technical institutions which, as a group, 
OiTered a M-ide variety of courses between middle school and university 
le\cl. These are the three Polytechnics located at Accra, Kumasi, and 
Takoradi, each of which offers a range of full-time and part-time courses 
at post-middle and postsecondaiy level to more than 1,000 students; the 
Tailvwa School of Mines, a small institution closely related to the mining 
indiistiy, sometimes classified as a Polytechnic; seven fairly small (150-- 
600) Technical Institutes, located at Asuansi, Ho, Kikam, Koforidua, 
Kpandu, Sunyaui, and Taniale, which give post-middle courses mostly on 
a full-time basis: two technical trahiing centers that train employees in 
industiy." the large Accra Technical Training Center and the small Tema 
TeStiles Center: and two small technical teacher- training instiiutions, the 
Technical Teachers College.. K uniasi, and the Mampong Technical 
Teachers Institute. 

Of the total stafT (422) of the 15,tQchnical institutions in 1971-72, about 
64 percent (271) were professionally qualified nongraduates, about 17 
percent university gr;iduates, ;uk1 the remaining 19 percent other non- 
i^raduates. Aljout 13 jKMcent of the total staff and 40 percent of the grad- 
uate stair Were expatriates. 

The three Polytechnics, the Tarkwa .School of Mines, and three of the 
4*echnical Institutes tiace 'heir histories bark to the 1950's or earlier. The 
ether institutions opened in the 1960*s. When self-government came 
n931), the Gold Coast had one Technical Institute at Accra and three 
4'rade Trainint; Centers (renamed novernn)ent Trade Schools in 1953) 
at Asuansi, \lani))oi)nr. and Taiuale, whieh .^ave 4- year courses to students 
who had completed 10 years of schooling or less. During the jjeriod of the 
Accelerated De\'elopnicnt Plan another Trade School (Kpandu) and three 
other Technical InstifMtes (Kumasi, Takoradi, Tarkwa) came into oper- 
ation. Thus by 1956 there were four Technical Institutes and four Trade 
Schools, which together ga\'e courses in building and in mechanical and 
electrical engineering trades, as well as courses in commercial and domestic 
subjects and part-tinie (e\-ening and day release) courses for apprentices. 

A reorganization of courses began in i957. The old 4-year trade courses 
gave way to a new program consisting of a prevocational course of about 
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18 months and 2-year specialized courses in specified trades, M'hich fol- 
lowed Cuy and (iuilds of London Institute syllabuses. The first courses 
to train technicians staned in September 1958 and tlie fi^t Advanced 
craft courses a year later. In 1959 the Government Trade Schools that 
gave the prevocational courses were renamed Junior Technical Institutes 
to accord with the changed status of their new courses. The two technical 
teacher-training institutions, among the first in middle Africa, admitted 
their first students in 1960. 

.\ further reorganization of technical education began in 1963. The 
Technical Institutes — except for the one at T-^rkwa^ nhich had been re- 
named the Tarkwa School of Mines in June 1961— were renamed Poly- 
technics and the Junior Technical Institutes — e.xcept for the one at Mam- 
pong Avhich had earlier become the Technical Teacher Training Institute 
— were renam-.rd Technical Institutes. The intention W2is that the Technical 
Institutes (including two new ones opened in 1963-64) would take over 
from the Polytechnics all programs at the post-middle school level while 
the Polytechnics would concentrate mainly on postsecondary (post-Ordi- 
naiy-Level) technical, business studies, and domestic science courses and 
advanced craft courses. Later the two technical training centers, insti- 
tutions of a new iypc ill Ghana, ojjened in 1966-67, and two other Tech- 
nical Institutes opened in 1967-68. The present system of technical insti- 
tutions was then complete. 

Divided by tyjjes of programs: the technical institutions fall into three 
categories: the Polytechnics, the Tarkwa SchocI of Mines, and the Tech- 
nical Institutes; the technical training centers: and the technical teacher- 
training institutions. 

Programs of Study 

Polytechnics, Technical Institutes, and School of Mines 

Taken together as a groujj, the I^oly technics, the Tarkwa School of 
Mines, and the Tecimical Institutes ofTer a great variety of full-time courses 
at post-midtlie school and post-Ordinary-LeveL These courses, for many 
of which City and Guilds of London Institute syllabuses and examinations 
are used, inchide pieparatoiy i»eneral education courses; courses to train 
craftsmen and technicians in mechanical, electrical, a-^.d mining engineer- 
ing and building trades; conunercial or business studies courses; and 
courses in domestic: subjects, catering, and institutional management. These 
institutions also oHer many of these and other courses on a part-time (day 
release, sandwich, arid evening) basis to persons already employed. 

The first coui*se on the ladder of technical education (excluding business 
and domestic studies) is the 2-year^ "I'Ve-Technicar' course. The boys 
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who enter it have coiiiplcicd Middle rona have taken the Coiiiniou En- 
trance Examination (the same examination iised for selection of students 
for general secondaiy schools ) ,, and have been selected on the basis of their 
performance in this examination. A program of general education con- 
sisting of English. niaUieinutics, j^cienee, tecimical drawing, inetahvork, and 
woodwork, the Pre-Technical course is intended lo prepare students for 
further technical or vocational courses or for apprenticeship training in 
industr)-. It is based on a Minisliy of Education syllabus and leads io a 
Ministr)' of Education Examination. 

The Pre-Technical coui-se is followed by (1) two 2-year General Tech« 
nical courses, the General Course in Engineering and the General Course 
in Building, and by (2) a variety of \ocational (craft) courses in engi- 
neering and building trades, most of which are 2 years in length. Students 
who have completed the Pre-Technical course are selected on the basis 
of their ability and aptitude for one of the General Technical courses or 
for one of the craft courses; the "more academically endowed'' proceed to 
general technical courses and those "with an aptitude for practical work'* 
to the vocational craft courses. Students who have completed the 5-year 
basic general secondaiy course in a secondary school and wish to enter 
technical education aie admitted to the second year of a general technical 
course. 

Most of the vocational courses for craftsmen are 2 years in length. Most 
of them leau to a Craft (Intermediate) Certificate of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute although a few mining craft courses — fitting, ma- 
cliining, welding — are based on local syllabuses and lead to local exam- 
inations. The craft courses include mechanical engineering craft practice, 
electrical installation, mining mechanics, welding, motor vehicle mechanics 
work, carpentiy and joineiy, cabinetmaking and machine woodworking, 
brickwork, painting and decorating, plumbing, and agricultural mechanics. 
.Students completing one of these vocational craft courses go directly into 
employment as apprentices. After 2 years they may qualify as '^artisan." 
Some may later return to a Polytechnic to take an Advanced (Final) 
course in their trade. 

The general technical course, which leads to City and Guilds of London 
Institute examinations, provides a grounding in mathematics and science 
with a technical bias to prepare students for subsequent technician courses 
at the Polytechnics and for specialized departmental inscrvice training w^th 
tecimical establishments or with the Army and Navy. The 4-year program 
consisting of the Pretechnical course and the general technical course is 
comparable to but narrower than the course of the secondary technical 
schools. It has been offered in the technical institutions because the sec- 
ondary technical schools (from vrhich many graduates go on to university 
courses) have not provided a sufficient number of candidates for post- 
secondary technical education. 

Students completing the general technical courses and students from 
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secondary technical schools may be selected to enter post-Ordinary-Level 
technicians courses in electrical and mechanical engineering and construc- 
tion. There are two types of such courses: technicians courses and Ordi- 
nary Technician Diploma (O.T.U.) courses.- 

There are three technician courses, all 3 yeai-s in length: the Mechanical 
Engineering Technicians' course, the Electrical Engineering Technicians' 
course, and the Construction Technicians' Certificate course. Based on 
City and Guilds of London Institute syllabuses and leading to. Institute 
awards, these are practical, terminal courses that prepare students to go 
directly into employment as technicians. The final Technician III cer- 
tificates are comparable to the British Higher National Certificate. 

There are two O.T.D. courses, each 2 years in length. They lead, re- 
spectively, to the following City and Guilds of London Institute awards: 
the Ordinary Technician Diploma in Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing and the Ordinary Technician Diploma in Building and Civil Engi- 
neering. Both are comparable to the Britisii Ordinary National Diploma. 
The Ordinary Teclmician Diploma in Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing is the basic admission requirement for the 2-year higher diploma 
courses in mechanical and electrical engineering at the University of 
Science and Technology."' These lead to the University's diploma which is 
comparable, to the British Higher National Diploma. Thus the Ordinary 
Technician Diploma course in mechanical and electrical engineering con- 
stitutes the first 2 years of a 4-year diploma program to prepare- assistants 
to technologists. The higher diploma courses, which are not normally 
taught in universities, will presumably be transferred to the Polytechnics 
when they have adequate facilities to ofi'cr these courses. 

The Tarkwa School of Mines gives a 3-year course in metalliferous min- 
in<r engineering that is based on local syllabuses and leads; to the Ministiy 
of Education's Mining Engineering Diploma. Open to those who have 
C.C.E. Ordinary-Level passes (or the equi\'alent) in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and English and to selected Official Learners of the Mining 
Companies, this provides the training required for Mine Shift Boss and 
liigher posts in the mining industry. 

Commercial courses include the 3- and 4-year full-time post-Middle 
Form IV business studies courses, leading respectively to Royal Society 
of Arts and C.C.E. Ordinary-Level examinations; the 2-year full-time 
post-G.C.E. Ordinary-Level business studies course leading to R.S.A. exam- 



=^The Ordinary T.chnician Dipl.una (0,T,n.) courses rrpbcc-d the Ovu-rscas Ordinnn' National 
C..rtUir;.U. vonvsvs nf iUv Ciiy and Guilds of Lon.Uni lustiUUc The first O.T.lD. co.irsc began .n 
l<JlM-«5, The last Ordinary National Ci-rtincaii' course rnded in I9fi-1-G5, . f. 

JMIoldi-rs <.f the OriUnary Techuiclau Diploum (prestnuahly in buiUhns) ulio also have three Oeiy 
eral Certifical.-: of Education 'Advanccd-Lfvel passes may b.' adniittetl to the dcgret; cmn^e m archi- 
tecture of the Univ.rsiiy of Srieprr and Technology (the B.Sc, Design course), * ^'^^'^L ,° ^, " 
h ive two Adva need-Level p.mes induding one in niathrniatics may be ndnnttcd to the B,Sc, (Bu.Id- 
lug Ttchnolosv) co.use. Holders t.f tin: Ortliuary Technician Diploma may also be selected to enter 
the university's Diplonm in Physical l^Umning course. 
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illations; the 2-ycar part-time (Kuniasi) j^ost-Orclinayy-Level courses in 
accountancy and sccrctaryshi]) leading res])ecti\'cly to the Intermediate 
examinations of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, Ghana, and the 
Intcniiediate examine liOi?s of thc; British Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries; and other full-time and part-time courses. 

Courses in institutional manag;:nient, catering (])rofessionaI cooking), 
and domestic subjects are also ofl'ercd. The Institutional Management 
Course is a 3-year full-time ])ost-Ordinary-Level program in large scale 
catering and housekeeping to prepare students for j)ositions in educational 
institutions, hospitals, hotels, and industry or for positions as teachers of 
catering subjects. Enrollecs take City and Guilds of London Institute and 
other external examinations at the end of the first and second years but a 
local examination at the end of the third. The final award is the Institu- 
tional Management Certificate in Institutional Housekeeping and Catering 
awarded by the Ministry of Education. 

The two catering courses are (1) a 2-year full-time basic course in pro- 
fessional cookery that is given at post-middle or post-Ordinary Level to 
prepare trained cooks for any catering establishment and diet cooks for 
hosj)itals, and (2) a further 1-year specialist course in professional cookery 
to prepare those who ha\ e completed the basic course and have 2 years of 
experience for suj^ervisory j)ositions in catering establishments. 

Since the 1963 reorganization of technical education the objective has 
been a clear division of these courses between the Technical Institutes and 
the Polytechnics. On the one hand the Technical Institutes are to offer 
the Pre-Teclmical course, tlie intermediate-level craft courses, the general 
technical coursLi, and the post-middle school business studies courses. On 
the other hand tlie Polytechnics are (o admit only students who have com- 
pleted vocational or i_^c.ieral technical courses in the Technical Institutes 
and those who have j)assed aj)proj)riate subjects at Ordinaiy Level. The 
Polytechnics are to ofl'er on a full-time basis only the Ordinary Technician 
Diploma, 'icclmieians Certificate, and Advanced craft courses together 
with postsecondary domestic and business studies courses. 

As of 1971-72, the transfer of j)ost-middle .school courses from the Poly- 
technics to the Technical Institutes was not yet comi)lete. The Polytechnics 
no longer ofTercd, the Pre-Technical course except on a part-time basis, 
but still ofTered the 2-ycar general technical courses in engineering and 
building and intcrmediate-le\'el craft courses, as well as the more advanced 
courses to which they are e\entually to devote their eflorts. All seven of 
the. Technical Institutes olTcred the Pre-Technical course; five (Ho, 
Kpandu, Tamale, Sunyani, Asuansi) ofTercd certain courses, one (Kpandu) 
the two general technical courses, and three (Mo, Kpandu, Sunyani) the 
4-year business studies course. 

A technical education system such as this — in which City and Guilds of 
London Institute (C, G.L.I.) courses desig\ied originally as part-time pro- 
grams for employees in industry in the United Kingdom are used oxten- 
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sivcly for fiill-tiine courses — luis 1)ccmi cuicstionccl on tlic L»rouiuIs that the 
toiitciit of certain courses aie irrelevant or provide lor sj)eciaIizations not 
required in local conditions and that full-time courses jjrovide more theo- 
retical than ])ractical instruction with the result that students emerge 
without die necessary jjractical ability. It is rcco.<;nized in Ghana that. some 
of the C.C J.L.I, courses — catering, liiasonry, and dressmaking — do need 
revisions to relate the training more closely to local situations and needs. 

Technical Training Centers 

Established with external assistance, the two technical training centers, 
the Accra Technical 'I'rainiug Center and the Tema Textiles Center, pro- 
vide training courses both for apjjrcntices and for tradesmen in enipioy- 
nient. .Accra 7'echnical 'I'raining Center, which opened in July 1966 as a 
joint Ghanaian-Canadian jjroject, has oITered a variety of training courses, 
including G-nionth full-time preenii)loyment courses in engineering and 
building trades; a 4-year "l)lock release" training course for ap])rentices 
that consists of one 1 1-week session in each of the 4 years: 20-session eve- 
ning courses lor tratle improvement: and 2- to 3-month "block release" 
upgrading courses for foremen or sujiervisors. The Tema Textiles Center, 
established as a joint CJhanaian-japanese i>roject, formerly gave a 2-year 
full-time i>recmployment course in textile technology and more recently 
has given day or ''block release*' courses. 

Technical Teacher-Training Institutions 

The two remaining technical institutions, the .Mampong Technical 
4'eachers Institute locateci at .\huni)ang, .Vshanti, and the Teclmical 
Teachers College, Knniasi, train teachers of technical subjects. 

4'he Mampong Technical leachers Institute (the former Mampong 
Junior 4 echnical institute, which began teacher training courses in 1960) 
gives die :vye;n' -ilandicraft Cicrtilicnte .V" course, l-'ollowing either, the 
2-year Prc-*i*echiiical course in a technical institute or the l-year Pre- 
Technical course oflered at the .Mampong Institute it.self, this course pre- 
j)ares teachcis of metalwork, woodwork, and tech.nical drawing for the 
continualion classes, the Pre-4Vchnical course in the 4YclinicaI In.stitutes, 
and the j)rimary technical schools. 

First established in 1960 as the 4cclmi/. .i' 4eacher 4'raining Centre at 
the Kuniasi Polytechnic (then the Kumasi 4eclinical Institute), wluch 
moved to the new college on the outskirts of Kumasi in .June 1066, the 
4'eclinical 4>achers College, Kumasi, oflers three courses to prei;are 
teachers of technical or commercial subjects at die secondary level. Its 
technical teacliers (or technical education) course, which leads to the 
4YThnicaI Teachers Certificate (Technical iZduca.tion) , is a 1-year pro- 
gram in education to ])rei)are holders of a Iliglier Technician Diploma 
or an Advanced Craft certificate as technical teachers for the Technical 
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InsliUitcs and the Polytechnics. Its advanced handicraft course, which leads 
to the Technical Teachers Ccrtilicate (Advanced Handicraft), is a 2-year 
program for those who ha\*c completed the 3-year Handicraft Certificate 
A teachers course at the Mampong I'echnical Teachers Institute and have 
had at least 2 yeais of teaching experience. It prepares handicraft teachers 
(teachers of woodwork, metahvork, and technical drawing) for the sec- 
ondary technical schools. Some graduates have also gone to teach in the 
Pre-Technical course in technical institutions, the Mampong Technical 
Teachers Institute, continuation schools, and tlie National Service Corps. 

The college's third course, the business education teachers course, is a 
3-year post-G.C.E. Ordinary-Level program to train teachers of commercial 
subjects for secondary schools and technical institutions. Enti^ require- 
ments are passes in 4 subjects, including English and mathematics, a Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education Ordinary-Level or passes in 4 subjects in 
Royal Society of Arts (R.S.A.) Intermediate examinations. Regarded as a 
crash jDrogram covering work in 3 years which normally takes 4 years, th • 
course inchide.s both academic (including connnercial) subjects and edu- 
cation and loads to R.S.A. Stage III (Advanced) examinations in three 
subjects, an internal examination in educadon, English and liberal studies, 
and a teaching practice examination. The final award for successful stu- 
dents is the Technical Teachers Certificate (in Business Education)."* 

^ L'luU-r a pro.»Ms;ii lo csiah'Mi lusiiiulr of Trclinical Kdiicatioii at thr Univrrsity of Science 
:uul TcchiinUJiiv. whirh wns iiikIlt cimsUlcvniimi in 1972. thr 1-ycar tfcliiiical tt-achcMs course-, the 
Hnal year of ilu* bushifss (Mliicaiion comsf. and iMl* final yrar of iht* aiUanccd hanUicraft courSL* — 
all of wiudi would In- di-voird .soU-ly m work in rducuiion— would br tliL- ri-sponsibility of tlu* 
irislitnlt-. Oilu-r parts of tlu- SLC ond and lilii d "cctu.SL-s would remain the responsibility of the Tcch- 
nit-al Education Division of tlu- Ministry of Kducatio.-i. 
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VI. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 



Ghana's already well-developed university system consists of three uni-. 
versities: The University of Ghana, lorrued at Logon outside the capital, 
Accra; the University of Science and Teclinology; located at Kumasi; and 
the University of Cape Coast (University College of Cape Coast through 
1970-71), located at Cape Coast approximately 100 miles west of Accra. 

The University of Ghana was originally established as the University 
College of the Gold Coast in 1948. Renamed the University College of 
Ghana at independence in 1957, it became the independent University of 
Ghana in 1961.' The University of Science and Technology is the suc- 
cessor to the Kumasi College of Technology, established in October 1951 
and opened in Januaiy 1952. It became an independent* university under 
the name --^f the Kwame Nkrumah University of Science and Technology 
in 196).- it was renamed the University of Science and Technology, Ku-. 
masi, after the coup of 1966. The University of Cape Coast first opened 
as the University College of Cape Coast in the fall. of 1962. Reconstituted 
as the University College of Science Education in October 1964, it re- 
verted to its original name. University College of Cape Coast, after the 
1966 coup.'* It remained in special relationship with the University of 
Ghana and offered courses leading to University of Ghana awards until 
the beginning of the 1971-72 academic year, when it became Ghana's third 
independent university.'* 

The University of Ghana has 11 faculties, .schools, and institutes cover- 
ing a wide range of fields. As its name indicates, the University of Science 
an'd Technology has been Ghana's technological institution of higher edu- 
cation although it is now beginning to branch out intp other areas. Cape 
Coast has been a speciaii 'ed institution charged, both by the 1967 decree 
establishing it as the University College of Cape Coast and by the 1971 
act establishing it as the University of Cape Coast, primarily with responsi- 
bility for preparing teachers for the secondaiy schools, teacher-training 
colleges. Polytechnics, and Technical Institutes in Ghana. 



1 The Univmity of Ghana Act. 1961 (.\ct 79) of Aug. 22. 1961. ,ori 
sKwatno Nkrumah Univmity of .Science and -ruchnology Act, 19G1 (Act 80) of Aug. 22. 19G1. 
«It ^^:.s ii.corjio. aled hy the Univrrsity ColU-sc of Cape Coast Decree of March lC(i7, which went 

'"*Vh!l'''unive'rsily'ilf^ Coast was established by The University of Cape Coast Act, 1971 (Act 

390), which Went into effect Oct. 1, 1971. 
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The largest of the three, the University of Ghana, had 2,530 students in 
1971-72; the University of Science and Technology had 1,528; and the 
University of Cape Coast, 1,005. Together they had places for about 5,000 
students. All are predominantly undergraduate and residential institutions. 

The universities operate on an academic year that runs from late Sep- 
tember or early October to late June or early July. 

Background 

All very young institutions by world standards, the three* universities 
already have a full and complex history. 

Throughout the 1950's the then University College of the Gold Coast 
and the then Kuniasi College of Technology provided all higher education 
in the country. In special relationship with the University of London, th? 
University College offered courses leading to degrees of that universityr 
By 1960 it had faculties of arts, social studies, physical sciences, biological 
sciences, and agriculture, and institutes of education and extramural studies. 
It ofl'ered courses leading to several London first degrees, master's degreer? 
in arts and science, and a Postgraduate Certificate in Education, all under 
the scheme of special relationship. 

By 1960 the Kuniasi College of Technology — i:s teacher-training section 
(except for the art school) and commerce departments having been re- 
moved (to Wih'neba in 1958 and to Achimota in 1959, respectively) — had 
schools or departments of engineering (opened in 1952) ; pharmacy (1953) ; 
agriculture (1953); architecture, town planning, and building (1958); 
and art. In addition to courses (initiated in 1955) leading to University 
of London degrees in engineering, it offered various courses leading to 
examinations of British jjrofessional institutions or to college diplomas and 
also ofl'ered preliminar' courses leading to the Higher School Certificate 
to prepare students for its own courses. As for several prior years, there 
were aheady in 1960 agricultural faculties or schools at both institutions — 
this has been the most obvious and most frequently commented upon 
duplication of facilities in Ghana's higher educational system. 

Enrollment growth has been steady but not spectacular. In 1960-61 the 
University College of Ghana enrolled about 670 students and the Kumasi 
. College of Technology some 509. The secondary schools were not turning 
out enough students qualified for higher education courses. Thus both 
institutions, well supported by governmentj had unfilled places for students. 

1961-^6 

In December 1960, the Government of Ghana took the steps that fore- 
shadowed the major reorganization and expansion of higher education 
that began in 1961. Having already proj^osed that the two existing insti- 
tutions (the University College of Ghana and the Kumasi College of 
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Technology) be transformed into a single inclej)enclent University of 
Ghana, and having aheady announced that a new university institution 
would be established at Cape Coast, it appointed an international Com- 
mission on Uni\ ersity Education to ad\ ise it on uni\ ersity development in 
Ghana. Reporting early in 1961,^ the commission recommended, in ac- 
cordance with the most recent decision by the Government, that the two 
existing institutions should be reconstituted as separate independent uni- 
versities awarding their own degrees; the connnission also advised that the 
new Cape Coast institution should be a university college in special re- 
lationship with the University of Ghana. In its White Paper on the com- 
mission's report,^ the Government stated its intention to implement these 
proposals by October 1, 1961. Legi.slation passed in August 1961 ^ trans- 
formed the University College of Ghana into the Uni\-ersity of Ghana and 
the Kumasi College of Technology into the Kwame Nkruniah University 
of Science and Tecimology. The new University College of Cape Coast 
ojjened in the fall of 1962 with a department of arts (transferred from 
Kumasi) and a department of science. 

The new University of Ghana began with four facult':-s (Arts, Social 
Studies, Science, Agriculture) and three institutes including the new Insti- 
tute of African Studies estabhshed at the beginning of 1961-62. A year 
later the Department of Law became a faculty; the former College of 
Administration, an autonomous institution at Achimota, was incorporated 
into the University as the School of Administration; and an Institute of 
Statistics was established. .At the Kwame Nkrumah University of Science 
and Technology each of the five former dejDartments or schools bec:ime 
faculties and a new Faculty of Science was established. Both universities 
added new departments as the years passed. 

From \9G\ on. both universities began to phase out all the old courses 
leading to University of London dei^rccs and examinations of British pro- 
fessional institutions and some old diploma courses as well, and to intro- 
duce new first-dc^rce cour.ses leading to their own do^^^rces, new diploma 
atid certificate coiu-.ses below tlie first -degree le\*el, a^^d new postgraduate 
degree and diploma courses. 

During these years that followed die 1961 reorganisation, the new uni- 
\ersities achic\cd..a remarkable ,G;rowth in enrollment. At the Uni\-ersity 
of Ghana enrollment almost tripled between 1961-62 (when fewer than 
700 students wore onrolled'i and l96.')-66 (when 2,000 wore enrolled). 
The Kwame Nkrumah Uni\-ersity doubled its enrollment during the same 
jjeriod, with most of the increase — from about 700 in 1961-62 to more 



^' Ghnna. Rt'l>ott of ihr Coiniiiissiou on I'ltimuly Education Dfeembet l(i 60— January 1961. 
Accia: Ministry of Infornuilion. C'tc>\'n'nim*iil Pitnting Drp:inmr;it. 19fil. 

" Gli.itu. Slalrmrnl hy Ihr Covtuunrut t>n the /?c/>o»7 of the ContiitUiior. on L'nii rrsity Education 
lyrccmhrr I960- January 1961. W.P. ,\o. 5/Cl. .Accra: Ministry of Infu umtion, Govern nicnl Print- 
ing Department, IDGI. 

• See footnotes 1 and 2. 
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than 1,-100 in I96r)-()f)— occurring in 1964-65 and 1965-66. (Details on 
enrollineuts appear in part V.) 

As indicated earlier on, in the years from 1961 through 1966 (as in 
previous years) the Go\ernnient was financiaUy very generous, giving the 
universities a high percentage of echicational funds. And, generally speak- 
ing, during this period- -in the abscnec of adequate oversight and co- 
ordination — eaeh university was able to develop pretty nuich as it decided. 
At the same time, however, relations between tlie universities and the 
C.P.P. Government were deteriorating and becoming strained: the C.P.P, 
Government apparently felt the institutions were not contributing ade- 
quately to the eountry's needs or evidencing adequate loyalty to the Party, 
and the universities apparently came to feel that, their organizational 
autonomy and academic freedom were being breached. 

A major part of the story was the dramatic intervention by the Presi- 
dent, to wliich referenec has already been made. In mid-1964 President 
Nkrumah, by Pre.sidential Command, assigned speeific areas of study to 
eaeh of the three institutions. The Kwame Nkrumah University of Science 
and Technology was assigned responsil^ihty for degree courses in engineer- 
ing, appHed science, and technology: the University of Ghana was given 
responsibility for dc,j;ree courses in pure science and in the arts and hu- 
manities; and the University College was to bo responsible for training 
.science teachers for the secondary schools and Polytechnics and was to 
serve as a national center for research and teaching in education. The 
college was reconstituted in October 1964 as the University Colkge of 
Science Education. The Institute and Department of Education at the 
University of Ghana and the Science Research Unit at Kumasi were trans- 
ferred to Cape Coast, and, according to statements made by Government 
loaders in early 1965, students in courses in pure science and arts at the 
universities in Kumasi and Cajx- Coast were transferred to the University 
of Ghana. The former Faculty of Science at Kumasi (including mathe- 
matics, chemistry, ,l)otany, physics, and ijoology) was rej^laced by Depart- 
ments of Applied Biocheniistn', Applied Physics, and Chemical Tech- 
nology, all of wliich were to jM'ovide a B.Sc. (technology) course, and by 
a Department of Science, which was to provide the preliminary science 
course and the first 2 years of the degree course. 

The decision seems to have been more than a mere efTort to eliminate 
duplication and duis achieve more economic use of the resources avail- 
al)le. It seems to have grown out of a deep dissatisfaction with die con- 
tribution the institutions were making toward n.eeting national develop- 
ment goals and a corrciction that certain fields of .study would receive 
adequate attention and that dc\-elopment goals r^'ould be met only if 
Ghana had flexible single-purpose higher histitutions, each of which cotild, 
of course, l^e dealt with indi\'idually by the Government. Speaking at the 
Congregation of the University of Ghana in March 1965 — a year before 
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the coup — the then Minister of Education, who was also chairman of the 
University Council, seemed to be exjjlaining the action along these lines: 

Government is very much exercised by the continued imbalance between Arts 
and Science students in this University and elsewhere in this country ... it is 
my conviction that this University ran do much more in helping to solve this 
vital problem on which depends the success of the Government's policy to carry 
out in (lur country its progtaiUme of socialist reconstruction. 

As part of this policy, the Government has decided to undertake a review of 
the various areas of specialisatioa by the Universities, so as to achieve a more 
rational and economic use of our human and education.'vl resources. We have, 
therefore, had transferred from this University, for example, the Institute and 
Department of Education to help strengthen the University College of Science 
Education in Cape Coast and to bring from Cape Coast and Kunasi to this place 
students taking courses in the pure sciences and the humanities . ... I should 
like to reiterate ... some of the compelling reasons behind this policy of ra- 
tionalising our higher institutions. 

In general, the need for national planning in every country in the world is 
reinforcing the need for separate institutes for both training and research. 
Cleai'ly in the c^je of a socialist country where planning is basic to the struc- 
ture of the society, institutes of higher education mjst be flexible and responsive 
to planned social needs. Where these do not exist or where they exist as low 
priority departments in established Universities, there are strong grounds for 
setting up separate w niono-faculiy institutions in order to produce a rate of 
growth which is rela .ed to the ovciall plan .... The needs of our society are 
obvious; the existence of our Seven-Year Development Plan is well known. 
Consequently our higher institutions must accept this challenge. In the words 
of the University Commission on Hisher Education in Ghana: *. . . Our higher 
institutions should be responsive to the sense of urgency that exists in a develop- 
ing nation; to use their resou.'ces imaginatively and effectively to contribute to 
the economy and social progress; to interpret their studies for the benefit of the 
people and to learn from their problems.* Each higher institution must . . . have 
a claim to be considered in relation to its special circumstances; and the re- 
classifying of higher institutions for some purposes is necessary iu our present - 
. day conditions. This is in accord with our clear socialist objectives and ensures 
equal opportunity for our young in the disciplines for which they can best be 
suited. . . . 

For Government ... to frame an overaM state policy in higher education by 
way of assigning areas of study to our Universities to achieve our stated goals 
in the interest of our people, is no evidence of any attack on academic freedom; 
on the contrary, it is to establish academic freedom in other fields of disciplines.' 

On the same occasion, the vice chancellor of the University of Ghana 
said: 

... no one at any of the universities would contest the Government's right 
til frame over-all State policy, in the sphere of higher education as in other 
spheres. We all agree that it is a legitimate concern of the Government to con- 
sider and ultimately make decisions on the assignment of major areas of study 
to the difl' ront institutions of higher education in Ghana. But if University 



" ".\d'.lrcss by ihe Clujiiman of the University Council, Mr. Kwaku Boatcng, Minister of Edu- 
cation, to the Congregation on 27th M.Trch, 19G5." Annual Report by the Vice'Chancel'wr for 
i 9 f;.i-C5. University of Ghana, pp. 87-88. 
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auioiioriiy mrans anything at all, the universities should surely be consulted about 
sucli decisions and their views should receive careful consideration even though 
they may wot ultimately prevail. Unfortunately the history of the present case 
shows that it is possible for the structure of the University to be changed vvrith- 
out the opinion of the aj)j)n>priate University organs being accorded the weight 
they deserve Under the statutes-" 

The vice chancellor added that the Uni\'ersity **\vas not in any way con- 
sulted in advance" about the decision to transfer the University's Institute 
of Education at Legon to Gape Coast. 

He also said . . there are dear signs that influential elements in the 
coniniunity \\ish to turn the University from a centre of critical and inde- 
pendent thought into something cjuite diflercnt and that they are making 
some progress in the direction they desire." He referred to the setting up 
the previous November of a committee . . with powers to inspect publi- 
cations in bookshops and in the libraries of schools, colleges and universi- 
ties and ensure the removal from the country of all pubHcations which do 
not reflect the Party's ideology or are antagonistic to its ideals/' and also 
to the fact that at about the same time *\ . . certain speakers and writers, 
enjoying a considerable measure of public favour began to incite our stu- 
dents to Vatc'h out for' and 'expose' those of their teachers in whom they 
might think they detected unsuitable ideological tendencies." 

In addition to assigning an area of responsibility to each institution in 
1964, the Coveniment decided early in 1965 to establish a new University 
C'ollege of Agricuhure at Somanya, at an estimated cost of more than 
£G8 million, and to reniove the existing Faculties of Agriculture from the 
two universities and integrate iheni into the new institution. A principal 
designate and some professors were actually appointed before the coup of 
1966. .Apparently the work of both of the existing agricultural faculties 
.•^uflered considerably as a result of this decision and related restrictions 
placed on their programs.*' In October 1963 a Cabinet directive made the 
former Faculty of Art of the Kwarne Nkrumah University of Science and 
Technology an autonomous College oi Art with its own cou-^cil and sepa- 
rate Govnrnnient grant. The college was to have been transferred to a site 
near Terna just east of Accra. 

" ••Vici«-Cli;ii»<^»'llnr*s Adtlrr.s?: in Coitgn'sMtiun on 27ih March. 1965." Annual Rrf^ott by thr. Vice- 
Chantrllor for iiUl^-tt',. Vmwrs'ny of Ch;iiKi. pi>. 103-4. 
»» Ibid. p. lOl- 

Shortly :jfti*r [he toiip of 19M> the vici* chancrllnr of the University of Ghana declared: 
The Fa'-uhy of Allien Itnrc is one of the facilities which has perhaps suffered 
iiiost hom the capricious policies of the i)revious regime. Of the 2,000 students 
ill the t ■ni\'crsity. onjy 42 are doing agricuhure . . . The pro-ccted University 
College <^f .Agr'culture and such restrictions as were placed on the teaching 
Curriculum, among others, have contrihuted to frustrating the work of this 
i-acv'Uy. 

••\*:ci-Cli;i»n'll"r's Aildn-ss to Congrrgalitm 2Cn\\ M;irch, 19G6." Annual Rfport by Ihf Vice-ChanccI* 
lor fur jjjtfo-tf'J. University of Gh.in:i. ]>. 104. 
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In the mcantini:.^ the (lovernmciu had established Ghana's first medical 
school. In 1962 it had niadt- anatige/nents to receive from the U.S. Gov- 
ernnient a loan lor construction and other assistance in establishing a n)edi- 
cal school diat would have been a faculty of the University of Ghana. But 
the following year it decided to terminate these arrangcinents and to 
establish a medical school from its own resourfes. Planning had to start 
all over again with two classes of stuclenis (the first had entered in 1962) 
already eiirollcd in a 2-ycar prcnicdical course at the University. The 
University's vice chancellor was later to state: 

Politics and pers<>naliiies played an unenviable role in the chequered tortunes 
of the Medical School and c\ctUually the* duMi (Ii)vcrnmcnt decided that the 
Medical School should lie established independently of the University of Ghana 
and award its own medical degrees and diplomas.^^ 

TliuSy. in diflicult circumstances, relying mainly on Ghanaian resources in 
men and money, and using limited facilities at Korlc Bu Hospital, Accra, 
the new Ghana Medical School opened as an independent institution in 
October I9G4, and the first class (those who entered their premedical 
course in I9(i2) began tlicir medical program. At this tinie the school was 
under the administration of the .Ministry of Hcaltli but very soon, in De- 
cember 1964, it was transfer red to the National Gouncil for Higher Edu- 
cation and Research, l or some months it had no connection with the uni- 
\crsity. *'lt was how^*ver obvious to any detac'hed medical educator that 
such a complete di\orce of the Medical School from the University was 
rjeither in the best interests of medicine nor of higher educatir^n in the 
Country." In 1963, it was brought into a scheme of "special relation- 
ship" with the Uni\ersity of Ghana under which the university would 
award its degrees to students who successfully coni|)letcd their course in 
the medical school. 

After 1966 

After the change of government in 1966, the new National Liberation 
Council reversed certain decisions concerning the organization of higher 
education made hy the Nkrumali go\ crnment during its last years in power.. 
At the Uni\*ersity of Scieiice and Technology (whicii had, of course, been 
renamed after the cou])) the two former faculties afTected by the re- 
organization of 1964 arid 1965 were soon restored to their original status. 
At the beginning of academic year 1966-67, the College of Art, separated 
from the University w 1965, became once again a faculty of the univer- 
sity, its administration integrated with that of die university while its 



'•Vir("Cii:Hu\ l!(»r\"; Atldn-ss at Sptrial CNxtKnM^.ition for the k'irst GraduAtes of the Ghana 
Mcilicul School." Annttat Jtcf/ort by the Virr-Chanrvllor for 1969-70. JJiiivcrsiiy of Glwna. p. 8. 
13 Ibid. 
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considerable linancial autononiy coutiiujed. The l-'aciilty of Science was 
reconstituted tin ough the lunalgumation of the four dcpartrncnts set u]) in 
its place in 1964. 

By Alarch 1967, the Education Review Connuittee liad recommended 
that the Chanii Medical Schoolj an autonomous institution in special re- 
lationship with the Univeisity of Ciluuia, should be niade a faculty of thai 
university, while retaining its cwn su'parate budget. Thj*. Goxernmenl had 
accepted this raconmiendation, the school had welcomed it, and ihc vice 
chancellor of the University of Ghana was able to annonncc on Ahnch IfJ, 
1967, that the Ghana Medical School was to become the School of Medi- 
cine of the Uiii\ersity of Ghana." The school was incorporated into the 
university, with the status of a faculty, in October 1969. 

The transfer of the University of Ghana's Department and Instilnle of 
iiducation (at Lci'on) to the University College of Gape Coast wits allowed 
to stand. The latter reverted after the coup to its oiiginal name, the Uni- 
versity College of Gape Coast. The 1967 decree of die National J.ij])eialion 
Council, which legally established the University College of Cape Coast, 
stated that its priniary purpose was to produce graduate teachers in arts 
ancl science subje(^ts for secondary schools and other institutions. The 
University College was thus to continue in its special role as an instil til ion 
ol teacher education. 

The fornier regime's proposal to establish a new Uni\ ersity College of 
Agriculture was ''suspended indefinitely." '*** The post-coup Education Re- 
view Coiunnttcc agreed that the '^decision, if it had been implemented, 
would have done a gra\*e disservice to CJhana." and strongly recomnisMuIed 
that the propo^ ^1 be "completely abandoned." *° 

Quite difTcrcnt froni the previous one, the period since I he coup of 1966 
has been one in which the Government has held down expcndilmiis on 
jji'^her education and the uni\*crsities have not recei\ed all they re(|u<;sl<:(l ; 
iri which growth in physical facilities and student mmiljcrs has been small; 
and in which eHTorts liPve been made toward achieving a grealci- measure 
of ront inning govennnental oversight and coordination of the universities' 
af'tivities. And. evidently, it has also l)ccn one in which the universilios have 
been much more responsive than in die past to governmental and national 
iieeds and governnicnt-univcrsity relations have gre;.uly im]:)rovod. The 
Urnversity of Ghana established the goal of having 40 ])ercenl: of ils degree 
students in scientific programs. Bodi the University of Ghana and I he Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology introduced, evidently at Government 
request, 'av.v diploma couiscs to train much needed middk>le\-el personnel 

•\'irr-Cli.n,,r.-nnr*s Atlclrfss " i.jtnual P.:pu'i hy tlw X'h vChancfUor lUuG-in. Univrniiy c»f 
Oli.nia. p. 13l. (Thr atWrtss ^ivt•n tho CongrcciiiMnn of the t;njvrr.sily. M.ir. Ill, \%7). 

Roimlilir of Gljai»D. MlinM.-) of Kcluciiiicm. Eitijcalion Rrlioit ( .'//I.J-ZJT. Accra-Tirnia: (iliiiim 
IMihlisluntr Corporation, lO'iS. p. 44. 

Rt-piiljlic „r Cluinn. Rrimrt oj the F.thn aliou Rct icit' Cotuniittfe .... Accra-Tcnia: Ministry tif 
Ifirftriiinticm State iNiblisliing Cojpnr.itioti. l%8. p. 99. 
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ill such fields as agricultme, home science extension, pharmacy, and sta- 
tistics. All three institutions have undertaken research projects obviously 
relevant to the country's development. 

Faculties, Schools, and Institutes 

The University of Ghana 

Today the three institutions together constitute a complex and well- 
developed higher education system. The largest, the University of Ghana, 
has Faculties of Agriculture, Arts, Law, Social Studies, and Science; 
Schools of Medicine and Admiiiistration ; and Institutes of African Studies, 
Adult Education, Journalism and Comnumication Studies/' and Statistical, 
Social, and Economic Research. Also established at the university is the 
new Regional Institute for Population Studies, which was set up jointly by 
the Government of Ghana and tlie United Nations lo serve English-speak- 
ing African countries through icsearrh, training, and advisory' programs in 
demography and related fields.^** 

The university's faculties consist of 28 departments grouped as follows: 

Agriculture: Agricultural Ecoiuunics and Farm Managcmqnt/' Animal Sci- 
ence,*"** Crop Science/' Home Science 
Arts: Classics, English, Linguistics. Modern Languages, Philosophy, Study of 

Religious 
Law : Law 

Science: Biochemistry,- Botany,, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Nutrition 

and Food Science, Physics. Zoology 
Social Studies: .Archaeology, F.conoinics, Geography, History, Library Studies, 
Poliiical Science, Post-Basic Nursing, Psychology, Sociology. 

As the list shows, the Faculty of Agriculture includes u Departiment of 
ITome Science aud ofTcrs cotuscs in l)oth agriculture and home science. 
In addition to its teaching progrnnis it operates — as it has since the 1950's 



The fsUl>lisltinnU o\ ilns instittitc n.TS .mnounccd in Jr^nuary 1972, and it \\'M to begin opcrat- 
iui? ill Octnl>ir 1972. I'nhniity o[ Chaua Hrjioifrt, n:8:Il(i, Jan. 28. 1972; and 11:14:213, Apr. 28, 
1972. 

{ nintsity of Ohuna Rnuntrr, 10:23:59fi. May 2l, 1971; 11:14:213. .Apr. 28. 1972; and 11:16: 
220. Miiv' 12. 1972. Thi* instMiUr lH-(i..ii opi-ratiiig .md took in its first 15 students early in 1972- 

Inrudi'S 3 divisiotis: Agrifitltut:il economics, .igrirultmal and hiclogical cngincrring, and agri- 
riiltitr.il extension. 

^> Includrs nnitnal health, nutrition, and production. 
^' Includes 2 divisions: Soils :ind crops. 

--The fortuer Dcpartinont of Biochemistry, Nutrition, and Food Science was divided into a De- 
partment of Nutrition and Food Science and a Department of Biochemistry (including the former bio- 
rlu-nttstiy dep.irtmrut of the Medical .School) as of Oct. 1, 1971. The nciv Dopartmrnt of Biochem- 
istry, although cstn!)Ii!thcd within the Faculties of Scienci*. Medicine, and Agricitlturc, \\'ic\ pbccd for 
administrative purposes under the Faculty of Science. The Department of Xutrition and Food Science 
was established within the Facitltics of Science and Agriculture. 
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— three research stations located at Nungua, Kpong, and Kade.-^ In ad- 
dition to tlie usual departments, tlic Facidty of Social Studies has a De- 
partiiieiii ol Library Studies, which oilers a postgraduate course; a Depart- 
ment of Post-15asic Nursing, which trains nurses for supervisory and 
teaching i.^ositions in musing; and, within its Department of Sociology, a 
*iOcial administration unit, winch trains social welfaie persoimel. 

Not appearing on the list is the new Language Research Centre of the 
Faculty of Arts diat (although established in October 1970) began oper- 
ating in 1971-72. its purpose is not only to deal with one of the Univer- 
sity's own problems — the inability of some university students to use the 
English language widi adequate eiriciency — by providing remedial instruc- 
tion but also, through research and odi-r activities, to assist other levels 
of the educational system. In 1971-72 it organized a test for almost all 
freshmen,, followed up with a remedial English coui-se for some 80 fresh- 
men, and gave i;itensive traininr courses to two groups of language orga- 
nizers who then went out to tr: m elementary school teachers in teaching 
Ghanaian languages. 

An integral part of the university, operating on eainunked Government 
grants, the School of Administration oHers courses not only in public ad- 
ministration, business administration, and accounting to train individuals 
for positions in ceiui al and local government and commerce and industry 
but in hospital r.dministration as well. 

Formerly the Ghana Medical School, an independent institution in 
special relation with the University of Ghana, the School of Medicine be- 
came a part of the university in October 1969. With the status of a faculty, 
it has its own administration, which gives it greater freedom of action, and 
it operates on an earmarked grant from the Government. Pending avail- 
ability of huK's for construction of the proposed medical center on a site 
soudi of the uiuversity, it is still housed at Korle Bu, Accra, where it uses 
Korle Bu HosjMtal for clinical instruction and where its facilities limit die 
intake to 60 students a year. 

Estalilished in 1961, the Institute of African Studies conducts research 
in .African. languages and literature, arts, histoiy, and society and in ad- 
dition organizes introductory courses in African Studies for first year stu- 
dents at the dnee imivcrsities, gives courses leading to an ^f.A. in African 
Studies, and offers various subde<;rce courses in die pcrforniiivg arts. 

The Institute of Statistical, Social, and Economic Research (LS.S.E.R.). 
established in 1969, is die former Institute of Statistics, renamed, enlarged. 



Niini?u.i Krsi ;ni h St.'ttimi. R tnihs fvntn Acnn. rcinducls i. sr.irch in animal breeding. p.irlicu- 
l.ir!y ilt vrldpim nt of dairy ottlr liy cros%l»rrcding lor;d hiccds with others, and also -n animal nutri- 
lit.i,. vrtrrinary nH-dirim-. ;md irslute intprovemrnt. Utiivrrsiiy :»erirnh.tM- studrnts nciive their long 
var.nic.n pracliral training herr. Kpinm Reso:iirh Station. 50 miles north of Accra, conducts research 
In mrrhiini/ed iuii;;uion .Jirrirnlturr on thr Arriii Plains .ind is running a pilot iirifiotion settlement 
srheiin- i inphasi/ing rice production. Kadc Research Station. 70 miles northwest cf Accra, concentrates 
on peicnul.d and otht-r forest zone crops- 
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and reorganized to carry out a hroadLM* mandate. The Institute of Statistics, 
which opened in lfUi2. luid condneted research and provided advisory scrv- 
ii:es in statistics u-,d had trained statisticians — lirst (from C)etol)er 1964) at 
the postgraduate level and then, following the October 1966 merger of the 
United Nations Statistical Center with the Institute, at the subdcgree 
certificate level as well. The urgent need for socioeconomie research led 
the university, in considtation with the (Jovernnient, to enlarge the insti- 
tute so that it could undertake, in addition to its fornicr functions, inter- 
disciplinary research on social and economic problems bearing on Ghana's 
development and to give it its jjresent name. The institute's broad areas of 
research ha\ e included factors of agricultural growth and cocoa economics. 
It continues to oiler both postgraduate and snixlegree level courses in sta- 
tistics and to serve as a West .African center for training both middle- and 
high-level stadsiicians. 

The Institute of Adult Education was originally established in 1949 as 
the Department of E.Mtra-Mural Studies of the University College of the 
Gold C'oast. Retaining this name, it remained a j)avi of the University 
College and then of the university until juiy 1962, when it was transformed 
!)y Presideiit Nkrumah into an enlarged Institute of Public Education and 
largely taken out. of the University's covitrol. In 1966, after the coup, it 
was renamed and reorgani/cd as the Institute of .Xdult Education to carr)* 
out the extranunal adult education ncti\ iues of the Uni\eisity of Ghana. 

In addition to short residential courses and jjublic lectures, it has given 
various ])art-tiine courses for working adults at the .Accra, Kumasi, Sekondi- 
Takoradi, and Taniale Workers College and other facilities throughout 
the country. These ha\c included (1) Cleneral Certificate of Education 
Ordinary- and Ad\-anced-Le\el course^ and non examinable courses in 
liberal studies throughout the 'ountry, (2) vocational and professional 
courses at the Workers Colleges and a few other centers, ar.d (3) part-time 
courses for the .iegrees in law, administration, and arts of the University 
of Ghana at the Accra Workers College, in 1970-71 it inaugurated an 
experimental agric ultural extension ser\ice in the Ho area and its first cor- 
respondence education program (a G.C.l'L. course "l. .\s of 1971, approxi- 
mately 4.00n weic taking part-time or correspondence courses. The institute 
also !ias an Adult Learning;- Research Um't. established in 1968, which 
conducts icsearch into its own ])rogram and Ghana's adult education needs. 
Having jDerfonned its diird functif)n -teacliing of its own s])ccialization — 
only sporadically ' through brief training courses, the institute hoped to 
introduce an internal university di])loina course in adult education in 
1973-74. 

The University of Science and Technology 

From its reorgani/ation after the 1966 coup (at the beginning of the 
1966-67 academic year) until the beginning of the 1971-72 academic year, 
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the UnivLMsity of ScicMice and Technology had six T '11 faculties — of Agri- 
culture, Arcliiieciure, Art, l-^n^inecringj Pharmacy, and Science — and also 
a Department of Lil)eral and Social Studies diat j)rovided service lectures 
in languages, social sciences^ and law for other faculties. This department 
was rcj)Iaced in October 1971 by the new Faculty of Social Sciences, estab- 
lished both to ofTer its own degree courses and to strengthen die support 
the old- department gave to the other faculties. 

The seven faculties consist of die following departments: 

.Agriculture: Agricuhiiral Kcoaomics anal Faim Management. .Agricultural En- 
gineering and Mechanization, .Animal Pr(iducti<jn, Crop Produc- 
tion, Horticulture. 

.Architecture: .Architecture. Builtling Teci!!iol:»gy, Planning. Housing and Plan- 
ning Research. 

.Art: Painting and Sculpture, industrial .Art, Design and General .Art Studies-^ 
Engineering: Civil Engineering. Mechanical Ergi,ieering. Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineering. Geodetic Engi.necring. 
Pharmacy: Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Pharmaceutics, Pharmacology, Pharma- 
cognosy. 

Science: Biochemistry. Biological Sciences, Chemistry and Chemical Technol- 
ogy, Mathematics, Physics. 
St>cial Sciences; Economic and Industrial Management. General and .African 
Studies, Land Econoivr >nd Estate Management, Languages. 

The University of Cape Coast 

The University of Caj)c Coast is organi/ed in three faculties, each respon- 
sible for providing all courses within its field. TIi:' faculties, with their 
departments and schools, are as follows: 

.Arts: School of Languages and Literature, consisting of Departments of Classics, 
English, and French: School of Social Stutiics, consisting of Departments 
of Economics. CJcogr;ii)liy. History, and Sociology; and the Social Studies 
Project. 

Science: Depmtmcntr, of Botany. Chcinistiy. Mathcniiitics, Physics, and Zoology. 

Education: School of Ktlucati(»n; Drpartinents of .Atlvniuetl Study of Educa- 
tion, CuvriculuMi Devel<ipincnt and Information Systems, Education, 
and Physical Education: Center for Educational Planning and Re- 
scorch. 

The School of Education is a unicjue unit in that it conducts external 
examinations outside the uni\'ersity at throe teacher-training colleges (The 
Advanced teacher Training College, Winueba, 'J 'he Specialist Teacher 
Training College, Winueba, and The Bagabaga 'I'raining College) and 
reviews the syllabuses for these courses. It also has providc.'d a library seivice 
for training colleges in tlie area and lias organized inservice programs for 
teachers. 



From Oi'tHlur 1972. IVivious dcpartinnits: r:iiiitiiig, Sculpture and Design; Industrial .Arts; 
.•\rl Kducatiou. 
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As of 1971-72 the Univci'siiy of Ghana (at Legon) had 490 teaching 
and senior administrative '^talT members holding the rank of lecturer or 
higher. (The statistics do not show the total teaching staff.) The uni- 
versity at Kumasi had a *oial teacliing siafT of 298 ni 1972-73 and that at 
Cape Coast one of 160 in 1970-71. 

According to figures presented in the 1970 Vick Connnittee Report, the 
ratio of the number of students to the number of academic staff members 
with the rank of assistant lecturer and above during the period from 1963- 
64 through 1968-69 ranged between 4.3 and 9.9 at Cape Coast, between 
6.3 and 8.5 at Kmnasi. and between 6.8 and 8.5 in the faculties at Legon. 
In 1972-73 the ratio between students and total teaching staff was 5.9 to 1 
at Kumasi and was j^robably about the same at Cape Coast. At Legon the 
ratio between students and academic and senior adniiniscrative staff mem- 
ixMs holding the rank of lecturer and abo\*e was about 5.2 to 1 in 1971-72. 

Ghana's inn\ersities are considerably less dependent upon expatriate 
staff than a number of other universities in middle Africa. In 1971-72, 330, 
or 67 percent, of the University of Ghana's academic and senior adminis- 
trative staff members holding the rank of lecturer or higher were Ghana- 
ians, and exactly half of the 56 heads of departments, jnofessors, and as- 
sociate professors were also Ghanaians. At Kumasi the following year 
(1972-73 ) 166 — or 71 jKMcent — of the 234 members of the teaching staff 
with the rank of lecturer or hi^Iu'r and 229 — or 77 percent — of the total 
teaching staff of 298 were Cihanaians. Only 13 of the 28 professors and 
associate professors wore Ghanaians, however. At Cape Coast in 1970-71, 
Cihanaians made up about 58 jMMCcnt both of the teaching staff 12*^ 
holding the rank of lecturer or higher and of the total teaching staff of 
160. But only 8 of the 21 senior lecturers and professors were Ghanaians. 

Programs of Study 

After they were established as independent universities in 1961, the uni- 
versities at Let;on and Kumasi phased out their old programs leading to 
University of London des^rces and examinations of professional institutions 
in the United Kingdom and some diploma pro,:^rnms as well, and intro- 
duced new courses leading to their own degrees. As time went on there 
was a tendency to introduce new specialized ^'honours'' degree programs 
either in addition to or in place of the original ones. Diploma programs 
training middle-level ]:)ersonnel in scientific fields did not receive heavy 
emphasis. Preliminary courses prej^aring students for degree courses, on the 

^ liffort of_ ihr Ghnna I'niirrutifs I'h'JinQ Committee 19(1!). Report submitted to the Prime 
Minister of Ghana by F. Arthur Vlck, CIio:i'.nL.iu May 1970. pp. 53, G8, 78. 
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other hand, cbiiiied many student places in the universities, particularly at 
Kumasi and Cape Coast. 

Since the coujd of 1966, Legon and Kumasi ha\e introduced, apparently 
at Government lequcst, a number of new diploma jDiograms in such fields 
as agriculture^ home science extension, pharmacy, statistics, and accounting 
in order to train nruch nced-:*cl suhjDrofessional personnel. Preliminar)' pro- 
grams have been all but ehminated at Kinnasi. The University of Ghana 
has decided to introduce a single program to rejDiace its general and highly 
speciahzed honours degree jjrograms in the nonscientific fields. Elsewhere 
the old trend toward 5jDecialized degree courses has continued. 

Types of Programs 

Today the three universities as a groujD offer courses in a wide range 
of fields and at four difTerent levels: Fii'st degree, postgraduate^ subdegree 
diploma aiid certificate, and preliminary or predegree. E\'er/ facuhy or 
school of the three universities offers one or more first degree courses, and 
all three institutions also give jDostgraduate degree and/or diploma and 
certificate comscs. The University of Giiana and the University of Science 
and Teehnology ofTer dijDionia and certificate courses below fii^t degree 
level, and these are available in considerable number in a variety of fields. 
Cape Coast and Km; asi offer jDreliminar}' or predegree courses — but to a 
far more limited extent than in the jDast. 

A discussion of certain general characteristics of the first three levels 
follows. 

1, FiR.sT Degree 

Entry requirements. — All first degree programs ha\e characteristics that 
clearly reflect their Biitish model. One of these is their high entry level. 
While some countries in former British Africa have instituted new 4-year 
degiee courses with CI.C.E. Ordi*iary-Level entrance requirements, Ghana 
has consistently maintained the entry level to first degree courses proper at 
all three of her higher educational institutions at Advanced- rather than at 
Ordinary- Level. And the .Advanced -Level lequirements have become stif- 
fer as the years have passed. 

The entry requirements for first degree courses have consisted of ( 1 ) the 
University's minwiuii} entry requirements for all its degree courses and (2) 
additional requirements concerning the subjects to be passed and the level 
at which they should be j^assed thai are established by the faculty or de- 
partment concerned for each degree course. 

Generally sjDeaking, the ininimiim degree entry requirements are passes 
in 5 subjects, including English language, in General Certificate of Educa- 
tion examinations (or the equivalent), of which either 2 (University of 
Cape Coast and University of Science and Technology) or 3 (University 
of Ghana) must be passes at Advanced-Level. 
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The University of Ghana, which previously required two Advanced- 
Level passes, raised its minhiiuni admission requirements in 1970^71.=® 
Since then it has required (1) three Advanced-Level passes (out of the five 
passes), one of which must be Grade D or better,-' and (2) a pass in the 
General Paper set by the West African Examinations Council for Ad- 
vanced-Level candidates. 

The minimum requirements of the University of Science and Technology 
are, as they -have beew since the university was estabhshed, that two of the 
five passes must be Advanced-Level. In fact, however, every one of its 
faculties except that of Art requires three Advanced-Level passes in 
specified subjects. 

The minimum requirements of the University of Cape Coast are th.xt, of 
the: five passes, two must be Advanced-Level and of Grade D or bv^tter. 

The British model.— lt:c Education Review Committee, which reported 
after the 1966 coup, stated: "It is true that on the whole" the teaching 
programs and the teacinng methods of the univereities ''have been fashioned 
on traditional British lines." -'^ The Universities have made certain changes _ 
in these programs to meet Ghana's special needs. A first-year course in 
African Studies is required of all first degree students. They must pass an 
examination in the subject before obtaining their degrees. 

And^ as the Education Review Committee sf»i: 

In important respects a great deal has been done to give the content in moat 
subjects a sufficiently African orientation tc make them relevant to local condi- 
tions, without becoming parochial. It is u friir question to raise, however, 
whether the organization of certain courses, based closely on the systems in- 
herited from British universities, is in fact the best to meet local needs.* 

At the University of Science and Technology, students in various degree 
programs must spend their three long vacations receivmg practical training 
in industiy. This is a required nncgral pnri ot their courses. At the Uni- 
versity of Ghana, vacation training for some students began in 1971. 

Length of programs.— Esccpt for the medical degree (M.B., Ch.B), 
which usually requires 6 years, all first degrees require 3 or 4 years of 



=-iEarliiT It Ihr beginning of lOr.7-68. the university raised its minimum requirements slightly by 
,eci«iri»s tliat .it least one- ol .he two Advnnccd^Levcl passes be above Grade E {the lo..est passmg 
mark). In l?)(,9-70 it added in ils mininuim requirements a pass in the General Paper set by the 
West African K\iimin:itions Council. , , , - .1 

"In exceptional cases individuals who have taken 3 Advanced-Level subjects ni tii^ same exam- 
ination and obiained 2 Advanced-Level passes will, a grade of C or better may be conj^ideied for 

admission. • ^ ^ ^ * 

The average grades ol students admitted has been considerably higher than ihe requirements ^ggest. 
The av"en,ge grade of fr.shnun admitted in 1970-71 w^s 3 D's and that of freshmen admllicd in 
1971-72, 2 C-s and 1 D. University of Ghana Reporter. 11:4:47, Nov. 19, 1971; and Il:i4:211, 

Apr. 28, 1972. ' ^ . 1 00 

58 RepnbHc of Ghana- Rcjiort of the Education Rciuw Commtttte. . . . loc. cit. p. J^. 

» Ibid. p. 93. 
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study ^" after the student meets the Advanccd-Lcvel degree admission re- 
quirements. AH University of C;hana first de .i»rees otiier tii the medical 
degree and two other degrees (the B, Sc. Honours and tlie B. Sc. 
(Honours) Agriculture) and ah Univei*sity of Cape Coast first degrees 
other than the B. Sc. Honours (Education) require 3 years. AH the first 
degrees of the University of Science and I'echnology, except for the new 
B.A. (Social Sciences) , require 4. 

Examinat{o)is. — The student's progress depends to a large extent on his 
performance in the veiy important end-of-year examinations. At tlie Uni- 
versity of Chana, for exampie, students in many programs take the First 
University Examination in their subject or field at the end of the first year 
and the different parts of the final degree examination at the end of the 
subsequent years of . their course. At Kumasi studv rts L ke university ex- 
aminations at the end of the first, third, and four'L vri* . and progress or 
fa^'ulty examinations at the end of the second. 

General and honours programs. — Until the begi.v" . > * : academic year 
1972-73, when th 2 -.University of Gh'^na introducea new first degree 
structure in r.he ''humanities" (arts, social studies, law, administration), the 
first degrees awarded by Ghana's universities were of two basic types: 
General and honours. Since then, the degrees toward which students have 
been working have fallen into three major categorirs: .General degree?, 
honours degrees, and degrees that are neither honours nor general. 

The difference between general and honours degrees lies in the type .of 
jjrogram leading to the degree (not in the quality of the individual stu- 
dent's performance). Honours degree courses provide for a greater degree 
of speciali;cation — for studying one subject (or, in a few ca^e*". two) in 
greater depth or to a higher luvel — than do general degree courses 

General degree courses are 3 years in length. Most have a basic 4-3-3, 
:5-3-3, or 3-2-2 structure: The student studies three or four subjects (plus 
African Studies) in tlie first year and three in the second and third; or 
three sul^jecls (plus Afiican Studies) in the first year and two in the second 
and third. .Among the general degrees are the B.A. General (3-3-3), 
which is being phased out. the B. Sc. General (3-2-2) and the B. Sc. 
(Home Science) Geneial of the University of Ghana; the B. Sc. General 
(Education) (4-3-3) and the 35.A. General (Education) (3-3-3) of the 
University of Cape Coast. The general degrees (except in home science) 
arc awarded in two or three subjects. 

The honours degree course structures vary considerably, but in every 
case the honours degree student concentrates on a single major subject (or 
in a. few cases on a single major accompanied by a subsidiai'y subject) or 
on two related major subjects, at least during the latter part of his pro- 



^The unk.'Crttty .ncadcmic year, which runs from Lite Scptcri-'.'r or rarly Octohcr to late June or 
i-rirly July, consists of ^ tcrim (A!ichaclni?«i, Lent, Triniiy), wbtv'; to^jcthcr usually cover 31 or more 
>vecks. 
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grain. He studies his subject or subjects to a higher (honours) level than 
die .student taking the same subject or subjects in a greater degree pro- 
gram. Honoui-s degrees include all the University of Science and Tech- 
nolog>'"s current first degrees except for the new B.A. (Social Sciences); 
the Univei-sity of Ghana s B.A. Honours, B. Sc. Economics, LL.B. (all 
three are being phased out), B. Sc. Honours, and B. Sc. (Honours) Agri- 
culture; and the University of Cape Coast's B. Sc. Honours (Education) 
andB. Ed. ^ 

The program for the new B.A. of the University of Ghana that is to 
replace the e.xisiing general and honours degrees in the ''humanities"— 
B.A. General, B.A. Honours, LL.B., B. Sc. Economics, B. Sc. (Administra- 
tion)-~has a 3-2-2 (or 1 j structure intended to provide both range and 
depth. 

Regardless of the type of course— general or honours or new B.A.— the 
student at one of Ghana . universities takes what is, by American standards, 
a highly specialized program consisting of a limited range of subjects. 

Classification of dcgrees.--Ou the basis of an -iidividual's performance 
in the degree course, his degree is awarded in one of diree classes. Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology degrees may be awarded either "with 
honours;* i.e., as First Class Honours, Second Class Honours (Upper Divi- 
sion), or Second Class Honours (Lower Division) degrees; or M'ithout 
honours: i.e., as pass degrees. Since October mi the University of 
C;hana*s general and honours degrees h2i\'z been awarded in the following 
classes: Fhsi Class, Second Class, (Upper Division), (Lower Division), 
Third Class. Its new B.A. degree is also to be awarded in classes. Suidents 
who obtain a First or Second Class are to be awarded the degree with 
-honours." All others are to be given "pass" degrees. Thus, a student may 
earn an honours degree (.so called because of the type of course) but one 
vvhich is, because of his performance, a degree awarded without honours 
or he mav earn a degree that is not an honours degree (not a degree 
awarded after an honours type of course) but one that fon the basis of 
his performance) is awarded Nvilh honours. 

2. Postgraduate 

Most of the posigraduat- i;ro-r.uns lead to various masters degrees and 
Narious postgraduate di:)itMnas and certificates. Candidates for the Ph. IX, 
which usually requires \< vears, have been rare. 'VUc University of Ghana 
)uk1 aNVarded four Ph. D.'s by the end of i971 and the University of Science 
and Technolo-y admitted its iirst Ph. D. candidate in 1972-73. 

An approved first degree in rn appro%ed subject or field is, ol course, 
required for admission V f:ach of the niaster^s, diploma, and certificate 



■s^ F..nHTly crtaJn Kruor:U dojsnrs .rrc drMguatrd as follow.: Fin.t divhiou. second division (up- 
|UT or louj-r). third division. 
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courses, and in sonic cases ihe degree must be an honours degree of high 
classification. 

Offered in various subjects at the University of Ghana and in all but 
one of the Kumasi faculties, master's degree courses consist of research, a 
course of instruction, or a combination of the two. The University of 
Ghana M. Sc. and M. Sc. Agriculture courses are usually 1 year in length 
for holders of an honours degree and 2 for holders of a general degree. All 
other master i, degrees, except one at Kumasi, require 2 years. 

Postgraduate diploma or certificate courses, which have been offered by 
all three universities, are 1 or 2 years in length and evidently consist of 
either a course of instruction or such a course and research or j^roject work. 

At Kumasi there is now a clear distinction between the two types of post- 
graduate programs. The present master's degree programs are of an 
academic nature and are not designed to give merely a professional qu.talifi- 
cation. They are nomially open only to those with an honours degroe of 
high classification — first class or second class (upper division) honours. 
Postgraduate diploma programs, on the other hand, are designed to give 
professional or special training and are aj)parently open to graduates whose 
degiees are not as high as the first class or second class (upper division) 
honours degree. 

3. SUBDEGREE DiPLOMA AND Cp.r riFICATE 

The University of Ghana and the University of Science and Technology 
together offer a large number of subdcgree level diploma and certificate 
courses in a \'ariety of fields. I'hese vary greatly in length and admission re- 
quirements. A number of them are designed specifically to train employees 
lor government agencies. Several have been introduced since the 1966 
coup, presumably at the Government's request. 

Diploma courses are 2 or 3 years in length. The entry requirements are 
lower than those for degree courses. At the University of Science and Tech- 
nology the requirements are either a School Certificate, one Advanced- 
Level pass in addition to Ordinary-Level pas'jes, or some other acceptable 
qualification such as a technical or other certificate earned at post- 
Ordinary-Level. At the University of Ghana requirements vaiy from course 
to course. The range includes com[)letion of a post-Ordinary- Level couise, 
Ordinary-Level passes, and a certificate in a particular subject earned 
following a course having less than Ordinary-Level entry requirements. 

Certificate courses are 1 or 2 years in length, and their entr>' require- 
ments are usually lower than those for diploma courses. Some require 
sjjonsorship by the employer or an entrance examination but no formal 
academic qualification, others a few^ Ordinary-Level passes. 

Programs by Faculty 

I'able 10 lists the courses that were being offered by each of the three 
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Table 10.— First degrees, postgraduate degrees, diplomas and 
certificates, and subdegree level diplomas and certificates of the 
universities of Ghana and number of years of study required for 
each, by univf;rsity and faculty, school, or institute offering 
courses: 1972-73 ' 



University and 
faculty, school, 
or institute 



First degrees 



Postgraduate degrees, 
diplomas, certificates 



Subdegree diplomas 
and certificates 



Title 



Years of 
study ^ 



Title 



Years of 
study 



Title 



Years of 
study' 



University of Ghana 

Administration, 



^rhonl of 


B.A. * 


3 






Certificate in Ac- 














counting 


2 




B. Sc. (Administra- 








Diploma in Hospital 






tion)^ 


3 






Administration 


3 












Diploma in Public 














Administration 


2 


— 

African Studies, 














Institute of 






M.A. in African 




Diploma in African 










Studies 


2 


Music 


2 












Diploma in Dance 


3 












Diploma in Drama 














ano ineairc 














Studies 


3 












General Diploma in 














Music 


3 


Agriculture 


B. Sc. (Home 








Diploma in Home 






Science) General 


•5 
J 






Science Exten- 






B. Sc. (Honours) 




M. Sc. Agriculture 


1 
1 


sion 


o 

L 




Agriculture 


4 




or 


National Diploma in 












2 * 


Agriculture 


2 












Special Diploma in 














General Agricul- 














ture 


1 


Arts 


BA* 


~r 


M.A. 


2 


Licentiate in the 






B.A. Genera' " 


3 






Study of Reli- 






B.A. Honours^' 


3 






gions 


2 


Uaw 


B.A* 


3 


Professional Certif- 














icate in Law 


2 








LL.B.''' 


3 


Master of Laws 








Medicine 


M.B., Ch.B. 












Si'ience 


B. Sc. General 


~'3~ 




1 








B. Sc. Honours 


r 




or 
2« 






Social Studies 


B.A.* 


3 


M.A. 


2 


Diploma in Nursing 






B.A. General" 


3 


M. Sc. Economics 


2 


Education 


2 




B.A. Honours*' 


3 


Postgraduate Di- 










B. Sc. Economics ° 


3 


ploma in Library 














Studies 


2 
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Table 10.— First degrees, postgraduate degrees, diplomas and 
certificates, and subdegree level diplomas and certificates of the 
universities of Ghana and number of years of study required for 
each by university anrJ facility, school, or institute offering 
courses: 1972-73 (Cs-^ntinued) 



University and 
faculty, school, 
or institute 


First degrees 


Postgraduate ciegrees, 
diplomas, certificates 


Subdegree diplomas 
and certifiicatss 


Years of 
Title s^.-ey* 


Years of 
Title study 


Years of 
Title study* 


Social Studies 
(continued) 




Postgraduate Di- 
ploma in Social 
Administration 2 


Certificate in Sor''=I 
Administration 2 


Statistical, Social, 
and Economic 
Research, In- 
stitute of 




M. Sc. in Statistics 2 

Postgraduate Di- 
ploma in Applied 
Statistics 1 


Certificate in Sta- 
tistics 1 

Higher Certificate 
in Statistics 1 


Urtiversity of 
Science and 
Technology 


Agriculture 


B. Sc. (Agriculture) 4 


M. Sc. (Agriculture) 2 


Diploma in Tropical 
Horticulture 2 



Architecture 



B. Sc. (Building 

Technology) 
B. Sc. (Design) 
B. Sc. (Planning) 



Art 

Engineering 



B.A. (Art) 



B.'Sc. (Eng.^'' 



M. Sc. (Architec- 
ture) 

Postgraduate Di- 
ploma in Archi- 
tecture 

M. Sc. (Regional 
Planning) 

M. Sc. (Urban 
Planning) 



Diploma in Physical 
Planning 3 



4 Diploma in Art 
Education 



1 



4 M. Sc. (Engineering) 2 Diploma in Electri- 



Postgraduate Di- 
ploma in Geodetic 
Engineering 

Postgraduate Di- 
ploma in Civil 
Engineering 



cal Engineering 

Diploma in Me( han- 
ical Enginee.'ing 

Diploma in Civil 
Engineering 

Certificate in Geo- 
detic Engineering 

Diploma In Geodetic 
Engineering 



Pharmacy B. Pharm. 4 M. Pharm. Diploma in Phiir- 

macy 2 
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Table lO.-First degrees, postgraduate degrees, diplomas and 
certificates, and subdegree level diplomas ani certificates of the 
u:iiversities of Ghana and number of years of study required for 
each by university and faculty, school, or institute offering 
courses: 1972-73 '-(Conciaued) 



University and 


First d;. 




Postgraduate degice:, 
diplomas, certificates 


Subdegres diplomas 
and certificates 


faculty, school, 
or institute 


Title 


Years of 
siudy * 


Years of 
study 


Years of 
Title study' 


Science 


e. Sc. 


4 


M. Sc. 2 

PostgraoLJate Di- 
ploma in Engi- 
neering Mathe- 
matics I 




Social Sciences 


BA/B. Sc. 
B. Sc. (Land 
Economy) 


3 
4 




Certificate in Estate 
Management 2 



University of 
Cape Coast 



Arts B.A. General 

(Education 3 
B.A. Honours 
(Education) 3 

Science B. Sc. General 

(Education) 3 
6. Sc. Honours 
(Education) 1 *° 

Education bTeJ ^ 3 Diploma in Ad- 

vanced Study of 
Education 
Postgraduate Certif- 
icate in Educa- 
tion 



. in addition to the programs shov^n. the UnWerSity of Cape Coast offered a 2.year Science Preurn- 
Inary cou the University of Science and Technology offered a 2-year predegrce ar^ 'Zl^ l 
University o Ghana and the University of Science and Technology offered programs for the Ph D. 

^ Sln e entry r^^^^^^ for all first degree courses (except the U.nlvers-ty of Ghana 0 Sc. Honours 

and the university of Cape Coast B. 3c. Honours (Education)) are set at General Certificate of Educa- 
tion Advance^^'^^^^ (GCE-A-Level). the number of years shown for all first degree courses (except the 
two mentioned) are at Immediate post.G.CE.-A Level. 

From a great variety of entry levels. ,^r,..> .« -079 7^ 

» The new B.A. degree for which all students beginning a decree course In this facui - in x972»>73 
and subsequent yaars will study. / 
To be replaced by the new B.A. 

« Usually 1 year beyond an honours degree and 2 beyond a general degree. 

7 Jn a single subject or in two combined subjects. 

HOne year beyond the B. Sc. General. 

*• In electrical, mechanical, civil, or geodetic engineering. 

wOne year beyond the B. Sc. General (Edtcation). 
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universities in 1972-73, I>y faculty and level of study, .and the following 
pages provide funlKT infoiniation on the courses oflVred by each of the 
instituuons in each of its fields of study. 

^ . The University of Ghai^a 

Arts and ;^ocial Studies. — Up through 1971-72, the Faculties of Arts and 
Social Studies oiTe^ id first degree courses of only two diiTerent basic type-s: 
General and honours. Both ga\e 3-year counes leading to the B.A. General, 
a degrees in 3 subjects, avid 3-year courses leading to the B.A. Honours, a 
degree awarded in a single major subject (scihetimes accompanied by a 
subsidiary subject) or in two combined subjects.'-* The Faculty of Social 
Studies also offered a 3-year course leading to the B. Sc. Economics, the 
honours degree in this subject. The B.A. General course has a 3-3-3 
structure; all students study 3 subjects — all arts, all social studies, or a 
combination of the two selected from a list of about 20 available subjects 
and African Studies the first year and three subjects in the second and 
third. They take the First Univei-sity Examination (F.U.E.) in Arts at the 
end of the first and the degree exainination at the end of the third. The 
B.A. Honours courses, which generally begin with the first-year course 
leading to the F.U.E. in Arts but, for selected students in certain arts 
subjects, may begin wi»h a more specialized first year, all include con- 
centrated study of the single major subject (or single major subject and a 
subsidiary studies to a lower level) or the two combined major subjects 
both studied to honours k'vel in the subsequent years. The B. Sc. Eco- 
nomics course also begins with the F.U.E. in Arts course, which ,is followed 
by a 2-year program in economics, including specialii^ation in two fields in 
the third year. 

Presumably the university came to the conclusion that the honours 
courses were too specialised and the general course ^ not specialized 
enough, and that general dri^ree students, regarded as beim; in Sfcond-rate 
programs, were receiving inadequate attention. In 1972 it announced a 
major decision that all the existing first degree courses in arts and social 
studies — and those in law and administration as well — were to be phased 
out and replaced by new 3-year j)rogranis. AH these new programs were to 
have tiie .same structure designed to roinhinc '*depth with range.'* All stu- 
dents would take three subjects and A \ Studies in their first year, 
two of the first-year subjects in the .sec r . and either one or both of 



^- .^U art 3-j4:ar courses except for the honours drgrct* in mf»ilcrn languages, which requires 4 (3 
ycii's in rcjidtnT and 1 year abroad). 

The P. A. Hoimurx in ;i singli' subject is auardt'd i.r Engbsh, geography, history. Latin, linguis- 
tics, nioifi'rn I:ingiKigrs ^ Frrurb ii'tinr or VtcucU with Arabic. Rns^iian. Spanish, or Sx^ahili as a 
Mil;sidiary subjrct). philr ojjhy. political science, ijsychok ^gy. sociology, study of religions. Exq.m- 
pk's of rfiinbiitt'd stdijvcts arc archeology jmil iMiliri* grogrnphy. liistor>". or sociology: political sri. 
ence and '>thvr history, ccontMnics. or sociology; and any of the 3 pussibic two-* ubjcct combinu* 
tiuiis uf Uiiijlish, Fi*L*nch, and linguistics. 
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ihcir second-) ear siibjccis in the third year. Law ;nul adnniiistration would 
i)e available for conibinaiion wiili other snhjccis. All the programs would 
lead to die newly created degree, the iknchelor of Arts, which would replace 
the honours and general d«,-grees. [The tcnn honoui*s would denote not a 
certain type of piograni but cprality performance by die individual in the 
examinations. Students obiaininj> a fnst or second class pass in any degree 
prcgrani would be awarded a do-ree with -honours;* and others would be 
iiwardcd 'pass" degrees,) All students bo^rinuing first degree programs in 
arts and social studies (or in i:iw and administration) in 1972-73 started 
the new piogr^m v,hile UioH- who had entered earlier continued widi the 
old honours and general d«'-ree courses. Presuruably the last of the old 
Iionours and general degrees (except for die 4.yjar uiodern languages 
degree) were to be awarded at die end of die 1973-74 academic year. 

In addition to its fust and postgraduate degree programs, the Faculty 
of Arts gi\'cs a 2-year subdcgree le\ el coiu-se for die Licentiate in the Study 
of Rjliiiions, a course of specialization in eidier Christian religion or 
Islamic religion for nongradnate trail cd tea^'hei-s or university graduates 
selected following an < ntrance examination, • * 

In addition to fiisi degree and jjosigradnate programs in the social 
sciences, the l acnlty of Social Studies ofl'ers courses in libraiy studies, social 
administration, ancl nursing ed ation. Its Department of Library Studu -. 
now gi\-e5 a 2-ycai program for the Posti;iaduate Diploma in Library^ 
Studies. Initiated in 196fi when die Department suspended its 3-year B.A. 
dcirree course in library studies, diis consists of 1 year of studies at the 
Univcrsitv at the end of which an esamination is taken and 1 year of 
practical trainini- in an approved lii)rary at die end of which a dissertation 
is submitted. The Department of Sociology oilers both a 2-year subdegiee 
level course for tl;e Certificate in Social .Uhninistration. which has been 
ax ailable at Le-on since 19.56. and a 2-yoar course for die Postgraduate 
Diplonua in Social Administration, which started in 1969-70, The fii^t of 
these is a special course sui)ported financi.-dly by Uic Ministry of Social 
Welfare and open to ^^mature candidates mostly widi expf . ence in welfare 
:^:id coimuunitv work- who ])ass an entrance examination. No ^P""^'^^ 
adeinic qualifiraiions are required. One of die few of its type in nuddle 
Africa, it has attracted f.tudents fro,n sosrrrd neighboring countries. The 
l-acnitv-s Departnuiu of Post-Basic Nursing -ives n 2-year subdc-rce level 
( ourse' leading to the Diploma in Nursing Education. This trains State 
Re-istered Nurses as instructors and supervisors in nudwifery. public hoahh. 
mental heahh. and <reneral nursing for hospitals, nursing and midwifeiy 
schools, and public heaUh agencies. 

^^/;;,f;u5^rfl/zo?i.-- Public administration, hoNvever, is taught, together 

^ '.r^h7^si:y docs not hut 5t sup: rvisrs ronr.<s in s.n.nunrics prcpnnng ^"/'/l^^^^ 
sion io ofTcr thfir c.ituliOatt s for tlic rxsinnnatton. 
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uith business acluiinislraticn and accounting, in the separate School of 
AdniiKisaaiion. 1 lu- s( iio:»l !jas t^iven a li-ycar Inst degree coui*se leading 
to the 15. Sc. (Administration j which jjroxides. through concentrated 
studies in the second and third yeai-s, for specialization in any one of the 
three areas — accounting."-' business management, and public administra- 
tion. The com se examinations are the - '.L'.E. in Administration end 
of the liist year and Fails 1 and II of ilie dt-giee e;<annnation at . j end of 
tlie second and third ycms, respectively. This course, Hke all other first 
degree courses in arts, social studies, and law, is being phased out and re- 
placed by the new Bachelor of Arts degree course described abo\ e. 

I'he school has also i^iven a 2-ycar subdegvee Jevel course i.-ading to the 
l)iploma in Pul;lic Adminisiialion. Preceded by tlie 1-year Elementaiy 
Local C;o\ernnient C'eriilicire and the 1-year Higher Local Government 
CiTlilicale (onuses that the school oilVred, liie course eni])hasized public 
administration in llhana and West Africa. It has been described as having 
'*ihe same stand in'j. as" or being *'of a level comparable to'' the United 
Kin'^dom Uiplnnia in Public Administration. Missing for a it-ng time was 
a subdei^ree level course in business studies. At the beginning of 1971—72, 
in *'Tespt)nst' lo the great demand for middle level Accounting j^ersonnel 
I)y I)usiness houses, the Ci\il .Service. Stale Corjjorations and educational 
institutions and. at the request of Government,'' the School introduced a 
new 2-year subprofessional coutse in accouniii;;^ leading to the Certificate 
in .Accountin'^. on the basis ol which the holder may be exempted from the 
Intermediate Examination of the Giiana Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants.^^ 

The school i.*as also ofi'ered for some time a 3-year post-G.C.E. Ordinary- 
Level course for the Diploniis in Hospital Administration. This dij^loma 
and 1 year's experience in hospital con«;titntc the required qualification for 
.tppoiiitmt'nt as a hospital sv^ letary. 

-The first degree coui^e in law which is now being phased out 
an(^ f /- ;* ed by tlu' new Bachelor of Arts course described ahovi co\-ers 3 
years l ul loads to the I.L.B. degree. The b. older of this LL.B. who wishes 
to be ei I. oiled as a Legal Practitioner in Ghana must take a further 2- 
vear '^'^ professional course (known as the *Tractical Course in Law'M lead- 
ing to tlie Pr(^f( ' )pal C( rtincate in Law and must earn this certificate. 
Tlie course is gi\<Mi l)y the Faculty of Law on behalf of ihe General Legal 
Council of Ghana. 

^' Itoldns of tin- Sr. fAdiiiliUstriUlon ) in afromuinc :>i^ osrtnpti.d from the Intermediate 
K\:iiuiiuiii(nis «>f (ih.itia Iiistiiuti- of Cli.n U'ti d ,\rri»iiii.»iits :inil Fioii) I'.itis [ and II of thi* j:n». 
ffsdiituil i ».,iiinn;»lJiMis of tlir .\sso« r.itlou of Cri liflt d ;it»il I poiMii- .Affoiuit.itits of Grcnt Brltnili. 
CiiIvrrMty of fUxAw.x. Caltiitlni /JMis-;/;. p. ISO; tiuii Cahntio: ano-ti. p. l.')2. 

^' "\"iri"C!i:i»»( < Mot s .Vdiltrss to Conijuijatinti lUh ^'^^rch, 1P72.'* t.'nU rntly of Ghana Rcfiorter, 
n:l»:2ir>. Apr. ifl. 1972. ^ 

^^'•Tlu' rmuw \^ns 1 >T.Tr. in h ttnth From l%')-f)fi through I9G9-70. A 1970 decision by the General 
I.I i:al Cotmcil r\u inl» d it tt> 2. 

^' Thrsr courses hrgan iu 1%!>-Gr». The Farul(y pr»'\inu5ly «:ivr ,t J-ycir first degree course trading 
to \hv B,A. (Honours) I-nw dtgn»i> .nnd. for holders of this iK-grt-i*. a 2-yf;ir ])ro(cssionnl tourse leaving 
to the loinirr LL.B. degree. 
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Scitficc. — The lacuhy of Science gives two first degree courses: B. Sc, 
(;eneial and 15. Sc. llonouis. Tlie li-year B. Sc. General course consists of 
(1) three science subjects and AlVic;in Studies in the first year, leading 
lo the First University Examination in Science (F.U.E. in Science), (2) 
two science subjects " in the second, leadin-; to the Second University 
Examination in Science, and. in most c;isr.<. Ci- tluee subjects (a major 
and a minor or two standard subjects) hi the third, leading to the B. 
Sc. General examination. The degree is awaided in subjects taken during 
the final year. 

The B. Sc. Honours degree may be awarded in biochemistr)', botany, 
eheniistry, food science, gcoIoi;y. mathematicsT nutrition, physics, psy- 
chology, or xoology.' • In all subjects except mathematics and psychology, 
it requires a 1-year course of speciahzation in die particular subject after 
the B. Sc. General degree is earned. The courses for the B. Sc. Honours in 
mathematics and psychology begin at first degree entry level (G.C.E. A- 
Level) and include a specialized program of study during the last 2 years. 

The faculty in addition oilers instruction for the M. Sc. degree. This may 
be awarded in any one of the sulijects in which the R. Sc. Honours is 
awarded or in freshwater biology. Tlie de.uree has normally rccjuired 1 year 
for the holder of the B. Sc. Honours and 2 for the holder of 'the B. Sc. 
General. 

Mcdicific.^Mo^t students take a 6-year program to earn the medical 
.degrees M.B., Ch.B. (Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgeiy). This 
consists of the 1-year })remedical course taken at the Legon campus of 
the university and the 5-year medical course itself, which is taken at the 
medical school housed at Korle Bu, .Accra. (Tliose exempted from the 
premedical course on the basis of satisfactorily high grades in G.C.E. A- 
Lcvel examinations in chemistry, i^iology, and physics take only the 5-year 
course.) The i)rcnicdical course, which rccjuires three A-Level passes for 
entry, consists of chemistry, j^hysics, biology, mathematics, and African 
Studies. The medical course consists of ( 1) a 5-term jneciinical coui-se (in 
anatomy, biochemistry, and physiology) leading to the Second Professional 
Examination for the M.B., Ch.B. degrees, which is taken in March: (2) 
a one-term introductory clinical course; and (3) a 3-year (10-tenn) course 
of clinical studies at Korle Bu Hospital, Accra, that prei)ares students for 
Parts I, n, ^3nd HI of the final M.B., Ch.B. examination. This 3-year 
course coiisTsts of five teims Icadinu to Part I f in i^harmacok^gy, i)athology, 
microbiology), which is taken in March, at the end of the second year of-, 
clinical studies: dnec terms (including a July- September term) leading to 



*<'.Srlrrtrf) from hotany. rhrnnstrv, j;roIot;y. in.nthrnwtics. physics, psycholo..^'. and zoology. 
*>Sul»j.Tts In footnoh- M) pins (\) hinrhrniislry .nml (2) food scirncc and nutrition. 
^-•Thrrr sul.jrrts (mir st.nnchird :iml t%vo minor) if the program includes thr two subjects 
chiMiiistry and nutrition. ^ ... 

" Foruirrly au honotus drgrri- was .'iwardrd in })iorhcnnstry and nutrition combined. 
" For students beginning in 1902-^3 and 19f»3-64 the courec covered 2 years. 
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Part II (in i^cciiiilncs and obsictrit s and i^ynaccolouy ) , which is taken in 
Dccenihcr of the iinai yi-ar: and two trims k*adini; to Part III (in medicine 
and thc-rapi-ulirs, sini;i'ry. and jjrcvcMuivc and social medicine), which is 
taken in June at the end of the iinal year. The holder of the M.B., Ch.B. 
dcLjrees nuist coinj^leie 1 year of a 2-year interushi]) before becoming 
ehgible for rei^istration as a medical praetiiioncr. 

Agriculture. — The Facuhy of Agriciihure now gi\es^^ a 4-year honours 
degree course leading to the B. Sc. (Honours) Agriculture degree. In the 
third year the student takes three oj^tional subjects selected from agricul- 
tural economics. agricuUmal engineering, crop science, soil science, and 
animal science: and in the fourth he .s]:)eciahzcs in one of them. He takes 
the F.U.E, in .Agriciikure at the end of die first year and Parts I, II, and 
III of the B. Sc. (Honours) .Agriculture examination at the end of the 
second, third, and fourth years, respectively. 

.\l the graduate le\-el. the farnhy olTers instruction leading to the M. 
Sr. .\<4riruhiirc (le«^iee, which may he awarded hi any one of the subjects 
in w liieh the P*. Sc. ( I [ontnn s Agricuhure is awarded. .Xt the suhdegree 
Io\ei it gi\es two coiiises ch-si^ned for mature students from the Ministr,' 
of .Agricuhme: fl The 2-year (omse leading to the National Di];)]oina in 
.\gricuUure fin .\iiimal 1 h*ahh or in CJeneral .\grieulture ) , which is open 
to those who ha\e comph-ted either a 3 -year ])ostsecondar\' course in vet- 
erinary science at Pong. Tnmalc. or the 3 -year i.>ostsecondasy course in 
agrii'uhine at Kwadaso ami ha\'e passetl an entrance e.xan.nnation, and 
(2) the l-yi*ar course leading, to the .SjH'eial Diploma in General Agricul- 
ture, which is f)|ieii to holders of the School C^ertiiVate (or equivalent'^ and 
the dij)loma in aLirii ulture of the l"ni\'ersity of .Science and Technology'. 

'i"he I*"acnlty .\uricultme also provides all university instruction in 
home seiiMice. It oilers a 'Uyear couise leading to the B. Sc. (Home Science) 
( I't'iieral. .\bout 6.'> percent ctf this ctMirse. which was introduced in 1966-67, 
is devotrd t(^ ionise work in physical, biological, and social sciences and 
the leiuiiiiider to t!ie ap])hed area of studies. The examinations arc the 
|-M".]-'. in ihuue Seienci* at tlie cirI of the first yenr and Parts 1 and II of 
the H. Sc. (Home Science^ Cleneral e.xamination at the end of the second 
and third years, resprctiwly. The I'aeulty also oflVrs a 2-year suhdegree 
li*\-el course ieadiii'^ to the I )iploma in Home Science Extension. This was 
stait<-d in ir>69 70 t(^ train .Ministiy of .Vgricnltine home extension agents 
at the chstiict level. 

Statistics. — W ith certain e.\cej)tions. G liana's university course work in 
statistics has been ccMicentrated at the Institute of Statistical. Social, and 
Economic Research of the l:ni\-eisity of CHiana. Tlie institute now offers 
two j)ostgraclnate courses, the 2-year course leading to the M. Sc. in 
Statistics a;)d the 1-year course leading to the Postgraduate Dij^loma in Ap- 



Ii foinrrly ofn-rt-d o course for thn B. Sc.. f .Arsiculttiri* ) Gcnrml drgrcc (last awarded in 

MKiH) and a 4-yr.Tr coiirso for (he B. Sc. (Agricuhure) Siu-cial drgrcc {last awarded in 19G7). 
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plied Statistics. It also i^iw.s Icwl couiscs. The first is the 1-ycar non- 
acadeiiiic voraticMsal two siihiieuree training conrsc designed mainly for 
civil servants, which leads lo the Ceriilicatc in Statistics, To enter the 
course the indi\idiial must have Ordinar\-'Lcvel passes in EngHsh and 
niathcmatics 'or pass an examination in these siiijjects ). 2 years' experience 
hi a statistical ofTicc. and sponsorship hy his enii)loyer. Previously given by 
the U.N. Statistical Trahiini; Comer, this course has been given at the 
university ?ince 1966. 'I he second course is the 1-year Higher Certificate in 
Statistics course, which was introduced in 1970-71 to give further training 
to holders of the Ceitificate in Statistics and to serve as a refresher or 
remedial course for graduates in the social sciences. 

Pcrjonnino .4/7^.— Sharing the field of fine and applied arts with 
Kumasi's Faculty of .Art, the Scliool of Music and Drama run by the In- 
stitute of African Studies gives a subdegree level diploma course empha- 
si/inu uciieral informational training in each of the three performing arts — 
dance, drama, and music— as well as a course in ethnomusicology empha- 
sizing Africa for holders of a degree or a diploma in music.''* 

2. The University of Science .\nd Technology 
Agriculture— \a\^^ the agiicuhure faculty at Legon, Kuma'^i's Faculty 
of Agriculture now ofTers a l-vear honours degree course in agriculture.-*' 
This leads to thf B. Sc. ( .V^ricuhurc K In the ioiirth year the student 
- .specializes in one of the following areas: Agricultural economics, agricul- 
tural engineering, animal production, crop husbandly, crop protection, 
horticulture, grassland management, and soil science. It also ofl'ers, m 
conjunction with the Taculty of Kn-ineering, the recently introduced 4-year 
fust degree course leading to the H. Sc. (Agricultural ILiigineeringl . 

At subdegree level il gives, as it has given since 1962-63, a 2-year course 
leading tu the Diploma in U'ropical 1 lortieuUure in order to train employees 
of the'coverumenfs department of parks and gardens and other Goverii- 
Mient or semi-( iovernmcnt ageiicie.s. To enter the course the individual 
umst have the School Certificate and 2 years of eNperience at an approved 
horticulture insthution and be nominated i)y the agency that employs him. 
The Faculty also olTeis a 2-year program leading to the M. Sc. (Agricul- 
ture), whicii may l)e awarded in horticulture. i)oultry science, soil science, 
or airrononiy. 

/lrc////t'c/:nr.--Siiice it was originally establisiied wiiliin the former 
College of Techrjology in 19.>M. die Faculty of Architecture has provided 
courses noi only in architecture but in building technology and planning as 
well. It now oheis diree l-year honours degree courses— one In each of 



-Th. insti,..,. has in past also «iv.n th. -.^-><-^-. , j^^;;^ 

.„,.:.„.-,. requin-.n.nis than those f.." th. <Iiplon.. ruu.s.s: Ccrt.lHair m Oancc. (1-year), Ccrt.hc.ti. 
in Dr.inw and Thr:itn« Slndhs (1). Ceitiliralr ni Music {'!). 

^' hiiroduted in J96«-(i9. this has rcpi^tcrd the former 3-ycar general degree course. 
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these three areas. These decrees are the 15. Sc. (Desioii u the B. Sc. (Build- 
ing Technology , antl the \). Sc. / rhiniiin.u ) . 'I'hc H. Sc. (Design) course, 
which was. hef. if the H^G^i^/O reorganization of faculty j^rogranis, a com- 
bined course ior potential architects and planners, now provides training 
only for potential arrhiteets and. like the former course, constitutes the 
first 4 years of the complete 6-year program of j)rafessional training for 
architects. Fonnerlv a I)roaclIy based single ])rograni, the K Sc. (Building 
Technology) coinse now oilers specialization in either building economics/ 
(|iiality surveying or huiklinii maniigenicnt. It jjrepares students for i^rad- 
uate study or, after ihc retjuired period of experience., for professional ex- 
aminations in quantity .-^urN eyin<^^ or !)uikling. Introduced in 1969-70 to 
allow for greater specialization in jjlauning than was possible in the former 
H. Sc. (i)esign'i course, the IV Sc. ( riamiinu ) course trains general planners 
for Ciovernment offices and j)rej)ares students for postgraduate specializa- 
tion in regional or urban planning. 

At the graduiite level the faculty gives 2 courses in architecture: (1) 
The 2-year course leadinu to the Post.i^raduate Dijjionui in Architecture, a 
j)rofessi()nally oriented course which coin pie tes the 6 years of training re- 
quired ol architects ;nul leads tt; an examination for the professional (|ualifi- 
cation. and (2; the 2-\ear course leading to tlte M. Sc. (Architecture), a 
research -oriented course. (Before the 1969-70 reorganization of faculty 
programs the-M. Sc. (Architecture^ jirogram constituted the final phase of 
professio!ial trainint;. ) In planninu. it ofl'ers to holders of the H. Sc. (De- 
si«rn) a 2-year course leading to tiie M. S(\ (Uri)an Planning"! and to 
holders of deijrees in economies. sociolog\\ and so on, a 2-year course lead- 
ing to the M- Sc. {Regional Planning^''' 

.\t the subdegree le\'el it uiN'es a !i-vear couise leading to the Diploma in 
Physical Planninu. 'Phis is tiesigni'tl to train assistants for employment in 
(lentr:il (knennnent and oilici aui*iicies lliat help local comnninities de- 
\el()i) theii- (»\'.'n rmal or mban areas. 'Po entc!" tlie conrse tiie indi\'idual 
must ha\e either one .\cl\'anced- and four ()rdinary-Le\'eI j)asses or the 
Overseas Oiclinary National Certificate or C)\ crscas Ordinary Technician 
l)iplom;i of tlu.' Caty and Ouihls of London Institute. 

Presimial)Iy in architect me and build ini^ technology the need for sub- 
professi(Mial peisonuel tiained by nutans of subdegree dij)loma courses 
exceeds the neetl foi- high-ie\el professional personnel. 'Plu* facidty has 
ne\rr oflered a sui)degree diploma course in architecture, nor has it ofTered 
one in buililini; teclmolouy since the early 196n's. In 1971-72 the Faculty 
of Kni^ineering introduced a new com se leading to .a diploma in ci\'il eh.i;l- 
neerinir. whicli may meet the needs t^f snbj)rofessional ai chitectural person- 
nel. As of 1972- 7!i. a subdegree Diploma in Building Technology course 



A rostsradiuile Uipluitut in Pl.inirtiiv; course inttia(.ed in 19GD-70 has been discontinued. 
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which, according to recent university cataloi;ucs/^ the University has 
identified as a "critical rcciuircincnt" had not yet been introduced. 

Ell ginti ring. — *]1ie lon«»-cstai)lishcd engineering programs at the Faculty 
of Engineering now include a variety of first degree, postgraduate, and 
subdegree level courses. At Hrst degree level the faculty has. for several 
years, given four difTerent .4-year honours degree courses leading, respec- 
tively, to the B. Sc. (Engineering) degree in civil engineering, electrical 
engineerini;. mechanical engineering, and geodetic engineering. Except for 
.African Studies in the first vear and a course in economics and industrial 
management in all but the »4eodetic engineering course, all four courses 
consist entirely of technical subjects. Students must undertake and report 
on an individual })roject in the fourth year and nuist work in industry' for 
practical experience during each long vacation. The faculty also shares re- 
sponsibility for tlic pre\'iously mentioned B. Sc. (Agricultural Engineering) 



course. 



.\t the postgraduate level it oQ'ers, and has for a number of years, a 12- 
nionth course lor the Postgraduate Diploma in Geodetic Engineering in 
order to meet the needs of the (iovernment for qualified land suivcyors; 
nnd also 2-year M. Sc. Engineerinif and 1-year Postgraduate Diploma 
courses in otlier branches of engineering. 

Finally, the faculty provides various subdegree level courses for training 
middle- level engineering personnel. In electrical and mechanical engineer- 
inji, it has for a number of years given the subdegree higher diploma level 
traininir for technicians (comparable to the Higher National Diploma in 
the United Kingdom i . which has not been available in the Polytechnics 
of Ghana. This training is oi)en only to students who have completed 
courses in the technical institutions and hold the Ordinary Technician 
Dii)lonia of thf^ City and Chiilds of London Institute awarded by the Poly- 
technics in Clhana (or otlier ai)i:)ioved qualification) and thus leads from 
the courses in the Polytechnics. It consists of (H a 2-ycar program in 
electrical engineering that includes a connnon first year and a second year 
of specialization in either heavy or light current and leads to the Diploma 
in Flcctrlcal Engineering (Heavy or Light Current^ and (2) a 2.year pro- 
uram in mechanical engineering that includes a connnon first year and a 
second year of s|)eciali/ation in either industrial or agricultural machiner>' 
and leads to the l)i]»loma in Mechanical Engineering (Agricultural or In^ 
(InstriaH. In Ghana tlie Diploma has been considered the equivalent of the 
British Higher National Diploma. In 1971-72 the faculty introduced a 
comparable 2-year course that leads to the nii:>loma in Civil Engineering 
:uid ])ro\ides for .specialization in highway, sanitary, or structural engi- 
neering. 

Since 1968-69 it has also ofTered a 2-year post-G.C.E. Ordinary-Level 

iM^nlvcrsity of ScU-nc. and Technology. Faculty of Architecture Prospectus (1970^71). p. 42: end 
Calrndnr 107 1-72. p. 127, 
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course for the Certiiuaie in Land Snrvc\iu«i \ov (Jcodetic Engineering), 
which rcphiccd the iornicr Smvcy School Ccitifkate course, and, for 
holder!, of the CtMtilicate in. Land Survey: riii who have a year* s practical 
experience, a 2-'year cotiise for the Diploma in Land Sur\ey\ng (or Geo- 
detic Eniiineering ! . 

Phannacy. — The Tarulty of PlKuniacy now uivcs (Pa 4-year"'^ honours 
degree course consistiiii: of Uh lures arid practical i Ui^ses in pharmaceutical 
cheniistr\\ pharmaceutics iiiuludint: microbiology-, j)harniacolog>' (in- 
chidinii j^hvi^iology . and plunuiacoonosy that leads "co the Bachelor of 
Pharmacy <^B. Pharm. i degree: (2i a 2-y('ar coui^e leading to the Master 
of Pharmacy (AL Phanu.) decree: and (V- a 2-year i>ost-G.C.E. Ad- 
vanced-Level -'^ sub degree course in the four su inject? named above, which 
leads to the Diploma in PharnuKV. This third course was introduced in 
1968-69 in response lo a Co\eriniient recommendation and the need for 
middle- level pharmacy personnel, particularly in the hospitals. The faculty 
had discontinued an earlier diploma course when it began its first degree 
program in 1961-62. 

Scicncr. — The I"acnlty of Science gi\ e5 6 difTereht 4-yeav courses leading, 
respectively, lo tiie honours degree B. Sc. in biological sciences, bio- 
chemistiy, chemical teclmology, ciiemistr\-,. mathematics, or i)hysics.^" In all 
si.\ courses, the fust year includes two j^ure science subjects, matliematics, 
English^ and African studies. The second is more specialized. In the third 
and fourth years the students concentrate on their major subjects, those in 
the fourth year of the biological sciences program selecting eidier botany 
or zoology. :\\\ ofT-campus training program during each long \-acation is 
an integral required jxiri of the course. 

In the faculty a student may also work for the 2-year AL Sc. in any 
subject in which tl:e V*. Sc. is aswarded. In mathematics his four options are 
pure niatheniatics, computational mathematics and computer science, 
mathematical ])Iiysirs, and statistics and o|)erational research." 

Social Sih tict s. — Upon its estal>lishmeul in 1971^72 the new Faculty of 
.Social Sciences starred the new .3-year B..-\. degree course. It also took over 
from the 1* acuity of Auricultiue two courses in land economy: The 4-year 
course leading to die honours degree B. Sc. (Land Economy) and the 2- 
year suhdetiroc level eoiuse leading to the Certificate of Proficiency in Estate 
Management, hitrodnced in lOfiG 67, the tlegree course has been descril)ed 
as an intioductiou to the economic and legal principles and technical re- 



'■^ StiK.U-nt!; hrgiiitiing hvlvvi- l%0-70 took .i 3-yi-.-ir R. Phann. course 

Entiy icfiuireiiu-ms inclutlc C.C.E. Ordin.ii y-Livi'l pawis in 5 su»>jt'cts and an Ad-anccd-Levc! 
pass in I of 4 s<M«'tirc snijjects. 

From thr VMA ii'i)ri;.MH/*»tion of higlur tdur.ition until tlic Novnubcr 19G6 recnnstitution of 
its Faculty of Sckacr. the univi-rsity ofrend 4-yi'ar courses In app!ii-d Ijiochi-mistry'. applied physics, 
and chcniic.'il t^■^:hllo^»^y Ii Mtliiiif t" the H- Sc. Trchnology degree. 

In ihr p.Jbt tlir f;iciihy lias itlso nffrn iS a l yi':ir ruursr for the Postgraduate Diploma in Applied 
Statistics itiiil a 1-yf.n' fulUtiinc* or IK-inonth part-time course for the Postgraduate Diploma in 
Kiiginecriiig Mathcuiatics. 
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ijuiroiiUMits tk-tfi iniiiinu tin- u?;f oi UiikI ami laiul rcsouiTes. hoih urban 
ami ruiiil. h iiu lmh-s laml hiiul \ alm-s, i)ulluin<4 t o'nsii uciion and sani- 
tation, ami town pj.niiiinLi ; ami tlesltiucd to picpare land valuers and 
nianat;ers in crniral and loial i;o\cr!inicnt and quasi-governnient and 
pii\aic aut-m ii's. Also >taitt'd in 1966-67. tiu* certificate comse gives *'ele- 
niLMilaiy tc» huital M hoolinu'* in land law. etiniDniics. sniveyliig and taxa- 
tion, i;overnnKMit. and icinsirnciion in cinployccs ol (iovernnient depart- 
ments and public i oipor;nit>n<- No liMuial academic qualification is re- 
tjuired for adniibsion, ijut the btudtut must be sponsored by the agency 
eniployiiiLi ixiui. 

Art. — The Facnhv of An pro\ idt.s a 2-year predetTice course, which has 
been continued briMuse vi limited Sixili I'orm facilities for icacliing art, 
and, u>ually precedtd by tbi:> (t»urse. a 4-year eourse for the Bachelor of 
Arts ( Al t ' ■ ' — ( Art ^ — which pio\ Ides for spei iaiization in the second 
tliromih fourth years in one of the foUowinu: Desii^n. metal products de- 
>i^n, pairitin^:, ]n)tter\- and ceianiics. sculpture, and textiles. In addition the 
iacnltv Lii\es nui- ol ouK* twt) iini\cisity-level teacher education programs 
ollered ontsitic the l*ui\frsitv of C-ajx' C'oast. This is die 1-year Diploma 
in Alt luhnation iDuist'. an inti'iisiw ])iiigiain in education, including 
j)ractitr leadiiim. tli simictl to train lioKleis of the B.A. (Art ^ as sccondaiy 
stiiool and teacher-trainint; collci^e teachers of arts and crafts. 

!>. TiiK UMVKRsrrv oK Cape Coast 

Mxccpt for the postgraduate art education course at die Uni\'crsity of 
Science and TecimoloLiv and the course in nuisini; education at the Lni- 
wrsitv of fJhaua. all uni\ crsit\- pio^rams in education;^ve- olfered at the 
cisitv of Cape C'oast. wliicli has been charged with primary responsi- 
bilitv Un- turniuLi out tcachcis for (diana's sccondary-le\el schools. 

'!'iirou«_ihout its ycais as the l*ni\cislty C!t)llci;e of Cajje Coast, the institu- 
tion oH'crcil two "m ucrar* fii>t dctttcc courses leatlinu to the H. Sc. Cicneral 
( MducaticMi ,\',n\ the IJ.A. (leucial ' l-ahicati,ou ^ o( tin' I 'u:\-ersity of Cihana 
to picpaii'. resjjecti\ ("ly. teachers of science subjects and teachers of arts 
subjects foi the secDudaiy-lexel schools. IVcause of a shortage of adequately 
ijualilied ciimlldales for the tlcs^rce cour.ses. it also olieied (H a post- 
( )rilinau-I.e\e) "Si irnce i'lcliminary" course leatliuL;- the Prcliniinary 
I'.xaiuinatiou in St lciue in nnlci to ];icpare slutleius iov iiie H. Sc. Cleneral 
iKihicatiou' couise ami (2' a l->eai post-Oi (linai y-Le\el Arts I'reliminary 
couise leatliuL; to the Prelinuiiaix Ivxaiuination in .Arts in (ucler to prepare 
stmleiits \n] the 1J..\. Ceucial * Ktiucation i courst*. The latter was discon- 
tinued at the entl of l!*71 72. 

.As of 1972 7.*). the uni\ ersit\- w as cojitinuini^ to ofTer the Science 



••MiiiluUnl ill lUliV Tl). this l-vi-.u- rnuisr uiilariil llio .'i*yi-.ir IJ.A. An coursJi ^shich was offered 
for tin- Uisl liiiM' ^lujiuji tin- ihiukI r.H.'J -TO iliruimh ID7I-72. 
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I'rcjlininai y ((hmm' .tml ihf 2 -^t'lurial iiisi dcgii-L' (.oinsi-s. which now lead 
to L uivcrsiiy ol C^apt* C'ua^i f i;iihcr than Uiii\'crsiiy of (ihana? degrees/'^ 
To enter tiie Science i'reHniinaiy l Ouise the student nnist iiavc 5 Ordinar}*- 
Level passes, rorniei ly 1 yi'ai in k-ntitli. the course now co\ ers 2 years and 
consists of three science sul)iects. an ancilhny srifuce sul)ject. and En<;lish. 
To enter tiie 15. ^>c. (Icneral i Kclucaliou cauise the sindeitt nnist meet 
tlie dc'Lircc entiA- rec|uiremcnis. \\hich inclndc two A-Le\el j)asses. or pass 
the PiclimiiKny Examination in Science- "I'he course consists of three 
science subjects, African Studies, and education in the fnst year, and of 
education and two science subjects in the second and third years. The B.A. 
General (Education i course, to which students nia\ be admitted who have 
the required G.C.E. ])asses or tlie Preliminary Esanii nation in Arts, con- 
sists of education and two arts subjects in each of the 3 years and African 
Studies in the first. 

In addition to these older fnst dc^: rce courses — the General ^Edu- 
cation) and the B. Sc. (.icneral i Educ ation ^ — the University ofTers three 
otiicrs that it introduced in 1971-72. its first year as a full university: (1) 
Tlic 1>..\. Honours ( Education w hich consists of the iirsi year of the 
li.A. General (Education' ctnii-se and a further 2-\ear j)roi»rani consistini^ 
of education and a single or cfnnbined acade nic suiiject: (2^ the B. Sc. 
Honours, a 1-year course in one subject (boianv, zooloiiy, cheniistn'. niathe- 
nuitics, or j)hysics > for holders of the P*. Sc. General (Education) degiee, 
and (3i the !>. Eth, an honoms dc<;rt'e course in education which enijiha- 
si^es leachinii methods and techniques, educational philosoj)h\-. school 
ori^anizaiion and administration, and the psychology of ieachin£^-;Ui4,.Jeariu 
ing and includes two arts or two science sul)jecis as minors. 

At the j)osi,uraduaie Ie\el. the University olTers, as it has for a number 
of vcars. two 1-year courses leading. rcs])L'i ti\ ely. to the Post<^raduate 
C'crtificate in Education and the 13ij)loma in .Xdvanted Study of Edu- 
cation. The Posinraduaie Gcriificaie in Education course is a professional 
course for nonedncaiion nni\-ersiiy Liraduaies who ha\e taught for at least 
i\ year after graduation. It includes in addition to four subjects (edu- 
cational ])svch(^!oL;v. history of I'ducaiion. coMi])arati\e education, and so 
on^ methods of leachinu one subject and j)racticc teachinir. ^I'liis Post- 
utaduaie Ciertilicaie in Education is e(|ui\alent to ilie former nij)lonia in 
Education and the even older PosiLirnduaic Geriificaie in Education. Tiie 
nil)iouia in .Advanced Study of Education course is oi)en to graduates of 
tlie Universiiv of C'ape Goast for otIuM appro\ed universities^ and to 
holdeis of a postgraduate ceriilicaie in education from an apjnoved uni- 
versity (or the etjuivaleiit'i who ba\e taught for at least 2 years. It has 
required 1 vcar hdl-iinie or at least 2 years part-time and consists of three 

Knoj)! iti ihr i.iM- .»f Ntu.ltntN vho unr rtir.illfU \>vUm' I971-7:i :itul vho applied and uh- 
niiu-tl jH-nnUslon to lake final fN.iinituttioub I<»r Lnivirsiiy «f Ghana d^Kf^-'CS. 
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>ul)jL-ciN. iui ludijj*^ i im:i|)iiNui y Nuljjui'i cdufaiional psychology aiiJ 

1 hiid ck-\eio|Miu-nl. 

Son It- fiL-ltlN <>1 ^l<:'Jy. stuh a< cK'hUnUv. huostry. vriciinary medicine, 
fi^liL'i i»js. and ai luaMai ^ludic^, aic. ol roui ^ic. not a\'ailaMc in ( iiiaiia., and 
biudcras uo aljioad lor roui-f> in llio<c iirldN. Thcv also .lio abroad for 
I ritaln -.in-i lalivi » oui-'.'^ and toi ( our-j-*; ajipairnliy un;i\"ailabk' lu ^unicirnt 
nunilxTs \\iihiu llio rf)M!iUy. TtM rxainpK*. llu-u- air a nunii'i^M- of students 
<lu(iyin'^ nu'dirinc. ^nvjincci iim. li'ji iv uhui o. ai'ronniancy. ^cicMc i*. and eco- 
nomics a.hrcvid. I bx ^ i(n ri :ini'..*nl's uoiKM al policv ic ihai stndcni^ should 
p.iocccd abioad vuW for smdiis not a\ aihii")lc or n.ot avaihiblc in sufficient 
number uiihin ihi- rtunuiv. \ \w St ludai ships Srrrclariat i^ rcsjionsibic for 
ail «chohn ship's lui -"indy <>\cisias. whilhfr (Ihanaian Government or 
foieiiin. 
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PARTY. 

Enrollment and 
Output Patterns 
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1. EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION AND OPPORTUNITIES 



Growth of the System 

77/t- Public Syji'ttiii 

[)niin\^ the of uumi t'ciiir;\iionaI t-xpyusion ;,lioni 1!:02 to \96i5} 

wlifii the C:.IM\ uoNtMHfd C.luin.i. ilii- iuiMii.- L'cKu:uiou;iI sysioiii •iivw ironi 
a ^ijiall .'5UU<:tuio oi ivwa ih.tn 1.71 JO schools t'lnullini^ about 226,U0O cIuU 
(Jivii in r-'3l U) .1 ^N-ifin oi aiiiit-i-i 1 1 .1 JUU -iliuuls ciiioiliii'; nearly 1.5 
iiiilliuu in . laliK- 1 I . Tliis <-\pan>iuii was arhir\x'(l \Mh by 

csi:il)lishiiiu i^l^lilulioI^^ aiul al>^uii)inu private schools into llic public 

sysifiii. 

Eveiy IcN C'l oi I he sysiciu cNixindcd. The iiuiiiber of pi imary schools 
iiiew lioiii suMir LOOU in PJf)! w nu.ne than Ji.OOU in 1965 66, enrolling 
sovfii times tin- number of pupils iu : while the number of middle 

sehouls ro^e bom some .')bU to ahu<»i 2.:in0. emoIlinLT lour linies the num- 
ber in IOjI. linu^lhni-nis ai hoih piimaiy and middle levels hud increased 
sitinifieanilv wiiii and alu-r iIm* iiiilialion nl h-r-free .roni])ulsory edueaiiou 
in irit)l'b2. Many diihlien (>\ei () veais of aiir who had missed emerin<r 
schoc^l eailier be-an die {jrimary e.uuNC. The number of leadier-iraininji 
t olleiies pn-paiinu ii-a< Ik'jn fot ilu'^f rlnneniary schools had ineiensed bom 
20 in lf»")l to bl in llUij (>(). indudih- \ eiy n-cemly eslal)lished iusii- 
tutifins and a numb<'i of suKill un\iai)le ones: and ilie number ol leaeher^ 
in irainini; N^as ei-hi limes die mnulu-r in IOjI. A similar inerea^e had 
taken plaee in tec hnical edtn aiion. Rather Ninprisiutily. .ueueral set'ondaiy 
edneaiion bad urown at a ureatt'r rate than tlinl of "any of die other non- 
nnivei-ity leveK. Wben-as in 19")! there we*e hi pubhe secondary sehools, 
I)v 19r)r)-(>(') tluMe were 10a: and pubHc sfeoiuhny school enroHnieiu was 
more th:ui 14 times that of I0f)l. L uiveisit)' enrollments were 20 limes 
the small number in 1931 . 

After the 106G cou]). enrollments in ])ublic primaiy schools, previously 
increasInL^ so dramatically, artually drclined. TIk- nmnlier of ])U]?ils dropjied 
from about K137,000 in 1963-66 to less than OhS.OOO in 1970-71 before 
risinu to more than 960.000 in 1971-72. while the number of i)rimai7 
schools dropped from more than J^OOO to about 6.700 in 197 lw2. Ad- 
mi>^sions fell oR' .sharply iu 1966-67 and continued to dccHue in the 2 
subsequent years. In 1969-70 tiicy began to rise again but as of 1971--72 
were still well bolow the 1961-62 level. 
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Table 11.— Number of educational institutions and students in the 
public educational system, by level or type of institution: School 
years 1951-1971-72 



I. . . means there vere no institutions or students.) 



School 


All insti- 






General 


Com- 


Tech- 


Teacher 


Univer- 


year 


tutions 


Primary 


Middle 


secondary mercial '■ 


nical 


training 


sities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


/ 


8 


9 








INSTITUTIONS 








- 


1951 


1.651 


1.083 


539 


13 




5 


20 


1 


1952 


3.792 


3,069 


667 


26 




6 


22 


2 


1953 


3.898 


3.131 


704 


30 




6 


25 


2 


1954 


3.921 


3.135 


717 


31 




7 


28 


2 


1955 


4.065 


3.210 


786 


31 




7 


29 


2 


1956 


4 249 


3 319 


862 


35 




8 


30 


2 


1957 


4.381 


3.372 


931 


38 




8 


30 


2 


1958 


4,51 1 


3.402 


1.030 


39 




8 


30 


2 


1959 


4.625 


3.428 


1.118 


39 




8 


30 


2 


1960 


4,708 


3.452 


1,177 


39 




8 


30 


2 


1950-61 


4.905 


3.552 


1,252 


59 




9 


31 


2 


1961-62 


7,034 


5.344 


1.580 


67 




9 


32 


2 


1962-63 


8.614 


6,749 


1.738 


76 




9 


39 


3 


1963-54 


9.442 


7,392 


1,906 


85 




11 


45 


3 


1964-65 


10,139 


7.9G0 


2.089 


89 




11 


47 


3 


1965-65 


10,624 


8.144 


2.77? 


105 




11 


84 


3 


! 966-67 


10,472 


7,913 


2,346 


103 


13 


Ml 


83 


3 


1967-68 


10706 


7.480 


3,017 


104 


9 


Ml 


82 


3 


1968-69 


10,712 


7.293 


3.201 


108 


9 


•"■ 15 


83 


3 


1969-70 


10,876 


7,239 


3,422 


112 


9 


15 


76 


3 


1970-71 


10,780 


7.008 


3.546 


125 


9 


15 


74 


3 


1971-72 


-10,563 


6,715 


3,608 


139 


9 




15 


74 


3 








r-TUDENTS 










,. .... 

1951 




226.218 




154.360 


56,175 


2,937 




622 




1.915 


_ . 

208 


1952 


424.079 


335,094 


80,013 


5.033 




866 


2.353 


710 


1953 


471,976 


372.379 


88.600 


5.066 




1.178 


2.939 


814 


1954 


506.616 


395,933 


97,391 


6.936 




1.255 


3.272 


829 


1955 


538.250 


419.362 


105,009 


7.711 




1.756 


3.498 


914 


1956 


560.372 


436.854 


108.548 


8.908 






3.551 


767 


1957 


589.153 


455.749 


115.831 


9.860 




3.057 


"3.873 


V83 


1958 


598.553 


455.053 


125,313 


10.423 




2.749 


"4.055 


"960 


1959 


624,575 


465.290 


139.984 


11.111 




2.782 


•4.274 


M.134 


1960 


645.689 


478.142 


147,519 


11.874 




2.522 


4.529 


^"1.103 


1950-61 


702.852 


520,026 


157.683 


16.523 




2.894 


"4.552 


1.184 


1961-62 


854.934 


641.770 


184.292 


19.062 




2.980 


5.452 


1.378 


1962-63 


1.024.134 


788.088 


202.529 


23.891 




'M,575 


5.021 


2.030 


1963-64 


1.122.055 


871.385 


208.626 


27.663 




4.228 


7.711 


2,442 


1964-65 


1.374.450 


1.065.251 


257.625 


33.131 




4.834 


10.203 


3.405 


1965-56 


1,471.407 


1.137.495 


267.434 


42.ni 




4.956 


^15,144 


4.267 


1966-67 


1,467.701 


1.116.843 


280.866 


42.280 


2.755 


4.010 


16.441 


4.506 


1967-68 


J.473,324 


1.072.523 


329.679 


43.889 


2.442 


3.145 


15.768 


4,878 
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Table 11.— Number of educational institutions and students in the 
public educational system, by level or type of institution: School 
years 1951-1971-72-(Continued) 



[. . . means there were no institutions or students.} 



School 


Ail insti- 






Genera 


Com- 


Tech- 


Teacher 


Univer- 


year 


tutions 


Primary 


Middle 


secondary mercial ' 


nical ^ 


training 


sities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


1968-69 


1,476,897 


1,015,457 


381,569 


46,512 


2,892 


6,040 


19,392 


5,035 


1969-70 


1,484,278 


975,629 


424,430 


49,182 


3,625 


7,577 


19,076 


4,759 


1970-71 


1,479.065 


947,502 


442,302 


52,852 


4,273 


7,896 


19,511 


4,729 


1971-72 


1,509,847 


960,403 


455,398 


56,801 


4,615 


8,345 


19,221 


5,063 



^ Commercial secondary schools. 

- Including technical teacher-training. 

^Excludes the Accra Training Center and the Tema Training Center, which reportedly opened In 
1966-67. 

' Excludes the Accra Training Center and the Tema Training Center, which reportedly opened in 
1966-67, and also the Technical Institute. Sunyani, and the Technical Institute. Ho. which reportedly 
opened in 1967-68. 
^' Includes the 4 institutions named in footnote 4. 
Certificate A and B courses only. Excludes enrollments in specialist teachers courses. 
The figure is for university academic year 1956-57. 
'^The figure is for university academic year 1957-58. 
'•The figure is for university academic year 1958-59. 
•"The figure is for university academic year 1959-60. 
Full-time students only. 

Sources:..Gold Coast. Report on the Education Department for the Year 19S1. Accra: Government Prints 
ing Department, 1953. pp. 26. 34-36. Gold Coast Government. Annual Report of the Education Depart- 
ment for the Year 1952. Accra: Government Printing Department. 1954. pp. 33, 39. 41-43. Gold Coast 
Government. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year 1953-54. Accra: Government 
Printer, 1956. pp. 44, 46, 48. Gold Coast. Education Report for the Year 1955. Accra: Government 
Printer, no date. pp. 8, 9, 11, 13, 19. Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Report for the Year 
1956. Accra: Government Printer, 1957. pp. 4-6, 10. Ghana. The Office of the Government Statistician. 
Education Statistics 1959. Accra: Office of the Government Statistician, 1959. pp. 1-2. Ghana, Ministry 
of Education. Education Report for the Years 1958-1960 (January 195B to August 1960). Accra: 1962. 
pp. 22, 27, 31, 35, 39, 40, 44, 49. 66. Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Report 1960-82. Ac- 
cra: 1963. pp. 12, 17, 20, 24, 25. Republic of Ghana. Ministry of Education. Education Report 1963-67. 
Accra:. 1968? pp. 47. 49. 50. 52, 81. Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, 1964 Statistical Year Book. 
Accra: 1967. pp. 180-81. Republic of Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics. 1965-66 Statistical Year 
Book. Accra; Ministry of Information, 1969. p. 200. Republic of Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Educational Statistics 1962-63 Primary and Middle Schools. Accra: 1965. p. 1. Republic of Ghana, Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics. Educationat Statistics 1963 64 Secondary Schools, Teacher Training Colleges, 
Commercial/Technical Institutes. Accra: 1968. p. 1. Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Statistics 
1967/60. Processed. Gh.ina. Ministry of Education. Education Statistics 1968/69. Processed. Republic 
of Ghana, Ministry of Education. Educatiunal Statistics 1968-69. Accra: 1971. pp. 1, 71-82. Ghana, 
Ministry of Education. Education Statistics 1969/70. Processed, Ghana, Ministry of Education. Educa- 
tion Statistics 1970/71. Processed, Ghana, Ministry of Education. Digest of Educational Statistics — 
1971/72. Processed. 



There were piobal^ly scNcinl reasons lor tlic decline. .Many over-aged 
children had already Ijeen ai^sorlx'd In' tlie primary schools, and probably 
smaller groups made up largely of 6-year-okIs were seeking admission. 
Presumably tlie iiUroduction of te.Ktljook lees kept some patents from send- 
ing their children to siliooh and jK^haps other policy decisions by the 
(Jovernnient also tended to limit primary school enrollments. The follow- 
ing analysis appeared in the Ghana Journal of Education. 
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Siunc ck'ilinr cnlnitily st'cnunl in(.*vit;iljlc in view nf {he excess of admissions 
nvL'v ilic si/c mI" tliu am* liiKup ill i)it?vi{ins years. A rciiirii io iinrmalcy was bound 
III cninil a tlmj) in the* rate of atliuissiinis. I ioucvri', a lumihLM' of policy decisions 
taken Ijy the XLC ( Ifnci nuient as j)ai t o\ its cfl^Ji ls lu resuscilalc the economy 
may aUn lia\<.' playetl a part. Tims, in 19G7 textbooks fees were reintroduced 
for pupils in (Jhana's public .siliools and alihonuh they were small in absolute 
aninunt tbrre sccins little doubt ibat ilicse bad a deterrent eflVct on imv(»lment. 
.Seiimd. tbc (iii\ernnient launcbcd an exercise' to cut duwu the number of un- 
ec(>nomie s(boi»ls wbicb bad nmsbrttomed u]j, often duplicating each otlier: it 
seems likely tliat in some areas the efl'eut of the mergers may have been to make 
access in silu'ol ir.i Some children nmrc diflicult. Another factor associated with 
the new regime was the i;ri'ater rclnciaiu e t(.i enforce school atUMulance ntid lliis 
too. espeeially in the North. proba!)ly liatl >Mniu efl'ect 

Wiiat camioi In- known for (crtain is bow far t'- lualily 
(if ;he primary siIupdI led tu disilbisioiuuent on ; - aused 

icwcr of ibem to send their children to school.' 

Dtniiig tilt: snnit; period ( 19G5-[i()— 1971-/^J . . enrollments 
went only 19 iKMccnl. TIiosl' at (nlicr 1l-\c1s incriMsctl l)y the: following 
(•onsidurably hu-cr pcrccuia-rs ; Middle— 70.3: secondly— 34.9; tech- 
nic:il— 6J{.'I ; icacliLM-ti aining— 26.9, 

41ie ninnhcr of middle schools increased from fewer than 2.300 to more 
di;in 3.600, nnd iIr- nnmher of secondary schools from 105 to 139. Under 
the policN" of cotisolidatini^- du- teacher-training system, the number of 
training- colleges'had been reduced from 81 to 74. 

I'hc Private Sector 

.As indicated earlier, the growth of the elementary and secondary levels 
ol the j)ublie edncalional s\-steni was achie\ ed in j)art by absorbing pri\'atc 
schools, and this, of comse, had an impact on the ]5ri\ate sector. At the 
same time, the wa\' in which the pnblic s\stem de\elo])ed contributed to 
the i»ro\vth ol ceitain t\pes of private institutions. The results \\'ere qnite 
clifrerent at the elementar\' and sr«condary le\els. 

With the absoiption itno ihf pnblic system in 19.")2 of all j)ri\'ate ]M'i- 
niary schools that were considered necessary, the ]ne\'ionsly \ery' large 
prl\ate ])rimar\' sector almost disappeared. .As tal)le 12 shows, enrollment 
in j)ri\ate schools (lrf)})])ed fiom about HO.OOO (oi' more than one-third 
of all j)rimary school em-ollments'i to about 2,000 (less than 1 percent). 
I^y the late 19G0's, ])ri\ate schotil emtdlments had climbed to almost 
26.000 but this was only a tiny- pro})ortion (ai)ont 2 jDercent) of all pri- 
mary School (MirolhncMUs. Although small in unnd)er. these j^rivate primary 
schools, which meet the demand from ])arents who want iheii' children well 
j)rej)ared for secondary school entry in 6 years and can allVird to pay for 
this edtuntion, do constitute an important secondary pre]>aratory sector 
of the total system. 

^ I'liriimi.c! ri\Iiu nf n Miiiisiry ol F.(lni:ui(in iniliUralioii in llie "Xotvs, News .mid Vicus" soc- 
tiiiri. (ihittui Jnninal nf KduciHion^ Oclol)er 1971. 
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Table 12. —Number of public and private primary, middle, secondary, 
and commercial and technical schools and number of pupils in these 
schools, by level or type of school and control: 1951 — 1971-72 

[. . . means sources gave no figure.) {Number of pupils in thousands.l 



Commercial 

School year Primary Middle Secondary and technical 





Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


1 


2 


3 


4 . 


5 


0 


' 7 ^ 


8 " 













SCHOOLS 










1951 


1,083 


1,450 


539 


1 


13 


~ 49 ' 


5 


36 


1952 


3,069 


46 


667 


51 


26 


27 


6 


18 


1953 


3.131 


65 


704 


100 


30 


28 


6 






3 136 




717 


147 


J 1 


19 


1 




1955 


3^210 


184 


786 


188 


31 


28 


1 


1.' 


1956 


3,312 


166 


862 


128 


35 


23 


8 




1957 


3,372 


199 


931 


200 


38 


22 


8 


38 


1958 


3.402 


232 


1,030 


257 


39 


24 


8 


38 


1959 


3,428 


285 


1,118 


276 


39 


30 


8 




1960 


3,452 


305 


1,177 


180 


39 


31 


8 


28 


1960-61 


3,552 




1,252 




59 




9 




1961-62 


5,344 


164 


1,580 


66 


67 


44 


9 ' 


22 


1962-63 


6,749 


199 


1,738 


46 


76 


68 


9 


3U 


1963-64 


7,392 


262 


1,906 


91 


85 


65 


11 


30 


1964-65. 


7,900 


85 


2,089 


.23 


89 


47 


11 


84 


1965-66 


8,144 


(') 


2,277 


(') 


105 


45 


11 


79 


1966-67 


7,913 


{-') 


2,346 


{'} 


103 


61 


24 


88 


1967-68 


7,480 




3,017 




104 




20 




1968-69 


7,293 


146 


3,201 


20 


108 


63 


24 


=•79 


1969-70 


7,239 


131 


3,422 


9 


112 


80 


24 


*109 


1970-71 


7,008 




3,546 




125 




24 




1971-72 


6,715 


150 


3,608 




139 


124 


24 










"'"pupils 










1951 


154.4 


80.1 


66.2 


() 


2.9 


4.0 


.6 


L3 


1952 


335.1 


2.2 


80.0 


1.6 


5.0 


2.0 


.9 


.7 


1953 


372.4 


3.3 


88.6 


3.8 


6.1 


2.4 


1.2 


.8 


1954 


396.9 


6.3 


97.4 


7.2 


6.9 


1.7 


1.3 


.3 


1955 


419.4 


10.2 


105.0 


8.9 


7.7 


2.3 


1.8 


1.2 


1956 


436.9 


9.8 


108.5 


7.1 


8.9 


2.2 


1.7 


1.5 


1957 


455.7 


.12.3 


115.8 


11.7 


9.9 


2.3 


3.1 


D 


1958 


455.1 


16.0 


125.3 


14.5 


10.4 


2.8 


2.7 


2.2 


1959 


465.3* 


18.1 


140.0 


14.7 


11.1 


4.2 


. 2.8 


1.8 


1960 


478.1 


25.0 


147.5 


13.7 . 


11.9 


4.2 


2.5 


2.0 


1960-61 


520.0 




157.7 




16.5 




2.9 




1961-62 


641.8 




184.3 




19.1 




3.0 




1962-63 


788.1 




202.5 




23.9 




1.6 




1963-64 


. 871.4 




208.6 




27.7 




4.2 




1964-65 


1,065.3 


19.8 


257.6 


.9 


33.1 


6.9 


4.8 


4.9 


1965-66 


1.137.5 


18.5 


267.4 


.6 


42.1 


5.9 


5.0 


7.4 


1966-67 


1,116.8 


25.7 


280.9 


.7 


42.3 


7.0 


6.8 


8.2 
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Table 12.— Number of public and private primary, middle, secondary, 
and commercial and technical schools and number of pupils in these 
schools, by level or type of school and control: 1951-1971-72 

(Continued) 



, . means sources gave no figure.) INumber of pupils in thousands.] 



School yea 



Primary 



Middle 



Secondary 



Commercial 
and technical 



Public Private 



Public Private Public Private Public Private 



1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



1,072.5 
1,015.5 
975.6 
947.5 
960.4 



329.7 
381.6 
424.4 
442.3 
455.4 



43.9 
46.5 
49.2 
52.9 
56.8 



5.6 
8,9 
11,2 
12.2 
13.0 



'"d there were 103 private primary and 
private primary and l9 private middle 



there were I59 private primary 
jy private primary and 19 private 



> A Ministry of Education source gave no figure, bi;* 
middle schools. Another official source indicated thcf 
schools. 

-A Ministry of Education source did not giv .'mic, . 
and middle schools. Another official source i.. "^-fi thO' 
middle schools. 

-Mncludes 21 technical and 58 commercial schools. 

' Includes 26 technical, 60'commercial, 16 vocational, and / other schools. 
'•38 (absolute figure— not in thousands). 

"Ministry sources did not give a figure. .Two other sources gave, respectively, the figures 2,439 and 
2,088. 

Sources: Ghana, Office of the Government Statistician, Education Statistics 1959. Accra: Office of the 
Government Statistician, 1959. pp. l, 2. Republic of Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics. 1962 Statisti- 
cal Year Book. Accra: Government Printing Department, 1964. p, 164. Republic of Ghana, Central Bureau 
of Statistics. 1965 66 Statistical Year Book. Accra: Ministry of Information, 1969. p. 200. Republic of 
Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Report 1963- 67. Accra: 1968? p. 50. Ghana, Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Education Statistics 1967,68. Processed. Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Statistics 
1968/69. Processed. Republic of Ghana, Ministry of Education. Educational Statistics 1968-69. Accra: 
1971. p. 1. Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Statistics 1969/70. Processed. Ghana, Ministry of 
Education. Education Statistics 1970/71. Processed. Ghana, Ministry of Education. Digest of Educational 
Statistics — 1971/72. Processed. Also information (number of private primary and secondary schools In 
i97i-72) provided to the author by the Ministry o( Education, July 1972. 



Just an most private piiniary schools had been absorbed into the ]iublic 
system in 1952, so a majority of the private middle schools were brought 
into it with the iiitioduction of fee-free middle school education in 1961- 
62. Since then private middle schools have apparently disappeared or 
almost disnj)peared fiom the educational scene. 

Private sc-ce^nchiry schools wrre also taken into the public system. In 
1952, 13 came iii» dd^ibling the number of public secondary schools and 
revcising the foiiuei- balance between ])ii\'ato and i)ublic secondary school 
enrollments. Others were al)sorbed Inter, but evidendy new private sec- 
ondary institutions continued to be established. The number of such insti- 
tutions — both general secondary and technical and commercial institudons 
-has increased, and by die end of die 1960's (1969-70) they outnumbered 
the public institutions 189 to 136. One can only assume that they are the 
jjroduct of demands generated by elementary school expansion and un- 
satisfied by the public educational system. 
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Educational Opportunities 



I'lie Systcni and the School- Age Fofjulation 

The great ex])iuisi()n of the educational system has, of course, brought 
educatioiuil o])poriLMiiiies to a mucli L»realcr projjortion of (ihana's school- 
age children tlian in the past — but to a smaller proportion than one might 
have expected. 

Relevant data are of two types: (1) Enrollment in a certain cycle shown 
as a percentage of the estimated or actual number of children in a roughly 
comparable age group, and (2) census data showing the number and 
proportion of all children within a particular age group who are attending 
school. These are, of course, (juite dill'erent indicators of the relationship 
between school enrollment and school-age j)opuIation, and largely because 
of the number of children in the over- 14 age group attending elementary 
school, the figines are generally dilTerent for any given year.^ 

Not long before the AccekMatcd Hcvclopment Plan was launched, the 
Education I^epartmct ' ; liie Gold Coast had about 40j.U"i ! 

children of prim.. 0,000 of middle school age — oi a 

total of 675.000 in im lu-year piimary and middle school age group.'' 
These population estimates, enrollments in all primaiy and middle schools 
as given in the Department's reports for 1949~.50 and 1951/ and these en- 
rollments shown as a i)erceniage of the population estimates are as follows: 





1949 


1951 


Estimated population 






Primary and niiddlc school aqc 


675,000 


675,000 


Primary school age 


405,000 


405,000 


Middle school age 


270,000 


270,000 


Enroibnents 






Primary and middle schools 


288,000 


300,705 


Primary schnoU „ „ _ ^ 


2:i5;ooo 


234,492 




5:5,000 


66,2 1:? 


Enrollnienls fit ^rt"\ta^c of estimated papulation 






Primary and r. rkiic school level 


42.7 


44.5 




58.0 


57.9 




19.6 


24.5 



- For lixanipk'. :i pricr ■ figurir shinvinij fnrollinrm in tlu- first 9 y^ars f)f flcinr tlury education 
as a propurtioii nf th«' v ;..iL»tl ov actual piii)ul;in(>ii in tlii: coinparablc at^i: }?roup (i-14 will proh- 
alily l)C iarfit'r ih:\n ilir \ \,<>rUi)\i oi childirn in ilir <» 14 am* i?ri>iip altL'mliii.i? srhool bi-rauSL' rhil- 
ilrfii owv 14 anil smiur i; uiirr (i art* L>nn)llLMt in jirinuiiy and niitldlr schools. Tht- rcvi'rsi: will jiroh- 
•,il)ly l)c true at thii si-co::(lary IrvL'l. For cxamplr, a pcicciiiaKf fimirt' showing fnr{«lliiUMit in the 5- 
>rar basic stTondary cyclf as a percL-ntagii of a coniparalile aiji! gronp will pnikthly be loircr than 
till- pLTCLMitagi' of chiiiln-n in that agL' group attending school, fur those attending school do include 
o\eram"il rliildren a(i«-riilini; an elementary school course. 

Gi>kl Ciwst. lii'pi'ft ,>>i tht' FJ'nntioii I)t'ita)tn\t'nl for the Yfar lU-iii-SO. Acr.nt: Govornnient 
Printing Department. 1051, p. 8. The Acfeleratetl Develponient Plan gave the same figures as the 
number in these groups in the Colony anil Ashantl. 

* l\ih\. and Gold Cdusi Rt'lnitt on the Hdtnation Dcjiartnirnt fur the Year lUSJ. .Accra: Govern- 
ment Printing Depart-.-.ient 1!)53. jk 3G. 
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A UNESCO stiidy ]Mil)lishccI In ilu; lalc 19j0*s indicated that in 1956 
enrollment in primaiy and iiiiclcllc schools (562,000) constituted 56 per- 
cent of the number ol' children 5 through M- years of age (993,000)/' 

Undoubtedly such reported cnrolhnent rates were too high because the 
poj)uIatiou daUi on which they were I)ased were loo low. The estimated 
number of children of jjriniary and middle school age as reported in the 
DeparUnent's 1949-50 re])Ort constituted, only 16 [)ercent. of the total 
])opulation of just over 4 niilHon counted at the time of the 1948 census. 
The pro]Jortion could have been larger. Moreover, it is generally thought 
that die 194B census undercountcd the j^ojjulation of the Gold Coast. In 
any ease, figures from the 1960 census made it dear that the school-age 
j)oj)ulatiou was larger and the proportion of school-age children in school 
lower than previously estimated. 

The following figures are from the 1960 census. 





Number 


Percent 


Population 6-14 


1,468,400 


100.0 


.Attcnding school 


r)88,300 


40.1 


Having attended school in the paf^ 


52,900 


3.6 


Never having attended 


827,200 


56.3 


Population 10 and over 


3,730,300 


J 00.0 


.\ttending school 


151,900 


4.1 


Having attended school in the past 


611,300 


16.4 


Never having attended 


2,967,100 


79.5 



As can be seen, the census showed that only 40.1 percent of the children 
in die 9-year age group. 6 \\. were attending school. It also showed that 
4.1 percent of die j)oi)i: ;iti( t a .) over were attvnding school, but, of 
(-'/-)urse, not all the ]51.f* ''rst^i:- o: diis age group attending school were 
attending secondary or ; ro-idUiy schools. 

The Ministry of Edur.ii i rcpn -rd that enrolhnent in die first 9 years 
of public elen;L'ntary eil;- (ioii in -chool year 1960 was 599,2^12. This 
figure is only 40,8 j)erce:i\ ^ : ;: :al nunil'or of cliildren in the 9-year 
age group 6 dirough 1 1 i . il) as reported in the census data. Before 
1960 it had been estiuiatea. nihnent in primary and middle schools 

was well over half the cn^miiui. ^It' -chool-age jJOpuJation. I'he Ministry 
iej)orted diat eiirollnier.' uvr Vvtiar basic secondary school course 
:Foruis 1-V) in pui^lic s> .i.^iincv sc hools in school year 1960 was 11,173. 
This is only 2.1 ])ercent popuJation aged 15 through 19 (541,076) 

at the time of thc^ censi 

All figures available rhr yeva> l)etween the census years 1960 and 
1970 are ratios betwec. :ti::d liunlhnents and cstuuatcs of school-age 
pojnilation groups. Men^i;, ap'woxiniations, diey do nevertheless suggest 



rNKSCO. S,'rnnihiiY 'l\ihtr. i: I ^ul Education in ViidenUvclopcd Countries. Ed-^ 

tionni Stitdifs and Oociion tits. : ■ • J'.u iv . -^c Organ>z»ition, 1959, p. 20. 
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that the ratios at the rlrmiMiUiry level iiicicascti lli rough 1965-66 tlien 
cIccHiiccI to the 1970 whik* those at the .seconclnry level coiUiiuied 

to rise thioiigliuut the deCiide. 

For the years 1960-61 lliroiioli 1966-67, the Ministry of Education re- 
ported the followini; estimates of the j)erfentn<;e of chiklren 6 through 14 
attending {jriniary and uiitldle schools and the percentage of children 15 
through 19 atteiuUng' secondary schools.'' 

Percentage of children Percentage of children 
(6-14 years) attending (15-19 years) attending 
primary and middle schools secondary schools 

I960 41.0 2.3 

1960-^61 42.9 2.6 

196 U62 53.5 2.9 

1962- 63 59.4 3.5 

1963- 64 61.2 3.9 

1964- 65 72.2' 4.5 

1965- 66 74.4 5.4 

1966- 67 71.8 5.2 

The calculations were based oil a provisional projection of the 1960 census 
data — a projection based on the assinnpiion of low mortality and no net 
immigration — and, }:)resumably, on actual enrollments in certain groups 
of school gradeSj which weie not specified. The figures are thus estimates 
of the ratio between enrollments in certain grades and po]nilation in a 
comparable age gioup imher than the percentage of children within a 
specilicd age grouj) em oiled in certain grades. 

.Vii iudependeni atlemj)t to clctcrminc the relationship between enroU- 
nients and comparable school-age population 'moujjs yields similar results. 
Tor the purj:)oses of this attempt, it has been .^ssumed tiiat Ghana's popu- 
lation '6.726,ni5 in 19(30! increased 2.5 ])crccnt each year (the estimated 
Tate fretjuently cited in (Ilianaian ofhcial publications) and that the age 
groups thin ugh 11, and 15 Uuough 19, constituted each year the same 
proi)ortion of the total population they did in 1960, 25.'^ percent and 8 
])ercent. respecti\ ely. On this Ixisis, estimates have been made of the num- 
' bev of ( hildren in each of these age groups each year. These estimates have 
been used to calculate the percentage that emollment in all 10 grades in 
puiilic primary and middle schools in each scliool year constituted of the 
estimated numljcr of chiithen in ihe lO-year age group 5 through 14 (the 
most comparable lO-year age group used in the census) that year; and, 
similarly, the percentage that enrollment in the basic 5-year secondary 
school course in jMiblic secondary schools each school year constituted of 
the estimated number of children in the comparable age group 15 through 
19 that year. The results appear in the following tabulation: 



*' Krpulilir of Hhann. Ministry nf Kdncotion. Education Report 1963-67. Accra-Tcma: Ghana 
Till »1 is hint? Cmjioiiition. 1%8? pp. D, 8. 
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Enrollment in 10 years of Enrollment in Forms I-V in 

l)ublic primary and middle public secondary schools: 

ichouls: percentage of percentage of estimated 

estimated population 5-14 population 15-19 

1960 36.8 2,1 

1960- 61 38.8 2.9 

1961- 62 46.2 3.2 

1962- 63 54.1 3.9 

1963- 64 . 57.5 4.4 

1964- 65 68.7 5,2 

1965- 66 71.2 6.4 

1966- 67 69.1 6.3 

1967- 68 67.6 6,3 

1968- 69 65.7 6.5 

1969- 70 64.3 6.7 

These . Ministry estimates and the estiiuatcd figures above suggest that 
the ratio of piibHc elunieiuary school ciuolhucms to a comparable popula- 
tion age grou]) iiiciva.scd from roughly 40 pLMccnt in 1960 to more than 
70 [)ercent in 1965-66 before declining to about 64 percent in 1970, while 
the ratio of secondary school Liuollmenis to a comparable age group in- 
creased from about 2 percent in 1960 to nearly 7 jjercent in 1970. 

In 1970, according to censn.s data for that year, the number and per- 
centage of all j^ersous in each of three age groiij^s who were then attending 
school, had aiiended in the past, and had never attended were as follows:^ 

Number Percent 

Population 6~H 2,128,152 100,0 

.-Vttcnciins school 1,236,334 58.1 

Having attciidcd school in past 93,901 4.4 

N'cvcr having aitrndod schtml 797,917 37.5 

FopuUawn 15^21 - 1,459,186 100.0 

AuemHuK srhoul - - 383,193 26.3 

H.ivlnij aticndcd sclituil in past 482,297 33.1 

Xcvcr havini? attended st-hooi ._ 797,917 37.5 

Vopidutinn 25 and over . . 3,084,162 100.0 

.\ttcnding school 8,813 .3 

Having attended school in past 675,200 21.9 

Xever having att-'nded school 2,400,149 77.8 

As can be seen, r)fi pr icent ni all chiUh aged 6 through 14 and 26 per- 
cent of all per.sons agctl 13 ihrongli 24 .^r ie attending school. The propor- 
tion of children 6 ihrough 1 1 going to si hool liad increased from 40 per- 
cent in 1960 (as shown in the 1960 census data tabulation). 

The approximate ]x*reeniages that 1969-70 enrollments in various courses 
or grades uiihin the public syslcni constituted of the 1970 population of 
certain comparable age grou[)s are listed below. 



" Cnisus (la til pnwidnl to thi? nuthor in July 1972 by ihe Census Office Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Rcj'ublic of Ghana. 
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School courses and f>of)uIotion ^Touf>s Approximate percentage 
Enrolluieiu in the fusi 9 years ^^^ clciuciuary education 
for whifh n<uniiKi! agus of attendance are 6-14, as per- 
centage ui j)u|njlation 6-14' 53 

Enrollment in 5-year secondary school course for which 
the nominal ages are 14-18. as percentage of estimated 

population 15-19- . ^ 

Enrollment in all courses folKAvitig the 8-year elementary 
school course for which the nominal ages lie within or 
partly within the span 14-19,'' as percentage of esti- 
mated population 13-19 ■ . 34 

Enrollment in all courses for which the nominal ages lie 
within or largey within the 10-ycar span 14-23,* as per- 
centage i)i population 15-24 

' tiirollmfiit— 1,:J34.!)(H; pupulatioti f>-l4— -2,128.152. 

^ Esii.natrd iib 8 prrci-in i(,85,0C»0) of toial population (8.5.=i9.313) . This is the percentage that 
the avji- group constitutrd of total population In 19C0. 

••Middir Tonus III and IV and Continuxition Classes 1 and li (nominal ages 14->13) bnsic se- 
t.ntlary and co.nuMMciaJ srhot.l courses (M-18) and the sixth form (19-20), Certificate A ' • "-.ir) 
trachrr-traiiiing miusr (IG-IU). coursrs in technical institutions (lOr 19). 

^ Courses listed h, footnote 3 plus all other teacher-tniinuig and technical courses and all uni. 



« i SH coursi-s 



The proportion of chiidren of scliool age in school and the ratio be- 
tween enrollment in a particular cycle and a comparable age group vary 
greatly within the country, for public schools facihties are not yet spread 
evenly throughout the country in relation to pojaulation. 
Regional Variations 

In 1970-7 L~ Ti\\u\^ 13 shows the number o: public schools of each type 
in each of Gliania's luBne Regions in 1970-71 arid also the number of pupils 
attending them that vear. The comparatively sxnaJl number of schools and 
pupils in the i\orthe:-n and Upper Regions is readily apparent. 

Since children generally attend primary inid middle schools in the 
Region in which tlicy usually Ii\-e. the number children attending pri- 
mary and middle sebools in a given Region as shmvn in the table may be 
taken as the api)ro.ximate number of prinKii^.- and middle school jmpils 
whose homes arc in that Region. Many clilidrer.. however, attend sec- 
ondary schools and other secondary-level insrituti- )ns in a Region other 
than that in which they normally live, and a figure in the table showing 
enrollment in ser ondaiy schools in a I^egion may differ considerably from 
the number of rhildren from the Region attending >uch schools throughout 
the country.'^ 



" Deta.lrd data for rrM--alrd that the number of children ^.ttendlng public si^condary schools 

le)catt'd in the Western. Central, and Northern Regions that year was br^^er than the number of public 
secondary school pupils whose lu.iiies were hi those Regions. The tjpjw.site was true for the reniainrng 
U Regions. For example, the nundier and percentage of secmulary s* lu.ol pupils «ho were attending 
school in the Central Region was more than twice the number and percentage of secondary school 
pupils whose homes were in that Region. Secondary students enrolled in schodls located in the 
Northern Region constituted lUi.r.- than 3 perc<-ut of the national secondary school L-nrolhncnl. but 
secondary students wht)se nnnn;4.1 place of residence was thr Northern Region constituted less tlian 2 
percent of the nan<u.al total. ( the other haml. enn.lliueMt in Ashanti-.s secondarv schools cousti- 
lilted only about ).> percent of the natinruil public secondary school enrollment, but secondary school 
pupils whtjse homf.^ were in Ashanti constituted about 19 percent of the total. 
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Table 13. -Number of public schools and pupils, by level or type of 
school and Region: 1970-71 
INumber of pupils in thousands] 
1. . . means that source indicated there were no schools or pupils.] 



Com- Teacher 

Region Total Primary Middle Secondary^ mercial training Technical 

1 ' 2 3 4 5 6-7 8 



SCHOOL S ^ 

Total 107777 7^008 ^3,546 - 125 9 74 15 



Western 1123 753 348 1? " 5 3 

Central 1162 743 39. 13 11 I 

Eastern 2.048 1,309 699 2\ 2 ^^ 1 

Greater Accra 788 451 312 20 .... 2 . 3 

Volta 1.466 933 503 18 1 9 2 

Ashanti 2,155 1.384 727 22 2 17 3 

Brong Ahafo 1,045 687 342 10 .... 5 I 

Northern 387 310 68 3 1 4 

Upper 603 438 154 '3 5 



PUPILS 

TofalT^; U76:4 947^5 ^442.3 52.9 4:3 19:5 IHO 



Western 143.1 90.9 42.6 5.3 1.0 1.2 7:0 

Central 165.5 105.6 49.3 6.8 .5 3.1 1 

Eastern 282.2 187.3 82.5 7.4 1.2 3.7 .2 

Greater Accra 150.3 92.9 42.6 10.3 6 3.8 

Volta 186.7 117.9 58.0 6.9 ' .4 2.5 1.0 

Ashanti 326.8 207.0 103.0 9.7 .5 4.7 2.0 

Brong Ahafo 127.6 85.9 36.5 3.4 1.4 .4 

Northern 40.6 26.6 10.9 1.2 .7 .9 .3 

Upper 53.7 33.5 16.9 1.8 1.4 



Note: Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

Source: Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Statistics 1970/71. Processed. 

The following tabulation shows the iJcrcentage that the 1970-71 enroll- 
ments in public primary, middle, and secondary schools, res])ectively in 
each Region (presented in table 13) constituted of tlm Region's total 
1970 population. 





Primary 




Secondary 


Ghana 


11.07 


5,17 


.62 




. ^ 11.80 


533 


.69 




- 11.86 


5.54 


.76 


Greater Accra 


^ 10.91 


5.00 


1.22 


Eastern - 


14.84 


6.5'1 


.59 


Volta - .- - 


12.44 


5.28 


.72 


Ashanti 


13.97 


6.95 


.66 


Brong-.-\hafo 


11.20 


4.76 


.45 




, 3.65 


1.50 


.16 




3.89 


1.96 


.12 
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VVitli a few excerptions, (\uli of six R(;L';ioiis in the southern half of the 
country—Western, Central, Cireaier Aiua, Eastern, Volta, and Ashanti- 
had a higher j)ercenta.i^e of its total nnhiMon ei 'njlcd in each of ti 
three levels of schools than die' -Ahole. There were thrt 

exceptions. The percentage ol ; , i, .imllecl in hoth prim 

and middle schools in the (;n\ in . , the percentage 01 

the j)0])uIation enrolled in secoiitiury sclioc»is in Jic Eastern Region were 
slightly (x'low the national av erage. L'ncxpet todly. the noncoastal Ashanti 
and Eastern Regions had a higher i)erccnta«4e of tlieir population enrolled 
ni prini;uy and middle schools than any other Region. At the secondary 
level die Greater Arcia Region had an enrollnient-i)oi)uhition ratio that 
was twice the national average and higher than that of anv other Region. 

The Brong-Ahafo Region had a higher percentage of its population en- 
rolled ill primary schools but a noliihly lower percentage of its population 
in middle and secondary scliools than the country as a whole. It appears 
to occupy a unique educational position. 

In striking contrast to the six southern Regions, the Northern and Upper 
Regions had eiiroIlineiU-population ratios at all three school levels that 
lell far i)elow the national average. \Vhile Ghana had about 11 percent 
of its total i)opuIatioii in priinary schools, about 5 percent in middle 
schools, and 0.6 j)erccnt in secondary schools, each of these Reirions had 
less than i percent of its jiopulation in i)riniaiy schools, less than 2 percent 
in middle schools,, and less than 0.2 percent in .secondary schools. 

Changes Since I95L- -'l\\c great ex])ansion of the system that occurred 
snice self-goveriinieiit in 1951 afl'ected the geographical distribution of 
school facihtics and the educational ojiportunities and school attendance 
in various parts of the country. The figures in tai)le 14 show the distribu- 
tion of the general i)0])ulatloii and of jnipils in primary, middle, and 
.secondary schools among the Regions of the country in selected years. 

To interptet tal)le 1 i, it ihust be remembered that in 1952 the Gold 
Coast was divided into four administrative areas: The Colony, the broad 
area along the coast (now divided into the Western, Central, Eastern, and 
(heater .Accra Regions^ : Trans- Volta Togoland; Ashanti, the area to the 
north of the Colony (now divided into the .Ashanti and Brong-Ahafo 
Regions) : and the Northern Territories, which covered apj)roximately the 
northern half of tlie country (now the Northern Region, the Upper Region, 
and a part of the Brong-Ahafo Region). One can say with justification 
that there were two distinct educational si)heres: The area encompassing 
the Colony, Ashanti, and Trans-Volta Togoland, widiin which there were 
still marked differences, and the Northern Territories. The difTerences 
lietwecn diem were certainly a result of the chronological progression of 
westeiTi contact from tlie coast to the North. vj:urying degrees of mc\ii'\ 
change, and varying local reactions to western ochuration. 
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In 1952, tlic Colony, n;portcd as Inivini» :ii)pioxiniatcIy 42 percent of the 
population in Iiad iiboui 34 percent of all public primary, 56 per- 

cent of all public niitldle, and Hj percent of all reported secondary school 
pupils enrolled in its schools. 

Ashanti, reported as havino- 20 percent of the population in 1948, had 
about 27, 2U, and 8 percent, respectively, of the country's primary, niiddle, 
and secondary school puj)ils in its schools. As well pros idod with elementary 
school places in relation to its population as tiie Colony, its percentage of 
secondary school places was less than half its percentage of the country's 
total population while that of the Colony was almost twice its percentage 
of total population. 

The educational situation in Trans-Volta Togoland was similar to 
Ashanti's. l-'allinj^ into an entirely dillerem category, the Northern Terri- 
tories, reported as having 25 percent of the total population in 1948, had 
2 percent of die primary, 1.3 percent of Uie middle, and less than 1 percent 
of Uic conntry's secondary school students in its schools. 

'J'he available data suggest that with the development of the public 
educational system since self-government in 1951 the coastal area's per- 
centage of national eurollments has declined while those of all other areas 
have increased. The dilVerences betsveen the coastal area (tl;e former 
Colony, now the Western, Central, Eastern, and Greater Accra Regions) 
and die area to its north (former Ashanti, now divided into the Ashanti 
and Brong-Ahafo Regions) liave I)cen largely smoodied out. In 1970 the 
coastal area, with 44 percent of the population, enrolled 50 percent of all 
Ghana's i)uhlic priniaiy school j^upils, 49 percent of her public middle 
school pupils, and 57 percent of her pnblic secondary school pupils. The 
Asiianti nnd Rrong-Ahafo Regions together, with 26 jjercent of the popula- 
tion, had about 31, 32, and 25 percent, respectively, of the country's pri- 
mary, middle, and secondary school students in their schools. This area 
was still as well supj^Iied with elementary school places in relation to its 
population as the coastal area. Secondary education had expanded rapidly, 
and by 1970 the .Ashanti and Brong-Ahafo Regions together, although still 
' not as well supplied with secondary school places in relation to population 
as the coastal area, had almost the same |)ercentage of the country's public 
secondarv school enrollments as of its general population. 

In 1970 die Northern and Upi)er Regions— roughly the northern half 
of the country— togeUier had 19 jKMcent of Uie total jjopulation, but en- 
rolled only 6.3, 6.3, and 5.7 percent, respectively, of the countiVs primary, 
niiddle, and .secondary school pni>iis. This area, which, togeUier with part 
of the Brorig-Ahafo Region, continued to receive si)ecial financial assist- 
ance for education from Uie Central Government, had enjoyed a very 
rapid rate of educational expansion, and its share of total .school enroll- 
ments had increased con.siderably since 1951. NeverUieless, the very great 
disparity between school attendance in this far nordiern part of the country 
and in the rest of the country remains. 
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A 196"-64 sot ial suiwy of the UnivtMsily of Ghana suiclciit body showed 
that at the liiiR- {\w mimin'r of siudcnis pvv 100.000 of ihi- i;ciicral pojxi- 
latioii attending the univcrsiiy for each of eight Regions was as follows:**' 



Ashanti 33,6 

Eastern ;^7,2 

Voha 35 2 

Central 20.5 

Brong-Ahafo 1 jg 5 

Western _ iy,l 

Northern ^ 2,1 

Upper 18 



These figures made it clear that a young person from 'the xXorthern and 
Upper Regions had a very much smaller chance of reaching the university 
than one from the other Regions. 

Probably due largely to the greater rate of social and economic change 
and urbanization in the South than in the North, the oreat gap between 
North and South seems one of the most jKMsistent characteristics of 
Ghaiiaian education and one imlikcly to disaj^pear for many years. The 
southern people— the Akan, including the Fanti and Ashanti, the Ga, the 
Ewe, and others — have and j^robably will have for a long time much 
higher school attendance rales than tiie people belonging to the northern 
language groups. 

Variations by Background and Sex 

The available research '-^idence suggests that those who have entered 
secondary schools and die imivcrsiiies (most of whom have, of comse, been 
from the South rather than the North) ha\'e come from a surprisingly 
broad spectrum of socioeconomic family backgrounds. 

Professor Phih]) Foster's analysis of the data he collected in his large- 
scale empirical sur\ ey of 2!) i)ublic secondary schools in 1961 shows that 
children of educated fathers, those holding jjrofessional and other highly 
classified occu])ations, and those residing in mban areas made up a dis- 
l^roportionately high j)erccmage of the Form V classes. .Although profes- 
sional, higher leclmicai, and clerical v.orkers constituted only 7 percent of 
the adult male labor force. 10.3 percent of the h'orm V students ' 34 per- 
cent of die males and 66 jUM'cent of the females) weie children of men in 
this occupational category.*' Similarly, children of educated fathers con- 



'•' 'A*ict'-Chanedlor*s Addrchs tn Congrrgiitioii on 27th M:irch, 19G5." Annual Report by the Vice' 
Chnncrllor for Jiili i -il.'i. Uiiiver.sily of Ghann. p. 99. 

Philip Tost IT. Education autl Soc'uil Chanffc in Ghana. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Pn-ss. 19<i3. pp. 240 '111. 

.Xnothri rrsrarchi r wlio rj)nd«irtrtl a siirvry of in:ih- Form V sliidrnls in 19^8 found lhat 27.3 
piicrnt of thrni wvvv childrrn of fathrrs finpf fyrd in professional, a(hii>n!slralivi', and tiihrr white 
collar occiipaiioas. David .\. ShiniaiK "SrU-cuoii for SL-cmulary Schools in Ghana: The- Probk-ni of 
Choosing ihr Most Capalilc/' Il'.i/ Afi'uan Journal of Education, XV:3:174- October 1971. 
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stuuted :i coiis'uk-i al)ly lari;or piopoition of the student Ijodics than edu- 
cated men did of the adult male popidation. and children bom in urban 
areas constituted a coiisideraljly larger proportion of die student body than 
did diose living in urban lonnnuuities of the general Ghanaian population. 

Hut his most striking linding was the degree to which children from 
rinal backgrounds and low levels of parental occupation and education 
were represented in the student bodies of the selective academic secondary 
schools. Of die Form V students in die sampled schools at diat Unie, 32.5 
percent (37.4 percent of the boys and 12.2 percent of the girls) were chil- 
dren of farmers and fishermen (a category diat constituted 62.8 percent of 
the adult male labor force), 27.6 percent (32.1- jjercent of die boys and 
7.9 percent of the girls i were children of fathers who had no formal edu- 
cation (a category that constituted 78.8 percent of die adult male popula- 
tion), and :>-l-.7 jjercent (38.1 percent of the boys and 20.7 percent of the 
girls) were born in small rural communities with populations of less than 
5,000. 

The survey of the 1963-64 Uni\ersity of Ghana student body referred 
to above showed that the fathers of about 63 percent of these university 
students were in occupations within die category "farnier, fisherman, or 
not working" and diat the fathers of about 19 percent were ''draftsmen or 
builders." while the fathers of only 3.8 percent were traders and store- 
keepers and of onlv 1.5 percent were professional and technical personnel. 
As the vice chancellor pointed out as he presented these findings, the 
survey did not indicate how nianv of the "farmers" were well-to-do cocoa 
farmers. 

']4ie survey also revealed dun nearly 30 percent of die fathers and 60 
percent of the mothers of die students had never attended school. Only 
24 percent had fathers and only 5.G had mothers who had attended a 
secondary school. 

.Mthou^h die higher institutions have recruited their students from a 
broad spectrum of society, there are— and always have been— marked 
difTerences between female and male school attendance rates, and the 
difl'erences become greater at each succeeding (higher) cycle of the pitblic 
system. In 1971-72 about 44 jjcrcent of the primary and 40 percent of the 
middle school pupils were girls, but they made u]) only about 29 j^ercent 
of all students beginning the basic general secondary school course (Form 
I students) and 25 percent of those Completing it (Form V students), and 
a mere 14 percent of all students beginning the Sixth Form. The same year 
diere were 632 women among the 5,063 students in Ghana's three univer- 
sities. They accounted for less dian 13 j^ercent of the total. 
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II. THE PUBLIC PYRAMID: ENROLLMENTS, FLOW, AND OUTPUT 



Student Distribution in the Public System 

As of 1971-72 the jjublic sysicm consisied of almost 11,000 schools en- 
rolling nioie than 1.5 million .stndcnis clisiributed us follows: 





Schools 


Students 


Percent 


I'otni - - 




1 ,509M6 


100.0 


Primary 




960,403 


63.6 


Middle 




455,398 


30.2 


General secondary ^ 


139 


56,801 


3.8 


Commercial secondarv 


9 


4,615 


.3 


Technical 




8,345 


.6 




74 


19,221 


1.3 


Universities _ _ _ 




5,063 


.3 



At this time 94 percent of all students attending institutions within the 
pui)Iic cducuiionnl sys;ic'm uerc in elementary (primary and middle) 
schools, about 6 percent in general secondary, connnercial, technical, and 
leacher-iraining Insliluiions, and 0.3 percent in the universities. 

0\'er two decades the jjerreniai-e of students in elementary schools had 
declined somewhat while the percentage in general secondary and all other 
institutions had increasL-d somewhat, as the following tabulation indicates. 





1951 


1957 


1965-66 


1971-72 


'I'otdl 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


KleiUL-ntarv ...... ^ 


97-5 


97.0 


95-5 


93.8 


Priinarv 


- - 68.2 


77.4 


77.3 


63.6 


Middle 


29.:^ 


19.7 


18.2 


30.2 


Secondary ... . 


- 1.3 


1.7 


2.9 


3.8 


ConiMKMcial . - ^ . 








.3 


Technical _ ... 


.3 


.5 


.3 


.6 


Teacher trainini,' ~ . _ 


- .8 


.7 


1.0 


1.3 


Universities 




.1 


.3 


.3 



Obviously this is a system consisting of a broad base of elementary edu- 
cation, a restricted secondary structure, and an e\en narrower spire of 
higher education. It is a highly selective system in which only a small 
percentage of students comjjlt'ting one level could possibly go on to the 
next. At three le\els or points in the structure — the upper elementary 
level, the end of the basic secondary course, and the end of the Sixth 
Form — a minority of die students are chosen duough selection or other 
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L'xamiiuilioiis lo ])nui-ftl in ihc iirM levcK while most of the rciiiaiiidcr 
iiiiist lca\c schooL 

Ofiidal (ihanaian rt-poils iclVi lo the system as an ••unbalanced'' system 
in which secondary ednralioii is the bottleneck. It has been said that this 
unhahinced system was one ui the ronseiiueiices of the i^rciil exi;ansion of 
education before -diat dminu the early VM)0's exjieuditures on scc- 

oiidarv education had declined while those on elementary education and 
higher education had increased. It would seem that in fact ex])enditnrcs 
on secondarv educaiion had alwuys been com]jaratively small and that the 
system had always been unbalancrd and was--iu terms of i)crceutages and 
ratios alone — less so as of If'fn-bb than in the earlier years. The ratio of 
enrollments in secondary schools to enrollments in all j)ublir schools and 
the ratio of cnrollnieut in Secondary I'orni I to enrollments in lippcr ele- 
nientarv grades were hic;hcr in 1965-66 than in i)rcvious years. With the 
cxixmsion of elementary education, howe- er. nuich greater numbers were 
cominu up through and out of the ele; lentary systenj unable to obtain 
jjlaccs in secondary-level institutions. 'lue jjressures were .^u•catcr, The 
proi)]eni became clearer. 

A more tlctailed analysis of die How of students throucjh and out of the 
system confirms that the elementary-secondary juncture is die area of 
major pressure, but it also reveals several oUicr important ])roblems. 

Student Flow in Pre-University General Education 

Elementary School Wastage 

Analysis of the detailed statistics showing national enrollment in each 
grade of the elementary course, which ai;i)ear in table 15. seems to lead 
hie\-itably to the conclusion that wastage at the elementar>' level has been 
a contiiuVuig and i)erhai)s an increasingly .serious i)rohlem. Based on these 
■ statistics, the tabulation below shows for the cohort passing through the 
elementary course in each period die aj^pro.xiniate ' percentage of the 
original Primaiy Class 1 -rou]) who did not reach the second, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth years of the course at die ai)proi)riate time. 

l*igures for the more nreut jjeriods suggest that about 19 j^erccnt of the 
children who begin school do not i«o on to die second year. Wastage at this 
point has consistently been greater than at any other point. There have 
been times when one-fmntb ov more of die first grade children did not 
l)roceed ^ > the .secoud year. More moderate nnmbcrs droj^ out or repeat 
in each of the following grades widi the result that more than 45 percent 
of die students who begin .school do not reach die sixth year of elementary 



I .\p,,n,Nn.K.lr h.T.msr tl.osr vsIm. vsnv nuoIlr<l in ihr 2d. (^h, 7th. nnd 8lh years probably ii 
clu«i*Mi sonir n-jH-aKis as vv«-ll as nu-njhers «.f the origiiuil primary class, t group. 
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}\'r}v(i iff 8 
school xt'an 



Approximate uf pupih enrolled in 1st grade of the elemen- 
tary course in the first year of the period zcho did not reach — 





9 


c gr« 111 JiO. 


6ih gr. in 6th 


7th gr. in 7th 


8th gr. in i 






zxx of period 


year of period 


year oi period 


year of per 


1957— 196j-tii 




28.7 


44.7 


47.2 


51.3 


19j8-^1964-6' 




26.J 


39.0 


44.2 


41.4 


19j9— 19G5-(lh 




27.2 


39.3 


34.3 


40.0 


1960—1966-67 




23.8 


29.6 


33-8 


37.9 


1960-61—1967- 


-68 


23.2 


29.5 


38.9 


41.8 


1961-62- I96e^ 


■69 


16.8 


3'5.1 


48.1 


51.0 


1962-63—1969- 


■70 


24.2 


: 2 


* U 


'i2.7 


196J-64— 197 




:..() 




.5 


52.8 


1964-6:V -197l- 




o.'.i 


4: .. 


J.2 


55.9 


l96J-66- 1972- 




._..7 


47 . 


' 2.2 




1966-67—197:;- 




2 .2 


39.0 






1967-68— 1S7: 












1968-69— 19 7.> 




.8.9 








1969-70— l^'h^ 




18.9 








1970-71^ :::-:7- 




15.8 









education at the ev,,,, d time, having either dropped out of school or 
rej)eated. Another '> j^erceiU of the original Y^iniaiy .Class 1 group 

do not i)roceed i^: ide 6 to grade 7, VVastai: six. this point — the junc- 

ture of the 6-ycar jjiiiii. ly school and the 4-year uiijidle school, which gives 
the seventh and eighi years of the S-yL-ar elemcintar)^ course — is greater 
than at any other poh e.xcept the one between .jrrades 1 and 2, and it-has 
Increased in recent ye.. 15. (.About 85 jjercent oi Primary Class 6 pupils 
go on to Primary Chiss 7: the percentage was 80 percent or less before the 
implementation of fee-free middle school education in 1961-62 and 94 to 
96 percent innnediately afterwards.) More than half the children who 
1 J eg in school do not it-ach the eighth year at the appropriate time 7 years 
later. Since very row siudents aie selected for second a 17 school before the 
eighth year, this figure must rej)resent mainly those who have dropped out 
or repeated. 

The figures suggest also that although wastage between grade 1 and 
2 is no longer as higli as it once was, overall wastage rates during the first 
6, 7. and 8 years of elementary education have been increasing rather than 
decreasing in recent years. 

Still under investigation, the reasons arc not yet clear for the high drop- 
out rate. These reasons might include such factors as an immeaningful 
curriculum and decisions l)y ]:)arents in soirie areas to withdraw their chil- 
dren so that they can perform some economic activity. 

The Secondary School Bottleneck and Middle School Leaver Problem 

The overwhelming majority of students who do reach the eighth year 
of elementary education (Primary Class 8 or Middle Form II) are, and 
always have been, destined to pass on through the middle school to the 
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%d of Vicl^^^^' lor W ^:ikt' the Middle Svh o] L caving Certificate 
^5v3^-Un^^^'i'ii' ^Uul iiM (• school foi -vt-;. (JL.ina's public secondar}' 
^Ch^ools ^^-^ . Eleven br mi ^ibi to lake in : iioic llum a siiiall pjrcentage of 
^he stu^i^v '^^'lio I L' aril s(;('oiidaiy ciuiy It-vel and presumably seek adinis- 
^ioifi to ^ Ncc^^^dar I'lOuraiu that has always been die ])adi\vay to die uni- 
^er^sity t^'^ nu/ii. .^dvani^gfous positio: iu sex iciy. 'I hcrc is no cpicsuon 
se^^^^>d:iO' educxiion is and has been lUc bottleneck in the system and 
^\\e jui^^^Ur^ l^etwfcn the npper clenieritary grades and secondaiy edu- 
^mic>ii th^ yrcM of irreaiesi pa-ssurc wiihhi die sysi:i'in. . 

T'/i^' ^'U'ffii'f^tary-.c con clary juncture. — Since stuacnts have been selected 
W ^liC^^^^aiO-' School ciiiracKo from Mit:;;lle Tonn-s 11. HI. and IV and 
^Is^- in ^X'cc'i*^ yeaiis. from i^i'iiuaiy Class ti and I^-unaiy Class 7 (Middle 
^^oi^^i U\ t'^^ taim schools., -md since thcMe has thus been no siui^de juncture 
^e0^*^ef^ the ^^eiiuentaiy and secondaiy structure, it is impossible to calcu- 
\\.c th<^ Ciii;ionia!iy simple latio between first yean- secondary enrollment 
^nd fin*^^ yc'^^^ ck'mcntary school enrollment. But dicre nre other ways of 
^he^^SU^^"^^ th^' larire ga}) between public dnnnenlairy and public secondar)^ 
^cliC^ol f^vilii^^'s and between the pros sines and demand for secondary 
^du^^^lii'^'^ a^d the supply. 

Ot\Q of ^]acse ways is to it'latc Form I enrollment in public secondaiy 
^ch'^Qls ( 1 ' the enrolhnt'nt the previous year in one of the i^rades — for 
^xa^^^pl^'? .Nlidclle I-'orm II — iu wiiich students have taken the Common 
^nfiXu^^ ES^^niuaiion for adiuission to secondaiy schools, or to (2) en- 
^olli^iiiri^ in t^'^ three .grades.. Middle Konns II. Ill, and IV, in which most 
Hud^ti*^ ^av^' ^aken the exaniitiaiion. The first tabulation on the next page 
'^ho^^s t^*^ ri^^^^her of students in Form I of public secondary schools in 
^^ach o( ^he V^'ai-s 1952 — 1971-72 as a jDercentas^e of the number of stu- 
onii II in public schools the previous year and as a 
hert-^ut^.^e the total number of students in Middle Forms 11, III, and 
ii) pLib|jc schools the pre\*ioiis year. 

A in^^^* pi^'^'ise method ^f relating jjublic siH(?ndaiy school facilities to 
hicSS'ij-^'s f()f soeond.'uy education is to compare tht- number of students 
^ciii'^liy ^dii^^^ted to I'orm ^ of public secondaiy s::liools in a given year 
Vjfh th^ uui^'^^er of students who took the Conin:on Fiitrance Examina- 
tion Ih^' prf^'^^^us year and thus actively soujiihi admission to secondaiy 
'^^•],ooj i^Ud teclinicjl institutions within the public system. The second 
^ibiiluti^M o^^ tlie nc-Nt pa^e pres(Mits such fij^ures for most of the school 
VoiJi-s l^-'^Stlii'Oucrb 1970-71. 

r^W^^^ly ii^'out 70,000 took the examination late in school year 1 970-71 
^hid Ub^^^U l^^-OOO — or 19 percent of that fii^uire — entered secondary school 
197J~72. h\ recent years Jess dian one-fifth of die students actively 
\*ei^iJlg *'^^uij^^^on by takini^ the entrance exainisiation have found first year 
ihbt-'^'s Ihi^ Public secand'ary schools. 

As tl*^ ta'^^'^^itions show- the ratio of public secondary' Form I places 
S- thi2 r^^^^nb*^^" of ])ote!niitiial candidates enrolled in upper elementary grades 
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and the intio of tri^iesc nlaccs to tho-- actively seeking aaunission have 
ahvays been sntiall .-n.d have not varicai £Ti-eatly. It may also he noted that 
the latios did .uu'nM^c with the expansion of secondary education in the 
early 196075 andw^rc ^iii^hcr in the v-uirs immediately prec^eiding the coup 
of 1966 tiiau in sulj.secjucnt yeans -,^uem secondary school entiT actually 
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orin \' studeiniv \ro on 
luinio'.. Butranc:- "Exam- 
-titr: !-s, the Ibiij./e.s,. at. 
j)iox::::::aie numbcT who 
:u IN' to seek • ::aiploy- 



■If liCLiving school after 
10 ::i::re than 31,000 in 



yc:. 
. tt 

■J It 



m. 
>\ I 
Ak:. 



:ir:.an' educi-itioa v\ 
T:ii} iiumbc" rose t:o 
- rce middi^ school 
':ar of ele::uentar\- 
!('::: Primary Class ' 
u. educatiion. Lf 
cMininute (71) m 77 
•r xm IV), ^?0,00(j} to 



v'M.i be csiiniated as rcachiivj; tiu;> Ic^v.m each year during 
72 thiou^Ii 1973-74. 



Since only snuaill j)ro: ■ ri tioii of ihcM- Middi- 
to teaelier-trii:;.!)ijii: '>lle'^' or. aflor laki ■ ihc 
iuation, to public > oiuL y schools o: *. hnir 
least tiiose foi rcrcni vearr may be takei is the 
leave school lorever auer completing \- .ddic 1 
nient. 

In 1957 not more than 25,000 youn.ii peopk- 
conipletniii the lOtli year. The number incr ease . 
1960-61. the ye:ar tliose who first entered lee-:n 
1952 rea'.:hed i\vi' U)lli year of elementary educ 
almost 50.006 in ' :)br-65. tlie fourth scho( 
ctlucation. and i almost 35.000 in 1970 
education for tin much Uri;er primaiy izro 
in 1961-62 wim tiie initiation of "fee-: 
recent pait'erns oi fl^.n-. .^Iiiough the niit 
[)Orceiit ol Mick i'ue \-\mn I eurollees reacl.ii 
100,000 ciLildre: 
ihie ])eriod 197 

The increasi- _ uurjjourin.u of middle >l hooi h^xr--vs. most of whom hav^ 
received only ueneral or academic elemenlan education, has created 
serious cni[)lov i -.r. . and s(H-ial in o]:>lenis. Probal:!\y there was a ti-ne u'hen 
the sm^tilcr Mu::r.)ei of liraduates of the mi ddle s<±^(^M \\cre easily absorbed 
into wiiiie-coll.r jmbs ii.. the modern ui' m \vau-(— earning sector of the 
economy, but il'aat is :\o\^. long; past. Kiv'drtin- ,::! 1967,, tlvc Edaicmtion 
Ren-iev.- C;omnuiee rioted. 'There is no Uniix^xv nur-ji demand for diiiis Jevel 
of mani)0\ver/* But iu:u\v of the middle vviiool yrxwuvs have continaiiied to 
ddft to the lovns iookin- for jobs desnile hi,u:h -r-nin^- urban uxnemploy- 
meni. Manv remain uneir ployed and h:i\c accouxrr:-d for a ejood portion of 
the unenii)ioycd urban dv filers. Why • ::n they i^r Accordini^ to niie Edu- 
cation Review Clonuumt-e: "The edi.. ation tl 
oriented towards j)rodi u U ve employme: ii There 
wh.o has been to s.'hnol --nuld ' 
quentJy these you? - r^*"!^' "Ai t<' 
work they think ' iu- J'e >ui-ed foi 
Plan published ii ]9m.v ex:)lained: 

One nf the i:;uiiii reasons f^r thr jir- .aib i-v.tii of unemplnynienT iiii the 

towns is thr divonriiv lu-iueri: ruraii ai .: -.^n i Mcomies- As Unm as th(! h^^-^ffJ^t 
urlian ua^e rx. -ds suhstantiiilh ^-^r ... m^nst if those in the namril 

rc-onomv. the dz:i:z ti)e t(m f -ill . ""^.■.■.n- ini::hmtr.:i .vi:n in the fare of 
ninuntiiig url)nr ::n,-niplnr.-mrr :';-rif-. uu^ral '...'ri>mvi^ .^'iH go far to nasc- :thi: 
iineinployincn- ..;.r .iil^'m. "^hnr.^ r:>: t'iar ..eritnd i\w Ot.vcmmL'nl's efforts . will 
])L' directed lnw:nrh iinr--.v.n:u vur srirnr d r ' IWivsn iu the rural areas. . . . 
In this way tiu* aunr-iitive t,, : :rrate t, he luiibac . areas and the probOem of 
uneinploymcmt will: bLToniL' k^;s .raetabii 



iiave receivec is not 
uadition that : nvone 
A 'w il .u' . (dlar* job acid ccmse- 
owns in search of tire ki^id of 
^" The ^ico-Ytar Dcz-elc pment 



^ Rrpuhlic «if Cluiii-i. 
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It would appear that tJie solution lies hasicaily in such radical c hanges 
in the rural environnu*nt tiiat the youiij( pei*son leaving school after i^^rade 
10 sees that he can make a .i;ood Iiviui( there and chooses to reniain, Ree- 
£onns in the curriculunj of the 9tJi and lOdi years — one respomie to -die 
existing unernjjioyed aniddle school Iea%er probk*rn — cannot aiotie be ex- 
pected to provide a solution. 

Basic Secondary Course and Ordinary-Liorl Exaimnatimn Pcrformaince 

II would appear from the enrolhneut statist, i -^ : taL*ic* 15 j that .\ iiiia'Iy 
high perceaxage of students who hav e Ijcen selected and admitted t- pidblic 
seconidaiy s«chools Jiave proceeded through liji* j-year l^asic sejananurx- 
course to Form a few of them repeating alaujg liie way. EnroIkn\i^r-t in 
Fonm V in publiic schools in 1970-71 was 8^ percent of enrollriLi.ni''; in 
Fonni I in L'966-&7 : aj^parently about that per.":-nrage of the studesx^ v^-ho 
started the course in the latter year reached the [inaL' year in 1970-7? . The 
comparable percentages for the four preceding t: oh arts, diose who bf>:3n 
un 1965-66, 1964-^65, 1963-64, and 1962-6?.. were 77, 90.. 86, arnc 97 
pjercent, respectively. The reiminder of the sii-rdemts apparcTitly repeiicied 
cpr dropped out. Probably rno5t of theni wecrc dinpouis, for repealers are 
not nunierous — they made up only 3 pereeiii n-i il)asic seccrndar\' scfeool 
course enrollments in. both 1969-70 and IPTTi-':. Evidently inost of the 
students reaching Form V have taken the binal Ordinary-Level ex;.te;rrtal 
exannnation. 

It appears, however, Uiat over a consiu .M-.bie tfiHn iod v^if time le'^s 'Muti. 
40 percent oif the j^ublic secondary school \\vr:n, \ candidates takii:^ 
exaniiiDiation at Ordinaiy-Levci each year haver pcriornied weE em3usi -^w 
earn a. certificate on the basis of which tliey T:iiiriu seiectec" ^•or fninliojr 
courses of study. Table 16 shows die ptrforr^s-iuicc of pubHi: secoir^u^r- 
school candidates in the School L:ertiricate exiUTiiuiuiu^'V in lint? >^tiarr-^ :/-'^^3 
through 1964 (and also the pei rormanrr of r an -iMbx-j- fmnr. rnc '-"=vvit;r»r 
Clumber of schools classified bv tin- West .Afv i; .': siinai^aoas C.-^-li-.xII 

as "recognized'' schools), Tabiir 17 nircsents av."uL -M:* chtta crjncerm.-n^jr The 
perfonnance of students fronn ]iMl)lic and ■■'rer 'v_>tii ,T-d" ^r;:hooi'^ in the 'C^ein- 
eral Certificate of Education Ordinary-Lev fl er.;a:-r. !::iiitiiitrrL in t:ni» ycHr: 19^65 
through 1969. 

TJie enti7 requirement for tli ' Sixth Vovxx. ic^en five vlbjfr^:3.. n- 
eluding Englidi language, pass-'d :U (leueral r.idfieate i Educammn 
Ordinary-Level (passed widi credit hi the Selic' ji :rrtiTicate exairdnatiiEr) 
-and a low aggregate mark ;in th<* five sul)jects. Accn>rding to oftiie 1971 tc-^ 
port, most Sixth Forms ha\e required an aggiC':i^:-.tff^^ of 20 or lesft. As of 
1972 the maxinnmi aggregate was 23 for boys arjd 25 for girls. 0)?nly dht 
followhig can meet these recpiirements: Tho?^'* aw^^ded a Di\cis(itoTi \1 School 
Certificate, which recjuires 5 passes with, ' redii't amd an aggre-[(;ne rn mib- 
jects not exceeding 20. some of those asWiaitden a "^ivvisiGm If SchwVK Ciin*^ 



Table IS.— Number and percent of students from public secondary 
schools and from "recognized" ' schools taking the School Certificate 
examinanon who were awarded Division I, Division II, and Division III 
Certrificates and who were not awarded Certificates: 1958-64. 

[. - . means source gave no figure.] 



taking 
Year Bxarm- 
iration 



Students awarded School Certificates 



Total 



Division I 



Division 11 



Division III 



Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 



Students 
not awarded 
Certificates 

Num- Per- 
ber cent 







ber 


cent 


ber 


cent 


ber 


cent 


ber 


cent 






PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1958 


1.498 


978 


65 


176 


12 


413 


28 


389 


26 


520 


35 


1959 


i;530 


975 


64 


160 


10 


402 


26 


413 


27 


555 


36 


1960 


1,727 




















36 


1961 


1.852 


1,190 


64 


242 


13 


464 


25 


484 


26 


662 


1962 


2,133 


1,335 


63 


242 


11 


499 


24 


594 


28 


788 


37 


1963 


2.639 


1,787 


68 


328 


12 


626 


24 


833 


32 


852 


32 


1964 


3,120 


2,152 


69 


467 


15 


748 


24 


937 


30 


968 


31 



' RECOGNIZED * SCHOOLS 



195S 


1,356 


916 


68 


174 


13 


391 


29 


351 


26 


440 


32 


1959 


1,495 


954 


64 


161 


11 


396 


27 


397 


27 


541 


36 


1960 


1,553 


1,031 


66 


204 


13 


423 


27 


404 


26 


522 


34 


1961 


1.778 


1,182 


66 


243 


14 


455 


26 


484 


27 


596 


34 


1962 


2,012 


1.332 


66 


242 


12 


506 


25 


574 


29 


690 


34 


1963 


2.4::7 


1,737 


72 


330 


14 


621 


26 


786 


33 


670 


28 


1964 


2,^i^ 


2,119 


73 


475 


16 


742 


26 


902 


31 


770 


27 



' A ctassifr: ::ion used in West African Examinations Council reports. 

-The exar- nation for the West African School Certificate in 1958 and 1959, the examination for the 
School Certi^u;;ate of the West African Examinations Council in the years 1960-62, and the Joint Exam, 
ination for r'^ School Certificate and the General Certificate of Education of the West African Examina- 
tions Counci r. 1963 and 1964. 

NOTE.-— Beci ...se of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: (1 ^Qr public secondary school students: Ghana. Ministry of Education. Education Report for 
the Years 1S!53 19S0. p. 67. Education Report 1960 61. p. 18. Education Report 1963-67. p. 80. Educa- 
liDcal Statistics 19B8-69. p. 89. (2) For "recognized" school students; The West African Examinations 
ijcc-ncil. Sch&vl Examinations in West Africa 1954 1959; A Statistical Summary, p. 5. Annual Report for 
lhe year End&d 31 March 1958. p. 12. Annual Report for the Year Ended 31 March 1964. p. 52. Annual 
He^n for tht? Year Ended 31 March 1965. pp. 58, 59, 61. 

liticate. Nviiicli requires 4 passes with credit and an aggregate not exceed- 
2H, :ii:n\ softw of tliosr who pass 5 or more snbjccts in the General 
Certificate of Kckuation' c.xaniiniiiion. Table 16 shows that during the 
period fromi IDr)^ through 19(31 the proportion of public secondary school 
candidates who obtained Division I School Certificates ranged between 10 
and 15 percent and the propoition who obtained Division ll Certificates 
between 24 and 28 ixMceut. Judgini; by the limited available data for 1965 
thrmigh 1969. only about 25 jKMcent of the candidates each year passed in 
five or nioTC subjects. Probal)Iy less than one-fourth of the students com- 
pleting the basic secondary school course have performed well enough to 
t^ain adniission to a Sixth Form. 
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Table 17.— Number and percent of students from public secondary 
schools and from ''recognized" schools taking the General Certificate 
of Education Ordinary-Level examination who passed in five or more 
subjects and in four or more subjects: 1965-69 

[. . . means source gave no figure.] 



Students passing 



Year 



Number 
taking 
exam- 
ination 



4 or more subjects 
5 or more including English 4 or more subjects 
subjects and mathematics including English 



4 or more 
subjects 



Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



7 



8 



10 



PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 



1968 
1969 



3.984 
4.946 
6,370 
6.207 
7,157 

"67247 
7,132 



1,620 



598 
633 



15 
13 



1,122 
1,214 



28 
25 



25 



1,729 
1,943 
2.325 
2,234 
2.760 



43 
39 
37 
36 
39 



"RECOGNIZED" SCHOOLS 



1.555 
1.902 



25 
27 



Sources. Republic of Ghana, Ministry of Education. Education Report 1963-67. Accra: 1968? p. 80. 
Educational Statistics 1968 69. Accra: 1971. pp. 88. 89. Sarah French and T. A. Boyd. An Enquiry Con- 
cerning Employment 'Cpportunitles for Secondary School Leavp.rs in Ghana. Cape Coast: University Press, 
1971. University of Cape Coast Social Studies Project. Research Report Series Paper No.'S. p. 15. 

Reqiiiroiiients for adiriission to otiicr j)ost-Ordi nary-Level courses have 
\aiiccl considciul)ly, \n\i jxisscs ;it Ordinal y-i^evel in four subjects have 
not been ;ui inuisual icc|uiicint*iit. 'I'alile 17 shows that in most of the years 
fit^ni \9iV^ thioiii^h \969. the propoition of public sccoudaiA* school candi- 
dates lakii),i» du' ( loni-ral C!i'i lifiraii* of Hducaiiou fSaniination who pa.ssed 
anv four or uioic sul)ji'its at Oi (linary-LfVfl - a propoiiion includini^ those 
({ualiiird fi>i Sixth I'onu adniisslon — \\ as less than -tO pL'rrcnt. Mvidently 
ill most y<Mis less than two-iiltiis of tho students coniplctiiii^ the basic 
r)-yc'ar siMOndary course ]"oi mecl wcH enouuh to coiuinue their studies 
ill anv full •time i)iograin. 



I'otttt I -17 Jututuft' 

*rhc juncture beiu'ccn I'orm \* on the one hand and Si.xth Form and 
other post-Ordinary- Lc\-el coiiises the olhcr, like that lietwecn elemen- 
tary and secondary education, (onstitutes a major break in the structure 
and an area of j)ressure. Most ronn \' students would like to continue in 
a program of full-time studies niid many of them would prefer the Sixth 
l-'orni, the ])aih\vay to uni\'eisiiy cle<;recs and the ]:>o.sitions to which they 
ean lend. Ti'wcr iluui half of 1-oiiu V graduates have in fact been able 
to progress into programs of further full-time study. 
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In the late l960*ii and early 1970' s, only about 22 percent of die Form V 
class in a ir'wL^n yrar ( a ?^lii;hily hii^her perc eiita.^e of the l-'onii V science 
students and a slightly lower i^frccntagc of the Form V am students) did 
in fact find places in the Sixth Form the following year. The great majority 
— about 78 percent— of Form V students eidicf entered odier fonns of 
training or left sciiool to seek eni])loynienl. '^I'he {H ra ntage of Form V stu- 
dents in this situation (not gohig on to Sixth Form) ai)])arently did not 
vaiy greatlv during the 1960*s. But the absolute number of Form V stu- 
dents spiraled upward from about L700 in I960 to more than 7,800 in 
1970-71 and the absolute niimbi r of Form V students unable to obtain 
Sixth Form places— probably about L-lOO in 1960 and less than 3,000 in 
1955 — increased to more than 6,000 in 1970. 

An increasing number of these Fonn V graduates unable to gain ad- 
mission to the Sixth Form have been entering the Certificate A Post Sec- 
ondaiv tcacher'trainiug course. The number rose from fewer than 300 a 
year np through 1966-67 to more than 1,000 a year in 1968-69 through 
1970-71: and in these later years accounted for 15 to 17 percent of the 
Form \^ enrollment the previous year. This increase suggests dwindling 
oj)portnnitics elsewhere for Form \ leavers; probably they would not enter' 
teacher training if they could find anything better elsewhere. Available 
data suggest that many of the I**orm V leavers who do go into teacher train- 
ing do not do this innnediaieiy after leaving school but instead delay their 
entrance. :\ University of Cajje Coast study found that only 6 percent of a 
sample of Form V leavers entered teacher training immediately, while 
enrollment data suggest that a considerably higher percentage (17 per- 
cent) do this eventually. 

Other Form V graduates have gone on to technical courses— the pre- 
Ordinaiy-Level general engineering and building courses or post-Ordinary- 
Level courses. It is impossible to determine from the enrolhnents in these 
courses the precise number who have done so, for these enrollments in- 
clude students from other than the secondaiy sdiools. Probably the number 
has not excec.ded 200 to 300 in any recent year. Training institutions out- 
side the formal system which are oi)eratcd by other government ministries 
and private connnerrial schools i)rohabiy absorb only a few hundred more 
Fomi V graduates each year. Other Fonn V graduates, in declining num- 
bers, have entered preliminary courses in the universities. Very possibly 
enrollment of Form V graduates in all of these courses in any year in the 
late l960's or early 1970's accounted for less than 8 percent of total Form 
V enrollment the previous year. 

If so, total enrollment in all post-Ordinary-Level courses, including the 
Sixth Form and the Certificate A Post Secondaiy course, m any year of 
the late 1960's and early 1970*s, accounted for less than half of Form V 
enrollment the jKevious year. Enrollments in these courses in any year 
included Form V graduates who waited a year or more before entering 
the courses, but the percentage figure probably does give an approximate 
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indication of the proportion of Form V graduates who do at one time or 
another go on to full-time courses. 

It would seem that more t[ian half of the students completing Form V 
in any recent year have left school at this point to seek employment or 
cany on their studies privately in an attempt to improve their academic 
credentials. Possibly the number of such ''secondary school leavers" in- 
creased from about 2,000 in 1966 to more than..4,000 in 1970. 

Performance on the Ordinary-Level examination seems to be the de- 
termining factor in limiting the proportion who go on to further full-time 
studies. A comparison of enrollments in^ postsecondary courses with the 
numbers performing well on the Ordinary-Level examinations the previous 
year suggests that all students who have been successful enough in the 
examination to meet the entiy requirements have gone on into programs 
of further full-time study. Academically successful candidates do not be- 
come school leavers. There are plenty of places for them in post-Ordinary- 
Level courses. The academically unsuccessful become the school leavers. 

Research indicates that there is unemployment among these secondary 
school leavers. A University of Cape Coast study of a sample of 1968 and 
1969 Form V leavers showed that 6 months or so after they left form V, 
48 percent were in some form of full-time further education. Another 
27.5 percent were in full-time employment, and the largest percentage of 
these were in teaching (42 percent) and clerical employment (18 percent). 
The remaining 24.5 percent — about one fourth of the Form V leavers and 
almost half of those not in school — were unemployed. There seemed to 
be no dramatic shortage of the types of jobs secondary school leavers could 
fill. The crux of the problem seemed to be not the lack of jobs or oppor- 
tunities but the "unemployability" of the school leaver. While lack of skills 
or capital were perhaps factors, there appeared to be a general reluctance 
to accept available opportunities and a tendency to wait for something 
better. A high percentage of those not in school were discontent and what 
most of them wanted was more full-time schooling.^ Another study con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Curriculum Development and Research. 
Unit showed that the proportion of secondary school leavers who were 
unemployed declined as time went on and fell rapidly between the 12th 
and 1 6th month after they left school, at which time they were forced to 
accept positions as pupil teachers.* 

The Sixth Form and Advanced-Level Examination Performance 

The data in table 15 suggest that in recent years more than 95 percent 
of the students enrolled in Lower Form VI in public secondary schools 



^ Sarah French and T. A. Boyd. An Enquiry Concerning Employment Opportunities for Second- 
ary School Leavers in Chana. University of Cape Coiist Social Studies Project, Research Report 
Scries, Paper No. (». Cape Coast: the University, 1971. passim. .. 

* Ibid. p. 46. 
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have proceeded to Upper Form VI the following year. Wastage in the 
Sixth Form course has been ininiiiial. According to Ministry of Education 
figures, between 70 and 90 percent of those enrolled in Upper Form VI 
have taken their Advanced-Level examinations. 

However, certainly not as high a proportion as might be hoped have 
performed well enough on. the final external Advanced-Level examination 
to meet the requirements for entry to a university degree course. Based 
mainly on various reports of the West African Examinations Council, the 
tabulation below shows for certain years during the period from 1957 
through 1969 the total number of school candidates who took the Ad- 
vanced-Level examination (the Higher School Certificate examination up 
through 1961 and the General Certificate of Education examination in the 
years from 1962 through 1969), the number and percent of these candi- 
dates who passed in two or more subjects at Advanced- (or Principal-) 
Level, and also the number and percent of candidates who did not pass 
even one subject at Advanced-Level. 

School 





candidates 


Candidates passing 


Candidates passing 




taking 


2 or 


more subjects 


no subject at 




examination 


at Advanced-Level 


Advan 


ced-Level 






Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1937 


272 


222 


81 






1958 


251 


213 


85 






1959 


328 


252 


77 


19 


6 


1962 


383 


240 


63 


55 


14 


1963 


665 


343 


52 


126 


19 


1964 


629 


383 


61 


no 


17 


1965 


887 


479 


54 


164 


18 


1966 


972 


512 


53 


197 


20 


1967 * 


1,141 


647 


57 


240 


21 


1968* 


1,118 


644 


58 


146 


13 


1969* 


1,350 


649 


48 


287 


21 



* Data arc for University of Londcii General Certificate of Education examination only. Data are 
unvailabic that show the number of school candidates passing a given number of subjects in the 
University of London and the West African Examinations Council General Certificate of Education 
examinations. 

As indicated by the tabulation, the percentage of all students taking the 
Advanced-Level examination who passed two or more subjects at Ad- 
vanced-Level (and thus might have met the minimum entry requirements 
for degree courses during the 1960's) had dropped from more than 80 
percent in 1957 and 1958 to between 52 and 63 percent during the period 
from 1962 through 1968. Then, in 1969, the percentage fell below the 
50 percent level. Performance had declined with the rapid expansion of 
Sixth Form facilities. The number of students with two or more Advanced- 
Level passes never exceeded 650. The tabulation also shows that in certain 
years one-fifth of all students taking the examination failed to pass even 
one subject at Advanced-Level. 
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The production hy the Sixth I'omiii of a sufficient luiiubcr of adequately 
quahfied science candidates for scientific uni\ersity degree courses is and 
has been of crucial iuij)ortance in the system. In each of the years from 
1967-68 throiigh 1971-72, science students outnumbered arts students and 
except for 1 year outnumbered them in Upper rorni VI, as the tabulation 
on the next page shows. 

Comparable enrolhnent ligiues for earHer years are not available, but 
examination data suggest that in the ])eriod immediately following inde- 
pendence more students were studying sciences and mathematics than arts 
subjects and that this bahincc \vas re\ersed in the early 1960's before sci- 
ence students once again, in the late I960\s, outnmnbered the others.^ 

Within the science group, students concentrating on the physical sciences 
have apparently outnumbered those concentrating on the biological sci- 
ences. In 1969 the total number of Advanced-Le\'el siibject examinations 
taken and ])assed in biological and j)hysical science subjects and mathe- 
matics were distributed as follows: 



In the absence of examination data showing separately the number of 
Sixth Form arts students and the nmnber of Sixth Form science students 
passing two or more sul)jccts at Acha need-Level, it is impossible to de- 
termine how many science students meeting the entry requirements for 
scientific university degree courses the Sixth Forms ha\e produced an- 
nually. But the existence at imiversity level of predegree science courses — 
which were in effect Sixth J-'orni science programs — and the imbalance 
between enrollments in scientific and other programs at the University 
of Ghana testified to the fact that throughout most of the 1960's the Sixth 
Forms were not turning out i noui«h students of this type. The University 
of Science and Technology's elimination of the predegree coiu'ses late in 
the decade indicated that by that time the secondary schools were turning 
out from their Sixth Forms at least as many science candidates as this uni- 
versity could admit. Hut in ihc early 1970's there were evidently still too 
few for the scientific c.omses at Ghana's other two universities. 



The number of technical institutions within the formal educational sys- 

In both 195ft and 195.9. about three-fifths of .nil the subject examinations that Sixth Fornn 
snuUnts took in thr Hiijhir Scltool CortiHcate Examination were examinations in inathcmatics and 
.scIiMiCf .subjrcts. Thf proportion ilropprd »o less llwwi half in 19(13 before risinR to 50 percent in 
19r>5 and 19(56 and then to (il percent in 19^7. The number of examinations in science and mathc' 
nwitics snbjrcts liiat raiidiibti-s passed at Advanced- Level as proportion of all the rxaminnlions they 
passed at Advanced-Lcvcl was roughly three-fifths in 1958 and 1959 and dropped to onc-haif in 1963 
and 1964 before rising ngain in 1907 to the 1958 nnd 1959 levels. 



Exajninations taken Examinations passed 



Biological sciences 
Physical sciences 
Mathematics 



336 215 
1,158 719 
723 488 



Technical Education 
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teni administered by- the Ministry of Education grew from 8 in 1956 to 
15 in 1967-68. Table 18 shows enrollments in these institutions during 
the period from 1956-57 through 1971-72. As the table shows, these en- 
rollments did not expand significantly until the last years of the C.P.P. 
government and then declined in the first years after the 1966 coup. Con- 
siderable expansion did occur in the very late 1960's and vei7 early I970's, 
and in 1971-72 more than 8,000 students were attending courses, over 
half of them on a full-time basis. 

These students -were distributed among courses of different types and 
levels as follows: 



Total - 7,595 

General preparatory 3,060 

Pretechnical 2,512 

General course in: 

Building 130 

Engineering 418 

Craft : 2,142 

Craft (intermediate) in: 

Building 232 

Engineering 1,064 

Advanced (final) craft in: 

Building 24 

Engineering ^ 108 

Other *714 

Poslsecondary technician 525 

Technician certificate in: 

Construction 14 

Electrical engineering 108 

Mechanical engineering : - 132 

Ordinary Technician Diploma in: 

Building 43 

Engineering ; 170 

Mining engineering : 58 

Business or commercial 1^66 

Post-Middle business 471 

Post-Ordinary-Level business 78 

Accountancy 59 

Other 958 

Domestic 441 

Post-Middle 172 

Catering 169 

Institutional management 100 

Technical teacher training . 161 



^ Includes GIO in the Accra and Tcma technical training centers. About 39 percent were in 
general preparatory courses, 27 percent in craft courses, 20 percent in business courses, and only " 
7 percent in the various courses preparing technicians in building and engineering. 

Table 19 shows the number of persons. passing City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute craft and technicians examinations in building and engineer- 
ing in each of the years 1955 through 1969. Of the total of almost 4,200 
examinations passed during the period, the overwhelming majority were 
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craft exainiiiaxi'i::::;^, and only 469 were post-Oidiiiary-Level examinations 
for technicians. ti addition, during the years 1964 through 1969, 192 per- 
sons passed exaiuinations in domestic subjects (catering, domestic cookery, 
and dressmaking). 

Teacher Training 

Initial Training 

During the period from 1952 through 1964-65 — years of rapid elemen- 
taiy school expansion — the number of initial teacher-training colleges was 
brought, up from 20 (1951). to 46 (1964-65) and additions to existing 
colleges further expanded the system of initial training. Intake, enroll- 
ment, and output increased, but, except for a period of 4 school years, the 
colleges did not turn out a sufficient number of trained teachers to reverse 
the unfavorable balance between tnnned and untrained teachers in the 
ehrnu'ritary schools. Trained teachers outnumbered the untrained only in 
school years \9~y9 through 1961-62. Alter itazroduction of fee-free compul- 
sory prinriary .:^nd middle school educatioa-tn 1961-62, .which resulted in 
an explosion of elementary school enroliiinents, and reorganization of 
teacher rrairjmir the following year (the replacement of the Certificate B 
2-year course by the Certificate A 4-year :ourse) , the output of trained 
teachers trorr: iUc colleges completely failed to keep pace with the increase 
in school e-iolLnents. As a result, the - xoportion of trained teachers 
dropped Iroin more than half in 1961-61 to less than 36 percent in 
1965-66. 

Wlih the t^nerizency ojjening of '^5 new rnitial training colleges in 1965- 
66, the number c f init^I, colleges shot up co 82 and their total intake in- 
creased from less than 3|SpO in 1964-65 tto almost 6,800 in 1965-66. 

During the first 2 school years following the 1966 coup, the number of 
students entering training colleges fell off although total enrollments, which 
reflected earlier intake, continued to rise (table 20). With the initiation 
of the 2-year development plan in 1968-69, teacher training received new 
emphasis. One of the educational aims of the plan was to reduce the pro- 
portion of untrained teachers in primaiy and middle schools- from over 
60 percent in 1967-68 to less than 50 percent by the end of the plan period 
in 1970. As one step toward this end, the intake of the training colleges 
was to he restored in 1968-69 to the previous peak level.^ The objective 
was not only to Increase the total intake but also, as far as possible, to draw 
students entering teaclicr training from the secondary schools rather than 
from the middle schools. As the 1967 budget document indicated, it had 
been deckled ''to step up the enrollment'' in postsecondary training col- 
leges "in view of the fact that more secondary school leavers are now 
av'ailable to train as teachers. The Ministr/s long-term policy is to recruit 



" Republic of Ghana. Tu o-Yrar Development Plan .... loc- cit- pp. 83, 85. 
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only such studems into trainiiii< colleges as a whole in order to improve 
the standard as wcH as the cjuality of teachers.'' " 

As table 20 shows, the intake into the initial training colleges increased 
substantially to about 6,200 in 1968-69 — a figure not quite up to the 
1965-66 level — and has been decHning since then. But the number of 
initial colleges giving the 2-ycar post secondary course increased from 4 
in 1966-67 to 12 in 1971-72, and the intake into this course from about 
300 in 1966-67 to more than 1,500 in 1971-72, Because larger numbers 
have been proceeding through the 2-year course, the output of trained 
teachers has. apparently been increasing despite the decHne in intake. 

Operating at a time of declining or sk)\vly rising j)rimary school enroll- 
ments, the teacher-training ])rogram had the desired eflect. By 1972, 71 
percent of the elementary school teachers were certificated, and the Min- 
istry, estimating that this percentage would rise to 90 percent by 1976 and 
that the colleges v/ould be overj)roducing elementary school teachers, 
J )1 aimed to reduce the number of training colleges to between 30 and 40 
in 1975-76 and to reduce the overall intake into them. It also planned 
progressively to increase the intake into the CcMtificate A Post Secondary 
course while reducing the intake into the 4-year course. The objective was 
to admit only secondary school leavers to teacher training by about 1975- 
76. ' 

Special} 'it T rair jtrr 

Enrol jviient's r: ^rjccialist teacher- training courses (excluding the former 
4-\-^ar housecraft course were as follows in recent years, 

1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 

Total 620 742 831 879 926 

Advanced Tcuchcr- 
TraiiiinR Cnllcgc 

ctmrscs 299 427 440 426 464 

Spf^cialisi Toarlicr- 
Trainiiit? College 

courses 260 237 248 252 250 

^lampniiir Deaf 
Trainint; Collci^e 

course 16 14 19 19 21 

Bagabaga (formerly 
TamaEe Government) 
Trainoig 

College rural science 
and agricuUural 

science courses 45 64 9li 116 120 

2-year Ceriificaie ,-\ 

Housecraft courses 31 66 71 



'Ghana. The Annual Eitimatrs lor 1967~6H, I:VIII:Ui. 
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Although the niiinhcr iuvaiclcd diplomas each year is not available, increas- 
ing final year LMnollmcnts in these courses suggest that the production of 
specialist teachers has been rising. Probably the number of science and 
mathematics teachers produced has not been adequate. 

University Education 

University education has held a favored position within the Ghanaian 
system, consistently receiving, in relation to the number of students it has 
served, an extremely high proportion of Government funds available for 
education. With this support the university institutions achieved a remark- 
able growth in student numbers in the years following the reorganization of 
higher education in 1961. By 1965-66 their combined enrollments had 
reached 4,300 — a figure more than three times the total enrollment in the 
two uniwrsities in 1961-62. After the coup of 1966 the various govern- 
ments, attempting to deal with the country's inherited financial difficulties, 
held down the expenditures on higher education : the physical development 
of the institutions lagged: and the total enrollmeiU of the three institutions, 
each with its own pattern of enrolJinent growth, had by 1971-72 reached 
some 5,000 students: 









University of 








University 


Science and 


University of 




Total 


of Ghana 


Technology 


Cape Coast 


1961-62 


1,:^90 


682 


708 




1902-63 


2,065 


1,174 


736 


155 


1963-64 


2,461 


1,397 


808 


256 


1964-6:) 


:^,414 


1,793 


1,099 


522 


1965-66 


i,:^oi 


2.001 


1,440 


860 


1966-67 


4,478 


2,188 


1,300 


990 


1967-68 


4,768 


2,252 


1,394 


1,122 


1968^69 


5.0:i5 


2,445 


1,549 


1,041 


1969-70 


4,756 


2,501 


1,458 


797 


1970-71 


4,731 


2,525 


1,344 


862 


1971-72 


5.063 


2,530 


1,528 


1,005 



The total number of degrees, diplomas, and certificates awarded annually 
hy the university institutions incrc^ased from 239 in 1961 to more than 
1,300 in 1971. 

The universities achieved impressive overall growth. A number of factors 
eomI)ined, however, to jjlace limits on the extent to which they were able 
to contribute, through the output of trained personnel, to the country's 
development. 

The early advancement of higher education in Ghana has been de- 
scribed, probably quite correctly, as ''uncoordinated.'* In the absence of 
effective gox ernmental or other mechanisms for assuring coordination, each 
institution for the most part proceeded with its own development, some- 
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times adding ])rogranis or dcpai ina'ius which duplicated those of its sister 
institutions. Apparently inteiidinj^ to ehniinatu duplication, the Govern, 
inent intervened driunatieally to reorganize higher education in the period 
from 19615 through 1965. However, one part of the overall plan— estab- 
lishment of a separate university college of agriculture— adversely afTected 
enrollment growth in the existing faculties. In addition, the expansion of 
higher education proceeded in the absence of adequate manpower statisucs 
aTid goals that might have provided guidance to the institutions in de- 
lormining the numbers and types of jjersonnel to be produced. Finally, the 
development of higher education went forward at a time when the sec 
ondary schools were turning out an insufficient number of sc'ence candi- 
dates nieeting established university ;idmission requirements. This shortage 
afTected the distribution of students by level and field of study and subse- 
quently, of course, the composition of the output. The following review of 
the enrollment and output of each of the three institutions reveals some 
of the problems that developed. 



The University of Ghana 

Total enrollment and output gro:cth.~~M the University of Ghana, total 
enrollment leai>ed from less than 700 in 1961^62 to 2,000 in 1965-66, and 
then, growing nuich more slowly after the 1966 coup, leveled off at some 
2500 In the years 1969-70 through 1971-72. (Details appear in table 21.) 
The university first (in 1962-6:5) doubled up its students in the rooms of 
the ri'sidence halls (thus increasing enrolhnent from 700 to 1,200). Later 
it built low.cost anncNes to the halls of residence and, to lower food costs, 
a cafeteria. When all this was done and residential construction ceased, the 
university had places for only 2.100 students^ (not counting nonresidential 
students, most of whom were in graduate programs). By the late 1960^s, 
limits on space hnd already forced die university— which not too many . 
years earlier could not find enough students and had empty places—to 
unn awav cinalificd applicants for first degree courses. In 1968^69, for 
cNample, it had 150 more applicants meeting its minimum admission re- 
(.uiremems than it could admit, liy 1971-72 the number was 248. 

As table 22 reveals, the number of degrees, diplomas, and certificates 
awarded annuallv bv the nniversity to its own students increased from 
fewer than 200 1961 to more than 700 in 1971. By the end of that year 
it had awarded almost l.lOO fust degrees, about 1.200 subdegree level 
diplomas and certificates, and more than ?m postgraduate degrees and 

diplomas. . . 

E^nolbm nt distrihution.- -The student body has always consisted mainly 
of Ghanaian male undergraduates. Of the total 1971-72 enrollment of 



M^lrr. in 1972. clu- unlvrrsUy .nndr pbns l» convert pairs of ..nncxos into halls of residence nnd 
ihns pjov'tdcr arrommod.nlion for nn additional 180 students. 
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2,530 students, woiulmi (who nuinbLMcd 382) made up about 15 percent 
and non-CJhanaiaus ( 17U iVoni 28 countries) about 7 percent. Of the latter 
170, 56 were from the United States, 38 from Nigeria, 23 from the United 
Kingdom, and the remainder from 15 countries in and 10 countries outside 
Africa. 

As indicated in table 21, which shows the distribution of students by 
level and field of study, Legon remains a predominantly undergraduate 
institution. About 75 percent of all students enrolled in 1971^72 were in 
first degree programs and 12 percent in diploma and certificate courses 
below first degree le\-el. Postgraduate degree, di]Dloma, and other programs 
enrolled about II percent. The proportion of graduate students has in- 
creased steadily o\-er the years. The percentage of total places filled by 
subdegree level diploma and certificate students and the ratio of diploma 
and certificate students to first degree students moved upward during the 
first half of the 1960's, but has been declining since 1965-66. 

Although the number receiving middle-level training in the subdegree- 
levcl courses has been declining in recent years, the distribution of these 
students by field of study has been imi)roving. In the niid.l960's a veiy 
high percentage of these students were taking courses in administration 
and the ])erfopning arts. Since then enrollments in these courses have been 
reduced, those in agriculture diploma courses (which did not begin until 
1965-u6) have been stejiped up,^* and new much-needed subdegree-Ievel 
courses ha\-e been started in home science extension (1970-71), statistics 
(1968-69), and accounting. 

At the first degree level, an imbalance between enrollments in science, 
agriculture, and medicine on the one hand and all other fields (arts, social 
studies, huN\ and administration) on the other has been a- major and per- 
sistent jMoblem. The total numl)er of University of Ghana first degree 
students and the numl)er and percent of the total enrolled in the scientific 
fields and in all other fields in the years 1957-58 through 1971-72 are 
gi\en in the tabulation on page 249. 

As the tabulation shows, the j^ercentage of all first degree students en- 
rolled in the scientilic fields declined from about 31 ])ercent in the l?te 
I950's to about 18 percent in 1963-64 and 1964-65 before rising again 
above the 30 i)ercenl le\el in the late 1960*s. .As of 1971-72 the problem 
persisted. Of the 1.887 fir.st (legrc*e and ])iedegree students, only 676 ( 36 
])ercent) were in the scientific: jjrograms — 338 (17.9 percent) in medicine, 
216 (1 1.4 ]jercent) in science and home science, and 122 (6.5 percent) 
in agricuhvire — while about -19 ])ercent were in arts and social studies, 9 
l)ercent in administration, and 6 ])ercent in law. (Although still high, the 
proportion in arts and social studies had declined considerably from the 



''In most yr;us. tin* iiinnlMT tnking thrso coiirsrs li.ns been .ibout one-half or less than onc^hiilf 
the niiiiibor of students t.iklng tli'grt't* conrscs in agriculture. 
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period from 1961-62 through 1965-66 when it moved from 68 to 63 
percent.) 

Agriculture, medicine. 

and science Other 





Total 


.\'umb 


er Percent 


Xumber Percent 


1957-38 


363 


112 


30.9 


251 


69.2 


1958-39 


439 


143 


31.2 


316 


68.9 


1959-60 


545 


167 


30.6 


378 


69.4 


1960-61 


599 


165 


27.5 


434 


72.5 


1961-62 


603 


126 


20.9 


477 


79.1 


1962-63 


890 


171 


19.2 


719 


80,8 


1963-64 


1,062 


191 


18.0 


871 


82,0 


1964-65 


1,356 


243 


17.9 


1,113 


82.1 


1965-66 


1,510 


311 


20.6 


1,199 


79.4 


1966-67 


1,721 


427 


24.8 


1,294 


75.2 


1967-68 


1,819 


509 


28.0 


K310 


72.0 


1968-69 


1,919 


632 


32.9 


1,287 


67.1 


1969-70 


2,009 


715 


35.6 


1,294 


64.4 


1970-71 


1,932 


668 


34.6 


1,264 


65.4 


1971-72 


1,887 


676 


35.8 


l,2il 


64.2 


The medical 


program 


has evidently had no 


trouble attracting 


well- 



qualified students. Enrollments in the program havf; been limited by the 
available facilities. Still located in temporary quarters at Korle Bu, the 
medical school has been able to admit at most 60 students each year, and 
has in fact been admitting a some\vhat smaller number. 

Enrollments in the science and agriculture degree programs have not, 
at least in recent years, been limited in this way. There have apparently 
been two major reasons for the persistently small number of students en- 
rolling in these programs. The secondary schools have not turned out 
enough secondary school science graduates able to meet the high admission 
requirements established for scientific university degree courses. Many of 
those who have been able to meet these requirements have evidently 
chosen to take the more highly rewarded medical course and the profes- 
sional courses in engineering, architecture, and other fields offered at the 
University of Science and Technology (or have chosen to go abroad) 
rather than to enter a pure science or agricultural program at Legon. 

Within the Faculty of Science, the biological sciences have enrolled 
fewer and apparently less talented students than the physical sciences. 
Speakfng iu 1968, the University's vice chancellor said the best students 
were studying physics and/or chemistry while the biological sciences had 
few students who, he had been told (judging by their performance) were 
of poorer quality than students studying the physical sciences. Why the 
disparity in numbers and quality? 

It may be partly because the best biology students in the Sixth Forms aim at 
the medical profession and the University Departments only get those who fail 
to enter the Medical School. But it may also stem from a tradition in the 
Schools that the brightest young scientists should be encouraged to study Math- 
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trmatics, Physir. and CLciistry, svhile Biology is regardca as a soft option for 
lite dullards. 

Pointinsj out that "in an agricultural countr>' like Ghana, this lack of able 
biologists ^is hampering research,- he appealed to those concerned vsith 
teaching science students in the secondar>- schools to '-revieu' the balance 
betNveen the sciences in the Sixth lonns and to take some measures to 
encourage more students, especially the brighter ones, to study the bio- 
logical sciences."'" • . i 

In the heavily enrolled nonscience sector there has been an imbalance 
between the social sciences, particularly sociology, political science, and 
history OP the one hand, and tlie arts subjects, especially the school sub- 
jects on the otiier. .\s the vice chancellor pointed out in March 1968, the 
former have tended to be overenrolled '"with the result that the Univer- 
sitv r.ms the risk of producing too many graduates in the Social Sciences 
and too few of those who can teach the Arts subjects in the Secondary 

Schools." " , u J . 

Graduates —The distribution of students between the two broad areas 
science and nonscience. has of course been clearly reflected in the output of 
the university. (See table 22.1 Of the 4,384 first degrees aw-arded at the 
Universitv of fJhana during the IS-year period from 19o7 through 1971, 
895 (or 20 4 percent) were in agriculture, science, and medicine and the 
remaining 3.489 (or 79.6 percent) in other fields. The proportion of grad- 
uates in these .scientific fields increased to about one-third ^acn of the 
4 vears from 1959 ihron.h 1962: dropped to about 8 percent m 1964; and 
had risen to only 26 percent in 1971, as the following tabulation shows. 

Degrees in agriculture, 

science, medicine Other degrees 





Total 


Number 


1957 


38 


8 


1958 


59 


18 


1959 


77 


26 


1960 


138 


47 


1961 


148 


51 


1962 


151 


50 


1963 


201 


42 


1964 


178 


15 


1965 


341 


31 


1966 


380 


48 


1967 


384 


48 


1968 


433 


65 


1969 


520 


95 


1970 


514 


110 


1971 


557 


144 



Percent of total Number Perccnt of total 
21.1 
30.5 
33.8 
34.1 
34.5 
33.1 
20.9 

8.4 
9.1 

12.6 

12.5 

15.0 

18.3 

21.4 

25.9 



.o.^Vice-ChancoUor's Address to Congregation 16th March. 1968/' University of Ghana ReporUr. 
.7:24:388-89, Aug. 9, 1968. 
»> Ibid. p. 388. 



30 


78.9 


41 


69.5 


51 


66.2 


91 


65.9 


97 


65.5 


101 


66,9 


159 


79.1 


163 


91.6 


310 


90.9 


332 


87.4 


336 


87.5 


368 


85.0 


425 


81.7 


404 


78.6 


413 


74.1 
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As table 22 shows, by the end of 1971 the university had awarded more 
than 3,000 first degrees in arts, social studies, and law. hi the same period 
it had produced 446 Jiolders of the B. Sc- General degree, some of whom 
had earned an honours degree in addition, and 139 holders of a first degree 
in agriculture. It had also awarded 95 medical degrees. The jnedical school, 
which had not opened until 1964, produced its first 39 doctors in 1969. 
The following year 33 medical students reached their final year, but only 
25 of them received their degrees. Another 31 received theirs in 1971. 
The school has aimed at producing 50 doctors each year and was expected 
to reach this target by 1972.'- (If all the students already enrolled in the 
medical program in 1971-72 were to complete their course successfully, 
the number earning the M.B., Ch.B. would be 50 each in 1972 and 1973, 
56 in 1974, 59 in 1975, and 51 in 1976. Transfer students are not included 
in these estimates.) 

The university has been fully cognizant of the problems and, apparently 
in the first academic year following the 1966 coup, adopted a new policy. 
In his address to the Congregation of the University in March 1967, the 
vice chancellor reported that the Academic Board of the University had 
approved the recommendation that science students should be given 
priority in the matter of admission, that the ultimate ratio between the 
pure sciences and arts/social studies students should be 40 to 60, and that 
professional coui-ses such as law, medicine, and agriculture and diploma 
and certificate courses should be given quotas,^^ Some years later he de- 
scribed the policy as one "of aiming at a broad ratio of 60 to 40 between 
non-Science and Science students (including medical students and agri- 
cultural students).'' ^* This ratio applies to degree courses only; diploma 
and certificate courses are offered at the request of the Government. 

In line with this policy, the University has continued to increase the 
number of places offered to beginning degree students in science, agricul- 
ture, and home science, but the jDcrcentage of those offered admission who 
accept it continues to fall. In 1970-71, 80 first-year places were available 
in science, agriculture, and home science, but only 65 percent were taken.^^ 
In 1971-72. 172 students were offered admission, but only 79 were en- 
rolled: 41 (including 5 repeaters and 2 non-Ghanaians) began the science 
degree course, 34 the agricultural degree course, and 4 the home science 
degree course-^^ It would appear that the imbalance between science and 



"Republic of Ghana- Budgrt Staument for SBtO-tl. Accra: Ministry of Finance and Economic 
Planning. 1970. p. 25. 

"University of Ghana. Annual Report by thr VicfCkanreltor for J966^S7. p. 127. 

^» A. A. Kwapong. '^Mobilisation of Human and Material Resources/* University of Ghana Re- 
poTi.fr, 10:20:490. May 1. 1971. Paper by the vice chancellor for the workshop on Research 
Priorities. 

" '*Vicc-Chanccllor*s Address to Congregation Hth March. 1972," VniversUy of Ghana Reporter, 
11:14:211, Apr. 28, 1972. 
» Ibid. 

" University of Ghana. Statntics J97i/78. Processed, pp. 64, 71, 73. 
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arts students and graduates will continue to be one of the university s 
xnajor problems. 

The University of Science and Technology 

Total enrollment and output nrnu,'th. — Table 23 shows die number of 
students at the University of Sciirua- and IVchnoIogy, hy level and field of 
study, during the period from 19bl-b^ dnough 1971-72, and table 24 
shows the nuniber of decrees, dililomas, and certificates awarded from 
1957 through 1972, also by le\el and field of study. 

The university's total enrollment, which stood at some 700 in 1961-62, 
had more than doubled by die time of the 1966 couj) (academic year 
1965-661. l)eclinin^ to 1.1)00 the following year and Uuetuating in the 
subsequent years between some hSOO and 1,500, it stood at 1,765 in aca- 
demic year 1972-73. Fewer than 100 a year before 1963, the number of 
degrees, diplomas, and certificates a\\arded by the uni\ersity had risen to 
almost 400 in 1971. 

Enrollmtnt distribution - Wosi of the universitys students have, of 
course, been male (Ihanaians. As of 1972-73, the 119 ^^■omcn students 
constituted 6.7 piMcent and the 42 non-( Jhanaians 2.4 percent of the stu- 
dent body. Of die latter. 16 came from Nigeria and the others from 10 
other countries, inchidini* three non-.\frican countries. 

Al)out 68 jiercem of the students were in fust dcjrrce programs and an- 
other 20 iierccMi in sul)dcgree-le\ el dijiloma and certificate courses. Only 
about 6 percent uere in graduate programs and only 5 ])ercent in pre- 
dcgree courses. 

At j)resent. jircdegree work does not place a burden on university facili- 
ties. Thron-hout most of the 19b0*s. however, a considerable percentage 
of the studetu body were in prelinnnary or predegree courses diat the imi- 
versity had oHered because it was unable to recruit from the secondaiy 
schools enou-h students adecpiately i>rei)ar(d f{>r its srienlific and tcch- 
noloniral c(^urscs. As the fe^llou'in- talnilalion shows, the number of pre- 
deizree students incieased to 661 for 16 ju'rrent^ of the student body in 
196r) -66 before fallinu to 255 (or 16 iiercent^ in 1968-^69 and fewer dian 
100 (oi- less than 6 percent^ in the subsequent years. 

\nm}u'r in inedt'HTCc counc^ Percent of student body 

m\\^iV> :^0() 43.2 

19r»2-G3 200 27.2 

19G:U64 249 30.8 

19ci4-6:. 435 39.6 

19fi3-Gr, 664 46.1 

19G6-G7 421 32.4 

1967- 68 -^00 21.5 

1968- G9 255 16.5 

1969- 70 84 5.8 

1970- 71 51 3.8 

1971- 72 64 4.2 

1972- 73 85 4.8 
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Witli so many jihu es u('cu])ied l)y ])redegree students, tJic out])ut of the 
institution was inevitably smaller than it would have been had all of these 
places been f^.lled by undepj^raduate and graduate students. 

This problem has now been eliminated. In March 1969 the vice chancel- 
lor announced that the university had far more (jualified applicants than 
there wer:? places a\ailable and it no Ioniser needed to j;rejjare students 
to enable them to satisfy its entrance requirements. AH predc^.ce courses, 
he said, would soon be discontinued in order to make room for students 
undertaking undergraduate courses.^'' The university gave its last pre- 
liniiuar>* science course in 1967-68 and 1968-69 and its last pre-archi- 
tecture course in 1968-69 and 1969- 70. Only the prc-art coin-se remained. 

Up through 1970-71 engineering was the largest faculty in the sense 
that it enrolled the largest proportion of all the university's undergraduate 
and graduate students (i.e., of all students other than those in preliminary 
courses L In fact, until 1966-67 engineering students constituted half or 
almost half of this total. Architecture continued to rank second up through 
1969-70. After the coup of 1966, enrollments in both science and agri- 
culture iivcw \eiy rapidly. The Faculty of Science, which had no under- 
graduate or graduate enroll.nients in 1961-62, the smallest number up 
through 1964^-65. and the fourth largest from 1965-66 through 1969-70^ 
became the largest faculty in 1971-72. Eiu'olhuents in agriculture, which 
had sufTered as a result of the j)re-cou]D plans for a separate university col- 
lege of agriculture, also increased raj)idly after the coup, and from 1967-^68 
closely aj)pro\imaied those in architecture. As of 1971-72 all degree and 
diploma students were distributed by faculty as follows: 





S umber 


Percent 




1A64 


100-0 




357 


24.4 




326 


22.3 




276 


18.9 




190 


13.0 


Si 'rial Studies _ . ^ 


126 


8.6 


Art 


103 


7.0 




86 


59 



The \ ice ( luum-Ilor ri nunkod a (vw years a«;o that, as he saw it, there 
\v;is no chuvuer for some iinie to come that the university would over- 
jjroduce the type of ]:)ersonnel it trained.^'' .And, in tne absence of more 
plentiful nuuijjo\\er data, the distribution of the university's students by 
field of study seems unchallengeable. 

■*C!<)nt'ii*u.'>tM>t» A«lilii<is hy tfh- Viri'-C'lniiri'll<n Dr. E. Ev.Tns-Aiifnin — ht March. 19^9." Annual 
Krfturt /,'**M l'ni\i-i>iiy of .Srii-iiri* ;nul 1 nlmology. Kun).isi. p. il. 

»•* ••Vicr-ClwiHfi llur's CoriKrtgatiot) AiUln-ss Frhruary '28, 1970." Annual Htport Uni- 
\«'i%ity of Srirncr and Trchnology, Kutnasi. p. 13. 
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It is not clear, however, that the balance between undergraduate stu- 
dents in degree courses and inidergradnate studen*! in dijjloina and cer- 
tificate courses below lirst dc'^rc-t; level has always been satisfactory. The 
number of decree students increased steadily from 1961-62 through 1971- 
72 while the number of diploma and certificate students continued to fall 
uyj through 1966-67. In 1961-62 diploma students outnumbered degree 
students, but fioni 1962-63 on the balance uas reversed. The ratio of all 
degree students to all diploma and tertiiicate students was about 4J/2 to 
l as of 1971-72. 

IJegree students outnumlDered diploma students in the engineering 
faculty from 1961-62 through 1971-72 and in agriculture and architecture 
from 1964-65 through 1971^72. As of I971w2 the ratio of degree to 
dijDloma students was almost 2 to 1 in engineering, 3.5 to 1 in architecture, 
and almost 5 to 1 in agriculture. In the architecture faculty, moreover, no 
students have been recei\'ing middle-level diploma training in fields other 
than planning since the discontinuance of the building, technology course 
at the end of 1964 -65. In jDharmacy, the foiiner certificate course was dis- 
continued at the end of the .1962-63 academic year, and only degree stu- 
dents were being taught until tlu* need for mid die -level jDharmacy jDerson- 
nel led to reint reduction of a dijDloma course in 1968-69. The Govern- 
ment's 1972 report on the 1968 manpower survey suggests a great need for 
yubprofossional civil engineering jjersonnel. The Uni\*ersity introduced a 
diploma course to train such personnel in 1971-72. 

Graduates. — The outinit of tlie institution (table 24) has followed 
roughly the pattern of enrollment distribution. The Faculty of Engineering 
was producing between 30 and 40 graduate ei7gineers a year (in addition 
to a number of engineering dijDloma holders) in the late 1960's and almost 
60 a year (in addition to more than 50 diploma and certificate holders) 
in 1970 and 1971. By 1971 the output of the Faculty of Aicliitecture had 
increased to 64, including 42 holders of first degrees, 1 1 of subdegree 
dijilomas, atKl 1 1 of j)Ostgraduatc awards. One of the two rapidly growing 
faculties, the Faculty of Agricultni**. which had produced less than 20 
degree and dijDloma holders a year up through 1966, turned out 70 in 
1971. In the other, the Faculty of Science, the number of graduates had 
increased sharjily to 51 in 1971. and. gi\en the large enrollments, could 
be expected to l ise well beyond this figure in subscciuent yeais. 

In each of three major fields- engineering, agri( ulture, and aichitec- 
lure- the univeisity has recently been producing more degree than diploma 
holders. In the 5 years from 1967 through 1971. the Faculty of Engineering, 
which had before 1966 trained more diploma than degree holders, pro 
duced 230 graduate engineers and 133 holders of the engineering diploma; 
the Faculty of Architecture produced 132 with the first degree and 78 with 
a dij)loma; while the F^aculty of Agriculture was producing about twice 
as many degree as diploma holders. After leintroduction of the pharmacy 
diploma course, the university in the 2 years 1970 and 1971 turned out 
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almost as many jL^rnduates of this course as of the B. Pliarm. program. It 
would appear lhat in ceitiiiii fields where larger nunibers of middle- than 
of high-le\'el manpower are i^resimiably required, the university has been 
producing more iiiji^h-Ievel than niiddle-Ievel personnel. 

The L'lh i r nty of Cape Coast 

Total ca/jllment and output growth. — Basic data on the number cf 
students enrolled at the University of Cape Coast (U'v.versity College of 
Cape Coast until 1971-72) and the number of degrees and diplomas 
awarded to these students appear in tables 25 and 26. As the fust of these 
shows, total enrolhnent increased from 155 the first academic year l.o its 
peak of 1,122 in 1967-68. Having fallen oQ' sHghtly to 1,041 in 1968-69, 
largely as a result of the removal of the associate certificate course and a 
decHne in science student numbers, it dropped sharply to 797 at tft'6''begin- 
ning of 1969-70, largely because Cape Coast was enforcing- its entry re- 
quirements niore rigorously than in the past, and then fell again to 638 
after the expulsion of most (159) of the students in the third (final) year 
of the science degree course. By 1971-72 Cape Coast again had more than 
1,000 students, inckiding 143 women and 25 non-Ghanaians. Except in 
1970, when the institute : .ost most of its final year B. Sc. Education degree 
students, the number of gradtiates steadily increased each year and finally 
exceeded 200 in 1972. 

Enrollment distribution. — Quite in accordance with its major assigned 
responsibility, the Cape Coast concentrated on producing degree-holding 
secondary teachers. Throughout the period from 1962-63 through 1971-72, 
most students were in the courses leading to first degrees (the preliminary 
arts and science courses and the arts and science degree courses) as opposed 
to postgraduate or other programs. As of 1971-72 less than 10 percent were 
in graduate programs. Becaiisc of a shortage of candidates having the Ad- 
vanced-Level qualifications required for direct entry to the degree courses 
proper, the institution recruited most of its potential degree students from 
among those who had G.C.E. Ordinary-Level qualifications and took them 
into its preliminary courses to prepare them for the degree courses. The 
percentage of its student body enrolled preliminary courses ranged be- 
tween 34 and 57 percent dming its first 4 academic years and between 19 
and 27 percent during the next 6. As of 1971-72, one-fifth of all students 
were in these courses and almost three-fourths in degree courses proper. 

In 1964-'65, 1965-66, and 1966-67 the institution took in a large number 
of preliminary science students — presumably students not qualified for the 
Sixth Form — who heavily outnumbered their arts counterparts. During the 
4 years 1965-66 .through 1968-69, science preliminary and degree students 
outnumbered all arts preliminaiy and degree students. By 1970-71 the 
balance was reversed. The heavy earlier emphasis on science was never re- 
flected in the output of the institution. 
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Table 25.— Number of students at the University of Cape Coast,' 
by level and course of study: 1962-63-1971-72 

[. . . means source gave no figure.] 





1962- 


1963- 


1964— 




1966- 


1967- 


1968- 


1969- 


1970- 


1971- 


L evel and coursfi 


63 


64 


DO 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Grand tui^l 


155 


256 




860 


990 


1,122 


1,041 




862 


1,005 


Arts' 


110 


170 


226 


325 


330 


380 


397 


377 


478 


598 


Science ^ 


0 
0 


24 


223 


436 


550 


ccn 
bbU 


bll 


*3o2(223) 


326 


O! C 

dxb 




37 


62 


73 


99 


110 


82 


33 


38 


58 


91 


Preliminary 






















Total 


70 


87 


296 


412 


262 


212 


223 


164 


230 


201 


Preliminary Arts 


62 


66 


87 


142 


86 


100 


123 


83 


128 


89 


Preliminary Science 


8 


21 


209 


270 


176 


112 


100 


81 


102 


112 


First Degree 






















Total 


48 


107 


153 


349 


618 


828 


785 


595 


574 


736 


B.A. General 
























48 


104 


139 


183 


244 


280 


274 


294 


350 


486 


B.A. Honours 




















23 


B. Sc. General 






















(Education) 




3 


14 


166 


374 


548 


511 


*301{142) 


224 


190 


B. Sc. Honours 




















14 












































Postgraduate 






















Total 






19 


33 


44 


29 


33 


38 


57 


65 


Diplomas in Ad- 






















vanced Study 






















of Education 








9 


3 


6 


2 


2 


1 


6 


Graduate Certificate 






















in Education 






19 


24 


41 


23 


31 


36 


56 


59 


Other 






















Total 


37 


62 


54 


66 


66 


53 






1 


3 


Associate Certificate 






















in Education 






77 


66 


66 


53 










Special Science 






















Teachers Course.. 


37 


62 


27 
















Special Admissions 


















1 


3 



' University College of Cape Coast ^until 1971-72. 

'Ar^s preliminary and first degree courses. 
Science preliminary and fjrst degree courses. 

* Figure in parentheses is the number of students after the expulsion of 159 students in the 3d 
year of the B. Sc. General (Education) 6 pree course. The preceding figure is the number before the 
expulsion of these students. 

Sources: University College of '^ape Coast. Calendar 1967-68. p. '38. Caiencc igeS-Cg. pp. 78, 79. 
Information Brochure. February 1969. p. 37. Statistics 1962/63—1969/70.' February 1970. ^pp. 3-5. 
Statistics 1962/63—1970/71. f ibruary 1971. p. 5. University of Cape Coast. Student Statlstic5^l971/72. 
p. 7. Processed. 
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Jatle 26.-Number of degrees, diplomas, and certificates awarded 
to students of the University of Cape Coast: ' 1964-72 

|. . . means that source gave no figure.] 



Award 


lOiai 


1 QKA 


i^D J 


1 QQQ 


1QK7 


1968 


1969 


1S70 


1971 


1972 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


/ 


0 


Q 


1 n 


1 1 
1 1 


Grand total 


1,333 


30 


89 


145 


181 


168 


ill 


1 on 

129 


1 QQ 

loo 




First degrees 
















93 




174 


Total 


791 




24 


38 


76 


103 


148 


135 


B.A. General (Education) 


541 




24 


36 


66 


47 


86 


80 


74 


128 


B. Sc. General 






















(Education) 


248 






2 


10 


56 


62 


13 


61 


44 


B. Sc. Honours 




















n 


Postgraduate 


















53 




Total 


278 




16 


30 


42 


20 


29 


36 


52 


Diploma in Advanced Study 






















of Education 


14 






7 


3 


4 










Postgraduate Certificate 
























264 




16 


23 


39 


16 


29 


36 


53 


52 


Other 






















Total 


264 


30 


49 


77 


63 


45 










Associate Certificate 
























194 




23 


63 


63 


45 











Licentiate in Education .. 14 .... .... 14 

Special Science 
Teacher's Diploma 56 30 26 



> University College of Cape Coa^st until 1971-72. 
-6. Sc. Honours in Mathematics only. 

Sources: (1) For 1964-70: University College of Cape Coast. Statistics 1962/63—1969/70, February 
1970. p. 6. Statistics 1S62/63— 1970/71. February 1971. p. 6. (2) For 1971 and 1972: data provided to 
the author by the University of Cape Coast, August 1972. 



Failures in science. — A large percentage of the students taken into pre- 
liniinaiy science courses during the first 5 academic years (1962-63 through 
1966-67) — many of whom were apparently not the best on-Level candi- 
dates available — failed during or at the end of their 4-year course, and the 
nunii^er of students actually receiving the B. Sc. Education degree was 
ahnost incredibly small when compared with the number of students who 
had begun the 4-year science program. Tiie following tabulation, which 
presents the incomplete available figures for enroHment, by year of the 
science program, and the number of graduates in each of 9 academic yei^rs, 
reveals the contrasting numbers. 
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Number of B. Sc. 
Education degrees 
awarded at end of 





Preliminary 


First 


Second 


Third 


academic 


1962-63 


8 










1963-64 


21 


3 








1964-65 


209 










i 965-66 


270 








2 


1966-67 


176 








10 


1967-68 


112 


* 194 


225 


129 


56 


1968-69 


100 


' 110 


' 175 


^230 


62 


1969-70 


81 


52 


68 


^ 181---.= 22 


13 


1970-71 


102 


58 


61 


64 


61 


1971-72 


M12 


70 


63 


57 


44 



' Includes new students uol previously enrolled in the institution. 
- 181 before aud 22 after expulsions, 
y Includes 38 in 1st year, 64 in 2d. 
* Includes 25 in 1st year, 87 in 2d. 



In the 3 years from 1966 through 1970, Cape Coast turned out 143 
degree holders qualified to teach science in the secondary schools. This 
total is only 21 percent of the total number of students who were enrolled 
in the preliminary science course in academic years 1962-63 through 
1966-67, that is, the total niuuber who might have hoped to graduate in 
the years from 1966 through 1970, along with the small number of students 
who had entered the class after tSie jircliminary year. In other words, the 
wastage or failure rate was about 80 percent. 

As the tabulation shows, the class of 209 students in the preliminary 
science course in 1964-65 had dwindled by 38 percent (80) to 129 in the 
third year of the degree course in 1967-68; and 73, or 57 percent, of these 
129 failed to obtain degrees at the end of the academic year. As a result 
of failures during and at the end of the course, the number of graduates 
(56) constituted only 27 percent of the original prcliminar)' class. The class 
of 270 prclinnnary science students in 1965-66 had lost only 15 percent of 
its number by the time this group reached the third year of the degree 
course in 1968-69, but 168, or 73 percent, of the remaining 230 did not 
pass their fmal examinations and obtain degrees! The number of graduates 
(62) constituted only 23 jjcrccnt of the entering class 4 years earlier. In 
this case a very high failure rate at the very end of the 4-year course ac* 
counted for most of the attrition. Such a failure rate suggests that high 
standards of acluevenient were not maintained throughout the course and 
that a large number of students were allowed to continue in the program 
despite inadequate* progress, only to fail at the very end. 

When the resnlts of the 1969 examination were published in the sum- 
mer of 1969, ^'the college came under fierce public criticism on account of 
the large number of failures" and this "led to a decision to intensify teach- 
ing and esamination" in the science faculty 'Sn future in a way that had 
never been attempted befo/i; and various other measures, including many 
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m-oiiuuL'iicli-d l)y iUl' sjurial Cuuiuil Cioinniiilcc of Enciiiiry appointed to 
iiivcsiigaic ihr ])H'vi(uis s sric-ncc losiills, which had been equally poor, 
were put in hand."* ^''^ 

Tliere were lo he moic diHTicuhics before .the situation improved. The 
iuii\crsiiy set an assessment cxaniinaiion for stiuienis in the second year of 
the science dci^ree course in 196H-61), presnnuihly because of seiious ques- 
tion's L.oncernin^ dieir academic progress, i'liis e.^auiination was postponed 
until December 1969. Most (lj9) of the ?81 students (who were dien in 
their third year) again refused to take the examination and 'triggered ofT 
a general student demonstration in support of their stand."'-'* In January 
1970, they were suspended for the remainder of die academic year and 
sent honiC; but odered the oj)portnniiy of returning and trying die same 
examination at die end of the academic year. Only 22 students remained 
to take the hnai science degree evaniinatioii in June 1970 and 9 of the.se 22 
were successful. Of the snspetidcd stndenis who returned to take die assess- 
ment examination, 21 were successful and were ollered places in the third 
year in 1970-^71. 

This sad period of very disapi)oiiiting results in science, during which 
L*Xi:SC()'ivcriiited i)ersomiel filled n number of positions in the science 
faculty. SI ems now lo be well in die ])ast. The Pviivcipal said in July 1970 
that the institution -must never again make die mistake of pushing quantity 
at the expense of tjuality." and diere is e\ idencL^ in the -enrollment data 
lor the years since lOf)?! HO of a new policy of admitting fewer, better 
(liinlificd students to the j)! . liminary science course and strengdicning their 
preparation and also of i Mmoting from year to year only students per- 
forming well. The situat":t>M has improved. Tn 1971 and 1972 die number 
of science graduates represented a much higher ])ercentage (55 and 44 
])ercent. ]os])ecii\ely^ of the iireliniinary science class diat !uad entered 4 
years earlier dian did the nmnlier of science graduates in the previous years, 
I'md the pen-entage of third-year science degree students ])assing their fmal 
exaininatioMs and obtaining their degrees was a great deal higher than in 
])re\ ious years. 

Arts sttidrntK and otaduntrs.— ln arts the results wore inon. satisfactory, 
as is rhown by the following incom])lcte available figures for enrollment, 
by year of the arts conrscj and l)y number of graduates: 



■■.Vlcl.r.'^ h.-li.rna I., n.r rtii.niN'l I'M'f. K- A I*.->-u.-n;«. in Cmuur.iiinn on Wcflnoscby. 

July. l'>7(i ' .\nfiun! fu f»,nt /'>6V, 70 h\- tiu rniuif.al. l.'uUr. ^iiy Ctoll. t-v nf Cap.- Gfost. 

-■' Ibid. p. 141. 
Ibid. p. 144. 
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Sumber of B.A. 
Education degrees 
awarded at end of 





Preliininary 


First 


Second 


Third 


academic yi 


1962-63 


62 


48 








1963-64 


66 










1964-65 


87 








24 


l96r)-66 


142 








36 


1966-67 


86 








66 


1967-68 


100 


' 108 


110 


62 




1968-69 


123 


^95 


' 88 


' 93 


86 


1969-70 


83 


126 


80 


88 


=•80 


1970^71 


128 


138 


135 


77 


74 


1971-72 


89 


245 


114 


127 


128 



Includes ijL'vv students not jirL-viously enrolled in tlu- institution. 
- Includes (> eMernal candidates. 

In thu 7 years 1966 through 1972, a total of 517 B.A. Education degrees 
were u\\arded. This is about 78 pcrcxMit of tlic total 666 \vho took the. arts 
preliminary course in tlie 7 academic: years 1962-63 through 1968-69 and 
might have earned degrees in the years 1966 through 1972- Other students 
entered the course after the i^reliminary arts year, so die pcreentage of all 
potential candidates who did successfully complete the course in the years 
1966 through 1972 was less than 7B i)crcent and the wastage rate more 
than 22 percent. 

Summary 

The expansion of higher education went forward in the early 1960's at 
a time when the secondary schools were not turning out an adequate num- 
ber of Sixth Form graduates, and particularly Sixth Fonn graduates in 
science, who could meet the high admission recjuircmcnts maintained for 
University degree courses. There were snnply not enough graduates to fill 
the various university programs. Partly because of the shortage of good 
science candidates, the University of Ohana took in many more arts than 
science students. Both the University of Science and Technology and the 
University College ol Cape Coast admitted large numbers of students 
Jiaving only Ordinary-Level tpialifications and gave them preliminaiy or 
predegree courses to bring them up to Advanced-Level standard and thus 
prepare them foi' their uni\'ersity- level programs. 

Later in the decade the Uni\ersiiy of Science and Tet:hnology reported 
it. had more unalified apj)licnnts than it could take in, and. seeing no 
iurther need lo j) re pa re students to meet its own entrance requirements, 
stopped most of its preliminary courses. But e\'en in the early 1970's the 
University of (Ihana was .still experiencini; the shortage of adequately 
Cjualihed ;ij)]Jlicants for its degree program in scienc:c and ac^^ricuhure: and 
the University of Cape Coast, apj)arently experiencing a :5hortage of qual- 
ified applicants for its science degree course, continued its preliminary 
science course. The continuing shortage of candidates for certain programs 
reflected the scale of ])references of entering university students. The best 
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science students tended to choose medicine, engineering, and other profes- 
sional programs, which seem to be regarded as oflering greatest prestige 
and potential mateiial rewards. Teacliing, both because of its status and 
material rewards, has \)vcn considered a hist resort. 

Because of the inadequate pool of secondaiy school science graduates 
and the way in \vhich tlie uni\'ei'.sities" lesponded to this situation, a con- 
siderable proportion of ail nni\ eisity students thioughout most of the 1960's 
were in j^reliminary rather tluui univcisity level piograms proper. A gocd 
part of the ov erall <j;rowth that higher education achieved during the early 
19()0's reflected enrollments at this Sixth Form level. The use of a con- 
siderable percentage ol student place's for j;re-nniversity rather than uni- 
versity-level courses inevitably reduced the potential output in a given 
period of time from a given number of places. Mor?over, at least at the 
University College of Cape Coast for a few years, the faihu'e rates among 
science students originally taken in at Ordinary-Level and given a pre- 
liminary course before proceeding to the degree course were extremely 
high, and tlu» o'.itjDiU in university graduates most disajDjDointing. 

The balance between arts and sciences at .he University of Ghana and 
between degree and diploma progranis both there and at Kiunasi were also, 
of course, clcai ly lellectcd in the out])ut. 

The tabulation below shows the ronibined outjnit of all three institutions 
of first decree and subdegree dijilonui or t-ertificate holders in each of 
several obviously important fields in each of the 5 years 1967 through 1971, 
together with the earlier output. 

Before 





Total 


1967 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


.At^rinilturr 


















278 


.114 


26 


42 


21 


14 


61 


Dii)lt)!tias 


203 


ri9 


18 


21 


31 


42 


32 


.Arrhitcctinc aiul phuuiint' 


















91 


19 


19 


7 


6 


14 


26 


Diplomas 


132 


34 


18 


24 


12 


13 


11 


iJuildiiVH 
















Decrees _^ 


72 


11 


9 


5 


II 


20 


16 


Dij)Iornas ,. .- - . 


30 


30 












K(l lira t ion ' 


















017 


62 


76 


103 


148 


93 


135 


Knginucrirr; 


















= 389 


160 


39 


36 


38 


59 


57 


Dij)I<»riias 


„ 270 


114 


28 


4 


41 


49 


34 


Mctlicinc 


















9j 








39 


25 


31 


IMiai Jiiary 
















Dc-i^itT's 


_ Ifj-I 


;i6 


17 


20 


21 


23 


17 




70 


34 








16 


20 


















Dci^rees _ 


_ 772 


345 


55 


63' 


72 


100 


137 



' OiU|mt of :lu- I iiisrisitv of Cipr Co;i5t only. M.Tny gradusles of the other universities 

- lA(liicl«-s ti wlio i>;iss«-il i-\.niiiijatii»us i>f IJritish cngiuffring institutions before the bejrin- 
nitit; of di'gri'e i-sauiinations. 
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The tabulation needs little eoniinent. The racnlties of Agriculture of 
the University of (iliana and ^''e Uni\(;rsity of Science and Technology, 
which had apparently suHeiea as a result of the Xkruniah Govcnnnicnt's 
plans to establish a sin,<;le agricultural college, together turned out 164 
graduates and 144 diploma holders in agriculture dining the 5-ycar period 
1967 through 71, or an annual avi-rai^e of 3\] degree and 29 diploma 
holders. The annual out]JUt of prafcssional engineers had increased to 
nearly 60 and exceeded the ouqnu of subprofessional engineering per- 
sonncl. 

In the mid and late I960's the universities began to turn out Ghana's 
hrst locally trained doctors and degree holders in pharmacy, along with 
hospital administrators and nursing instructors ; and after the need had 
become \cry clear the universities reinstiliitcd the training of subprofes- 
sional personnel in pharmacy who were not being trained after the early 
I960*s. The output of doctors from the medical school — 95 by 1971 and 
hopefully 50 to 60 a year thereafter — would unquestionably improve the 
situation Init still leave much to be done. In October 1969, noting that 
Ghana had one doctor per 14,000, that many expatriates were still on the 
medical register, and that more than 160 Ghanaian doctors trained abroad 
!iad failed to return to Ghana, the University of Ghana's vice chancellor 
declared that an output of doctors of the size the medical school could 
produce, although encouraging, was ''woefiiUy inadequate for the health 
needs of this country." 

In die 1972 report on the 196'-i ntanpower survey (discussed later) the 
Manpower Division listed critical, greatly needed skills that in its view 
might continue to he in short supply for 5 or 10 year.v Those listed and 
pioduccd by Clhana's own un'> oisitics included T'Ot only doctors and 
secondary school teachers, shortages of whom had '.ong been evident, but 
nianv others as well. They included managers (Including technical man- 
agers) drawn from holder:, of degrees in arts, public administration, sci- 
ence, and engineering: administrators: doctors and jiharmacists: engineeis 
and subjMoh'ssional engineering personnel, especially in civil engineering; 
architects, and sui\eyors and survey assistants: agriculturists; scientists and 
mathematicians: acco\nuants and subprofessional accounting personnel, 
statisticians, and economists; and secondary school teachers of science and 
mathematics. 

It rnay be added at diis point that in recent years, partly no doubt, be- 
cause of the increasing output of the University of Cape Coast and other 
■ mnvevsiti(^s and declining oj)portnnities elsewhere for university graduates, 
the number of Gh.anaian university graduates teaching in secondary level 
institutions— secondary schools, teaclier-training colleges, and technical in- 



-•=« ••\*iri-ClunrfUrH- s AcUhrss .^t SiH-cisil CrMisrc^ntuisi for thi? First Graduates of the Ghana Mcd- 
m;,1 Srhnol, ' Annual Rifott hy the ricr-CfuwrrUv, for J<JG9-70. University of Ghana, p. 8. The 
;iil(h»-jis was sivt-n Oct- 25, 1969. 
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slitnlioiis — ha.s inrioascd si«;iiilicantly iiiid nijaiui is no longer as dependent 
upon cxjjiitiiatt* «;ia(luatr ^^lalV as she was not so many years ago. As of 
1971-72, however, there were still 647 non-Cihauaian graduates teaching 
in these institutions, of whom 520 were teaching English language, French, 
niathcmatit's, sciences, and unspecified subjects in technical institutions, as 
the following tabidation shou's. 

Expatriate graduate staff 









Teacher- 






All 


Secondary 


training 


Technical 




institutions 


schools 


colleges 


institutions 


All subjects 


647 


508 


110 


29 


Ent»lish lan^iiat-L* 


101 


77 


24 




French ^ _ « 


78 


78 






Mathematics 


109 


86 


2j 




Science: 










Ceneral Science 


71 


36 


35 




Physics _ _ ^ « 


48 


48 






Biolfitiy 


44 


42 


2 




Chemistry _ 


34 


34 






Other 


6 


4 


2 




Unspecified tci hnical subjects 


29 






29 


Other . _ . 


127 


103 


24 





The figures of course suggest the sul)jects in which an insufficient number 
lanaiau grathiales \\'illiug to teach lia\'e I)ecn turned out by Cihana's 
uni\-crsities and others, and the areas in wh.ich there may be continuing 
shortages.-^ 

Study Ah road 

Data on Cihanaian students studying abioad in recent years are very hard 
to come l)y. It is j)()ssiljle diav the 1972 lejDort on the 1968. manpower 
suivey was the first CJhanaian pui)Iication tu many years to j)resent detailed 
data of this kiutl. "I'lu^ report indicates that in 1970 a total of 1,667 Ghana- 
ians were stndyir\L; auvoad on Clliaruiian Government and/or foreign Gov- 
ernnienl scholaisliiiis. and a r-". ii'w of the detailed data presented suggests 
that the approxiniate junnber in each of se\'cral inijDortant fields was as 
follows: 

Medicine finchiding preniedirine) 
Dentistry 
IMiarinary 

Agriculture (including animal science and agricultural engineering) 



Tor :> « oinpn'hnisiv«' nnnlysis (»f tin* supply of and demand fo»' secondary level teachers, both 
Vijuluau* :nul ntMi«ijiiInnh*, srv: johii W. Hanson. Srcondory Level Teachers: SufPh' ond Demand 
in C'hnuti. K.nsi I.njising: Mlrliit^an State L"iiiversi(y, 1971. 

Rt'puljllr (if Ohatia. iilfih I.tvA and Skilled 4\fa:\po:irr Surrey- in Ghana Cl9€8) and Assess- 
mrnl of Mti)ti>o:Ler Situolton (tWlt). Accvii: Ghana Publishing Corporation, 1972. pp. 46-52. 



371 
48 

7 

133 
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Veterinary inedicine 32 

Forestry 8 

Engineering 221 

Science 97 

Mathematics 10 

Accountancy 91 
Economics 

Architecture 19 



The report stated that the current records at the Scholarships Secre- 
tariat, which organizes all overseas training, were "neither complete nor 
up to date" and that a study of C;hanaian students studying abroad, in 
which the Manpower Division was to participate, was to be undertaken."^ 

Education and Manpower Requirements 

As discussed earher in this chapter, the educational system has for many 
years been turning out from the middle and other levels large numbers of 
school leavers, most of whom have received only a general education and 
many of whom have had difhculties — at least in recent years — in finding 
employment. (Recognized for some time, this problem has led directly to 
some of the reforms within the system.) 

Also, the system has not been meeting the countiy's needs for high- and 
middle-level manpower in many areas. I'his situation was not clear, how- 
ever, from the early 1960*s until 1972. A manpower survey had been carried 
out in 1960, but one leading educator declared that it had become almost 
inmiediately out-of-date. Another survey was conducted in 1968, but the 
results were not published until 1972. 

In the meantime, there were no hrm data on requirements against which 
to measure the output eitlier of the universities, which, together with over- 
seas institutions, provided CI liana's high-le\*(rl manj jower, or of the educa- 
tional institutions prodncin;; :ni(ldle-le\*el per.sonnel. The extent to which 
they were meetini; requireuieuts or overproducing or underproducing 
graduates in various fields was therefore opeii to conjecture. Thus. sjDCaking 
in 197K the vkc chancellor of tiic University of Ghana stated: "Despite 
tile dire |ireclirti(ins of the j)rophets of gloom, we are yet to be convinced 
that the labour mniket for giadiiates is nearing saturation point. It is cer- 
tainly becoming more competitix e." Duriiig the academic year 1970-71 the 
university set up a Placement Services Ceiitre to in\*estigate and advise its 
students ''on what emj)Ioy»iieni opj)ortanities there may be.'*' The vii:e 
chancellor of the University of Science aiul Technology, sjDeaking the 
previous year, noted that **we lack knowledge of what the manpower re- 



^» Ibid. p. 29. 

••\*iri'-Chan(M*i|/M *s A<Mn-ss to Conijrr^'atuin \'Mh Murch. I9'l," UnUcrsity of Ghana lirfwrter, 
\{}:2^'/J9■i-0^\, May 21, 1971. 
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quireincnts of the tountry reiiliy iivc' but added that, as he saw it, there 
was "no d:in<;cr lor some time to come oi this University over-producing 
the type of jDersonnel whom we train here." -"^ 

The 1972 report on the 1968 suney finally provided much of the 
missing information. The aim oi the smvcy was iiOt to cover the entire 
labor force in the economy :i whole Init to oI)tain as much information 
as possible on the current stock and spread of, and on the current and 
future needs for. high-level and skilled manpower in some sector of the 
economy. It excluded all farming activities outside the public sector and all 
establishments not employing skills pertinent to the development effort. It 
also excluded the Armed Forces. In the remaining area it covered all 
establishments employing 20 or more persons. These numbered 1J50 and 
employed ri'39,274 (compared with the estimated total recorded wage em- 
I)loyment figme of 391,261). 

The establishments were asked to report actual 1968 employment and 
vacancies iind estimated employment figures for 1969 and 1970. High-level 
and skilled occupations were classified in the following four major cate- 
gories: Administrative and managerial: professional; middle-level subpro- 
fessional and technical: ae.d skilled craftsmen and foremen. 

A number of j)rol)lems were encountered- Many of the establishments 
were not in a ]JOsition to forecnst their future business activities, for these 
would be influencecl by factors outside their coiurol, such as governmental 
fiscal policies, restriction? on the importation of raw materials and supplies, 
and external comijetition: and they therefore found it difHcuIt to indicate 
their future vnan power requirements. Others, particularly within the public 
sector, were unable to increase employment ''not because there were no 
felt needs hut because of budgetary restrictions." Also, as a result of dif- 
ficulties in ol)taining ct-vtaln types of skills, "most establishments were not 
keen on decLning vacancies for the simple reason that they believed they 
could not find the people to fill them.'^ Thiis. some of the reported 
figures could lui\ e been based solely on buugetary allocations and the avail- 
abilily of skilK'd personnel. Tliose lesponsible for the survey report con- 
sidered the 1969 and 1970 Tiguros less reliable than those for 1968 and in 
manv cases unrealistically low. 

The following are some of the snuunary figures for major categories of 
manpower that the survey report prcsents.'^- 



■>'-Viri-Ch:.nrrll..r's Cong. I'satuMi Addirss IVhniary 2fi. 1970." Annual Report 19r,S-G9. Univcr- 
sliy of Scii'iiri' and Ti'fhnolugy. Kuiuasi. p. 13. 

Rrpnblic nf Ch:itia. M.inpouxT DiviMmi. Dcvt'lopnu'iit Phmning St-crctanat. //i>/t I-nd and 
Skillid Maut'oiiii Snt:ry in Ghana (lUr.S) and Assrssnunt of Manpo:ccr Situation (idlt). Accra: 
Gluma ruhlishiiiK Corp«»mtit;n, 1972. 
Ibid. p. 17. 
3> Ibid. 
Ibid. p. 7. 
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1968 Etnploytnent 


1968 


Projected 






Non- 


Vacan- 


1970 




Total 


Ghanaian 


cies 


employment 


Total 


177;204 


8,583 


14,080 


193,719 


Administrative and manai^erial 


5.260 


612 


767 


6,7G9 


Professional 


7,944 


1,975 


980 


9,515 


Middle level 






Subprofessioiial and technical 




423 


1,986 


71,703 


Administrative and 






managerial 


52,853 


2,616 


8,404 


60,917 


Skilled forL-nien and craftsmen 


42,348 


2,957 


1,943 


44,875 



The report declared the findings "prove beyond doubt that many more 
trained people are r^eeded in the high level manpower segment of the 
active labour force." Ghana still faceJ shortages in the administrative 
and manageria!, professional, and middle-level categories. The report 
said that if the 1969 and 1970 estimated requirements were c]ose to reality, 
"the administrative and managerial category constitutes a critical area of 
concern, * and pointed out that the requirements in the professional 
category, which includes doctors, engineers, and so on, were even greater 
than in the atlniinistrative and managerial categor)'. "This category equally 
requires greater attention and emphasis. The skills needed to pro;'»el the 
development efl'ort are found in this category." The vacancies in these 
two categories, taken as a proportion of total actual employment in them, 
were more pronounced than in the other two categorips, and in this sense 
were the most "critically handicapped or limited in terms of size or 
numbers.*' 

On the basis of the revealed ratio between the number of professional 
persons nnd the number of sulDprofessional/technical persons, who support 
tlie former. rejjort said that ''the shortages of sub-professional/technical 
personnel" were "more acute** than those of professionnl p^-rso'-nel, and 
that this third category was "nnothcr critical area." ^' Of the 68,799 in 
the sui)profc.ssional and tcchmcal' category. 47.866 were primary and middle 
school teachers. Only the ren:alning 20.933 were no n teaching personnel 
in construction, engineerin*>. and other occupations. \Vhen related to the 
numl)er in the professional category this figure yielded a ratio of 1 pro- 
fessional man to 2.5 subprofessional/tecbniral ones — "an unusual ratio 
con J pared with the standard or acceptable ratios in the developed countries 
where the relationship is of the nature ot about i professional man to 4 
or f) sub-professional /technical men.'' Moreover, 423 of the subprofes- 



3^' Ibid. p. 10, 
^ Ibid, p. G. 

Ibid. p. 6. 
3- Ibid, p. 9. 
3' Ibid. pp. 9~»0. 
3^ Ibid. p. 9. 
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sional/ technical employcos wore non-Ghanaians. •"Tliis is a skill ca^'.^oiy 
tlie supply of which Cihana should by now not depend on outside 
sources/* In addition, tlie vacancy ligure of 1.986, which represented only 
nonteaching subprofessional personnel, was 'iow because of the very limited 
supplies of such personnel and hccaiisc* t inj)loyers are not keen on declaring 
vacancies whic li they cannot easily fill. There i^ also the tendency to ^ ver- 
conie certain skill needs by makeshift arranizenients which have the efTect 
of hiding certain vacancies." 

As for the fourth major category, skilled craftsmen and foremen, the 
report conckided : 

The prf»l)lciii lirir is definitely nnt one of number. s hut most rehab ly one of 
cfHi-ieni'v »tr h>\v st.indaros as nmst employers \v(»uld prefer to ■ 'efin-- it. The 
need, therefore, would be to retrain or upgrade quite a number o, .b * . rsonnel 
In this c.-^tcqory." 

Figures relating to a few speci!ic occupations, either dr^ iiirectly 
from the report or calculated on the basis of data in the report, are as 
follows : 



Addi- 



ixonoi Apparent 
require- needs as 
ments of 1971 





1968 eifipiuyment 


1968 


1909 


{Total 0 






X<»n- 


Vacan- 


and 


columns ! 




Total 


Ghanjiau 


cies 


1970 


4. :ind ^ 




1^460 


130 


629 


366 


1,125 


Managers 


1.298 


306 


68 


964 


1,338 


DortiTS . , , 


524 


167 


157 


67 


391 


Dentist*^ .. . 


4!? 


5 


14 


5 


24 


Pharmiu ist.'> . . 




5 


27 


15 


47 


Sur\'ry<'is . . . _ _ _ 


70 


2 


26 


10 


38 






9 


9 


0 


18 


Engineers 












Chcniical . . 


3 


3 


0 


2 


5 


Civil - 


:',64 


104 


44 


14 


162 


Electriciil . 


i:»o 




15 


—20 


31 


Mechar.ical . - - „ . 


29:? 


125 


24 


2 


151 


Mining , 


\:\ 


9 


0 


0 


9 


Metallurt^ical - 


6 


1 


0 


4 


5 


Technical managers ^ 


439 


173 


70 


111 


354 


Architects . 


60 


27 


5 


2 


34 




:m2 


7 


152 


165 


324 


.Agricultural engineers 


24 


5 


0 


0 


5 



Ibid. p. in. 
«" Ibid. 

•t Ibid. 
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•)-, 




r) 


7 


0 


Aii'o'.iiitatUs 


1 A'oH 


89 


r.^2 


983 


1,204 






U 


7 


U 


7 


Economists > > ^ _ 


ijQ 


1 


j5 


25 


61 


Teachers 












University 


1)97 


288 


'18 


0 


346 


Scitmd.ny . .. 




LOK) 


0 


0 


1.040 


Technical ~ - 


:i8i 


27 


IG 


49 


92 


Librarians ^ ~ ^ _ 


50 


0 


13 


13 


26 


Suhpr* »fessi(.>nal accuiniting 












personnel ^ _ _^ 


4.h20 


no 


469 


K230 


1,809 


Sien«vi;raphers. tyjii.sts 






5">1 


1 J73 


2,462 


Ci\*iJ engineering ti*ciini« ians 


115 


6 


ti3 


52 


123 


Dralisnien - _ 


939 


6 


143 


79 


228 



Obviously, the iiiloniiatioi) reported l)y the establishments indicated 
that veiy large atimbers of adnilnistraiors, managers, accountants, sec- 
ondary sehool teadiers, siibj)rofessio:ud accounting personnel, and steno- 
graphers and secretaries were needed. But in the case of moL*: occu pations 
the hgmcs were not huge, leaving the impression that there were no 
substantial needs lor most skills. Those resjDon^iblc for the suivcy con- 
eluded that these lii^ures were not indicative of the magnitude of require- 
ments and that the inij^ression they created was wrong. They felt that in 
the case of a numl)er of occujjutlons, including vetcrinaiy surgery, statistics, 
electrical and broadcast engineering, geohigy, architecture, and pharmacy, 
the estimated requirements lor 1969 and 1970 were unrcalistically low. 

It was therefore considered "futile" to attempt ''any meaningful pro- 
jections of manpower needs for the next live years or more.'' Instead, 
the ManjDower Division planned to conduct annual manpower surveys 
o\'er a jjcriod of ]jerh;ips j years or more to study the manpower position 
and developments in the ("conomy in the liojjc that these would provide 
suPicicat information to indicate trends which could scn-c as the basis 
lor realistic i)r(>j(*ctions ol manpower needs. 

The Manjyower 1 )i\ ision did, however, list what in its \*iew were critical, 
greatly needed skills witliin the lirst Mi roe categories that, given the num- 
beis in the educMtinu pipvline. might continue to be in short supply for 
5 Oi 10 years. Within tia* lirst two categonesj thi; following occupations 
were listed: managers of all types and idministiators ; doctors, dentists, 
and pharniacisis: engin^HMs. architects, anci surveyors; agricultr/ists, vet- 
rrinaiians. and conserve: toi:. of forests: geologists', other scientists ('"hcmists, 
physicists, botanists, zoologir;ts, etc.), and mathematicians; scconda.y school 
teachers of science and niatheniatics ; lilDraiians ; and accountants, statis- 
ticians, economists, and actuaries. 

With respect to doctors, the ^Ianpo^.^^J• I /'.\^ision stated the needs re- 



*- Ibid. p. 13. 
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ported dunnir the survey %vere "based on the ability of the medical ser\-ices 
to pa/ and on the availal)iliiy of personnel/* It declared that, in fact: 

The needs for doctors are so huge that it will require, for sometime, extra-- 
ordinar>- budgetary- provision for emoluments, and essential facilities to be able 
to make a significant impact on this situation.*- 

As for pharmacists, it said the reported requirement figures, \^'hich did 
not rise as sharply as one niight have expected, could have been based on 
budget allocations and availability of personnel rather than real needs and 
that they did not include requirements of establishments not covered by 
the vir\-ey. It pointed out that as of 1970 the economy had been able to 
absorb the entire output of pharmacists from Kumasi and that the de- 
mand for pharmacists was still strong. The existing rate of production 
could at least be maintained. 

Similarly, the figures for veterinarians could have reflected only ^vhat 
the budget could accommodate. In view oi' the emphasis on meat pro- 
duction and animal husbandr>% an expansion of activities and an increase 
in personnel could be expected. 

Expansion of sun-eying activities to meet the increasing need for ef- 
fective land registration v.-as described as "very urgent" and it Avas pointed 
out that a conference held at Kumasi on manpower requirements in this 
field es-. mated that lO professional surveyors would be n ded each year 
for the next 10 years and that four survey assistants or technicians would 
be required for each professional surveyor. 

The Manpower Division also said that the shortage of accountants was 
^^critical in view of the vital role that accounting activities play in the 
developing economv^' and that it was "ver>' necessary to review critically 
existin- training facilities for accountants." As for statisticians, it con- 
cluded'that the small number employed in 1968 must have been "the result 

of budgetary or other limitations rather than the mere absence of needs 

This again is one of .he important and scarce skills in the economy the po^ 
tential'requirements for which are fairly sizeable." ^= 

Within the middle-level siibprofessional and technical category the oc^ 
cupations the Manpower Division listed included tho.se for nurses, mid. 
wives, and medical technologists and technicians; technologists and tech- 
nicians in engineering, building, transport, and communications; draits^ 
men; survey assistants; veterinary and agricultural extension assistants; 
laboratory technicians; middlc-Ievel managment, administrative, and ac- 
countincr personnel; and secretaries, stenographers, and t>'pists. On the 
basis of'the output of diploma holders in mechamcai, electrical, and civil 
en-ineerin- by the University of Science and Technology, it concluded that 



" Ibid. p. 24. 9^9 
" Ibid. p. 23. ^ O ^ 

Ibid. p. 15. 
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tliere had Ixcii a slack in the prochiction of cl\H cngliv.»enng technicians 
and that the output ol" skills in this category needed to l)e increased con- 
siderably. It declared that incdiral te chnologists and technicians were in 
critically short supply throuuh.out the medical scn'ices. 

In addition, the Nhuipower Divisioii stated that it would take a fairly 
Icng time lo meet the need for en^ineris, cheniists, geoioi^nsts, doctors, 
dentists, statisticians, actuaries, veterinarians, and all those named in the 
subprofessional and technical category, whereas the other requirements 
could be met in the not too distant future. It also pointed out that persons 
in certain occupations, althouirh important and scarce, were required in 
only relatively small numbers and that therefore with careful planning 
the needs could more easily be met and in a com}>arati\'ely shorter time. 
It listed as within this category \eierinai-y suri^eons. actuaries, architects, 
conseivators of forests, librarians, dieticians., and professional specialists in 
the fields of medicine, engineerini;, and agriculture. 

Some of the occujDations cited by the Manpower Division are listed 
below together with (1) the total of 1968 vacancies and expatriate em- 
ployees and estimated additional requirements by 1970, as reported during 
the manpower survey {see tabulation above), (2) the output of personnel 
in tiiese fields from Ghana's universities in 1969 and 1970, as given in the 
manpower sur\'ey report, and (3) the number of persons studying abroad 
in each fiekl who were scheduled to finish their training in 1970, also as 
given in the manpower survey report. The Manpower Di\ ision considered 
many of the figures pertaining to requirements unrcalistically low and 
those pertaining to students abroad tentative, but they are the only ones 
available to suggest the approximate manpower situation (as of 1971). 

1969 and 
1970 output 





1968-70 


nj Ghanaian 


Estimaicd 1970 




Tequireiiients 


uJiirersitici 


output {ibroad 


.XdiniiiisULUnrs ' . , _ 


1.125 








1.338 






.\ccountants 


1.204 




0 




7 




2 


Kconninists - 


61 


64 


17 


F.ni^infcis 








Clicinical -. 






3 


Civil . 


162 


27 


9 


Elcrtiual 


:u 


31 


16 


Mcchaniial 


151 


38 


9 




9 




1 
1 


Mctalliin^iial . 


5 






:h 


14 


6 




38 


3 


1 


Geologists - . _ . 


18 


2 


4 


''Jeclinical Managers' 










391 . 


64 


99 



281 



283 





24 


Phariiiarists > . 


47 




S24 




5 


Vcterinar>- Surgeons 


9 


Teachers 






346 




1.040 




y2 



4 

'78 0 
35 18 

3 

2 



• Thi- riport indicaii-i, ihat ihr pi-riomul m-rds of ihcse occupai)i;us arc met xnainly by 
hniUris of ilri:KMs In Mis. ]ui\A\c atlji'lfilst, jtion. iind scli-ncf N»ho an- hired and trained, mostly 
on tlu- job. for i»Msr posin.Mis ajul tJuit ilu- iy«.y and 1970 output of such d.-gri-e holders from 
GiunaMU 'itn^v>s\Ui^^ tnK.Ird 7^:^. cou.pan-d x.ith ihf rijiortod U-tal ni-cd fur 2.191 persons in 
iluir occupaiiojis. 

-Trchiilca! niaiMS'irs may t»f hoidns oi i!.i>i»rrrins degri-es of all lypcs or graduates in 
related ti-rhniial or scirntii'-c ticlU^. such as tjinthcmistry, nutrition, chcnilsiry. physics, and 
food science. 

•1 University rrport;. i.how a total 1%9 and 1970 output of 65 (44 first degrees, 5 post- 
i?rad«iajc degrer';. and Hj subtlrgrn* level diplomas), 

♦ Nci presiMittd in the inanpouer sur\ey. the 1%9 and 1970 output of potential secondary 
sehf^.l teachers from iUf I'nivrrsiiy of dpe Coast Nvas 30r. (241 a^a^Ued first degrees and G5 
axxarUeil the Kraduate certificate). Graduates of the other universities also t.U these positions. 

Not surprisint^Iy, the report on the manpower survey contained some 
critical coiniiicnts on the educational system. Discussing the shortages of 
professionals with science- and niathcniatics-based skills, such as engineers, 
Ideologists, architects, physical scientists and mathematicians, medical per- 
sonnel, and surveyors, the authors declared: 

A more serious effort at remedying the situation is urgently needed. The solu- 
uon is nft a simple one. It involves reviewing and restructuring the educational 
system—to place emphases on the right places— e.g., the teaching of science and 
inathcmatics and the introduction of the appropriate incentives to help produce 
the skills in this category,*" 

Elsewhere, jjointing out that the two main defects in the active labor 
force of the coimtry weie low skill lev:; and acute shortages, the authors 
stated : 

Tho cicfe. ts arc largely diu- to lack of adequate and realistic planning of our 
training and educational programmes: there has heen very little effort, if any, 
t.. relate or gear oducatiiMial devcloptneut specifically tn the needs of the growing 
economy. Kclucatr»n has not significantly shifted from its traditional role of pro- 
viding hasir ediuation.to its hcnefiriaries. The focus has been more general in 
MK.st rases tha:i diiect'or specific with the result that the economy is not sup- 
plied with its entire needs of trainable persons (output of the schools/institu- 
tions) l.otl: quantitatively and qualitatively. 

The system does lu.t seem all along to have benefited from the experiences 
and advice or requirements of employers, industrialists or the users of the prod- 
ucts of t!ie sehof>ls. The result is that the economy to some extent is made to 
cope with what it i;ets out of the institutions. Whilst the formal educational in- 



Ibid. p. -9. 
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.sliiiuiim.s a:«* in^r vxuci'.vd iir i>jnciuie iwii and ^xoiiifii tailor-made to the re- 
quircinrnts of industry or the t iorminy thLfe i:. much room and possibility for 
th»-ir itj.-v:mu c.r *:hiftiMv: ;i hit liKni tht-ir tr:id:'.I<»nal pncitu.ns to a role more 
oncn^d to meeting cur dc\ clMpineiital iu*eds- The other major cauccr of the de- 
fects ill x!ic active j-ilK)ur force stems frciii the absence of any tarj^eis — in terms 
<>f requirements ti> which the educational institutions can address themselves. 
Any n leisures a:im-d at rrmcdyinti Ghana's iiian power dchcicncies sh ou'"! aim at: 
i 1 ; Identifying and determining as accurately as possible the manpower 
requirements; 

^2) Gearing the educational facilities to the extent they can product 
the needed skills.*' 



Ibid. p. 11. 
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Chart— Educational structure in Ghdn^ 



Elementary (Primary and Middle School) Courses 



Basic Secondary and Other Posteleir 



GENERAL 

English-medium primary course* 



GENERAL EDUCATION 




CHART 1 

KEY: 

= 1 year 

• =:e«mination and/or degree, diploma, or certificate. 



Examinations and Certificates 

C.E.E.=:Common Entrance Examinailun 
MSLC — Middle School Leaving Certificate 
SO = School Certificate 

GCE-Ac:: Genera I Certificates of Education Advanced level. 
O.T.D.=: Ordinary Technician Diploma. 
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Chart— Educational structure in Ghana: 1972-73 



Basic Secondary and Other Postelementary Courses 



Post-School Certificate Level, Specialist Teacher 
Training, and Advanced Technical Courses 



GENERAL EDUCATIOM 



Postgraduate diplonia 
and certificate 2nd 
w master's degree courses 



CE.E. 



Middle 
III and 



Forrns 
IV* 



■JHly MSLC 

1 nnntiniiatinn 



Continuation 
Classes 1 and 2 ' 



UST and UCC 
predegree 



University first 
3 degree courses 



Forms l-V 



Secondary 
SC 



School 



low 



GCE-A 
Form VI 
Upper 



Commercial 



Forms l-V 



School 

Form VI Form VI 
Lower Upper 



TECHNICAL 

Ordinary Technician 
and Electrical Engineering 



n 



UST Certificate in 
Geodetic Engineering 



UST Diploma in 
Pharmacy 



UST Diploma in 
Physical Planning 



UST Diploma in 
Geodetic Engineering 



EDUCATION 

Diploma in Mechanical 
or in Builtiing 



UST Diploma in Electrical, 
Mechanical, or Civil Engineering 



General course in 
engineering or building 



"Pre-Technlcal" 
course 



O.T.D.^ 



Electrical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, and 
construction technicians 



Various craft 
(intermediate) 



4 



Advanced (final) 
craft 



Technical 
teactiers 
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ERIC 



institutions 



ATTC=: Advanced Teacher Training College, Winneba 
STTCi: Specialist Teacher Training College. Wirneba 
UCCxUniversity of Cape Coast 
UC::l)nivsfsity of Guiana 
UST" University cf Science and lechnology 



Few schools nffer this course. . „ . »l 

^Classes 1-6 are Riven in the e-ye?f priory schools and causes 7 8 in th 
4.year niiddle schools. Cias-.es 7 and 3 are also called, respectively. Middle Forni I 

snd Middle Fom II. .u.^cc 
5 Only 7tli grade students in selected middle schools may take the i.t.t 

• Offered in the third and fourth years ol the 4.year middle schools, 

■•Three and four-year business studips and other courses offered at this level in 
Technical Institutes not depicted. 

••The Technical Institutes adroit only students who have taken the C.E.E. atier com- 
pleting Middle Perm IV. , . . , u 

• Adminion after a 2.year o,etechnic3l couise at a Technical Institute or after the 
l-year pretechnical course at the institution (Mampong) giving the Handicraft Certifi- 
cate A course. ^ , a 

nhe UST p'cart course ?.nd the UCC Preliminary Science course, which lead, re- 
spectivelv to the UST B.A. (Ait) course and the UCC B, Sc. General (Education) coorre. 

^•Tliree-year university degree courses are the UCC U. General (Education), B.A. 
..onours (Education), B. Ea., B. Sc. :.eneral (Education); UG B. A. A„ B, A. General, B.A. 
Honours, B. Sc. (Administration), B, Sc, Economics, B. Sc General, B. Sc. (Home 
Science) General. LL.B.; and iJST B.A. 

i"The UCC B. Sc Honours (Eduction) ^hich follows the UCC B, Sc. General (Edu- 
cation) anJ the UG B. Sc. Honours which follows the UG B. Sc, General. 

..Four-year university degree courses are the 'JG B, Sc. (Honours) Agriculture and 
the UST B.A, (Art), B. Sc.. B. Sc, (Agrcialture). B, Sc, (Building TechnoloEy). B Sc. 
(Design). B. Sc! (Engineering), B. SC (Land Economy). B. Sc, (Planning), and 3. ^harm. 

.iothe'r courses at this apprr^imate'level that are not depicted include ihe UG Spe- 
cial Diploma in Ge'ieral figiiculture (1 year), which fullows the School Certi cat, an 
the UST Diploma in Agriculture and the National Diploma m Agricultt-rt (2 years), 
which follows a 3-year postsecondary course. . , , . . p,„;r„,. ,„ 

..Other co.irses at this level that are not show.i include the UG Certificate 
Statistics (1 year) followed by the Higher Certifcple in Statistic (1 y;ar). t e 
Diploma in Hospital Administration (3), the UST C,ploma in Tropical Horticulture (2), 
the Tarkwa School of Mines mining engineering course (3), and the Polytechnics 
institutional management (3). business studies (2), accountancy (2 part time), secre. 
tarysfiip (2 part time), and other courses, 

Holders of the O.T.D. who also have the required G.C.t.-A level passes may also 
er.ler degree courses in the Faculty of Architecture of UST. 

"■■in English, geography, history, general science, mathematics. 
In art, home science, music, physical education.' 
School Certificate holders as well as holders of the Certificate A 4-year may enter 
one course (home science). 
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SOME RECENT OE PUBLICATIONS 
ON -INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION * 



Education Systems in Other Countries 

The Educational System of Poland. 

1976. In press. OE 76-19123. 
The Educational System of the Netherlands. 

1976. In press. OE 7S-19122. 
The Educational System of Ecuador. 

1975. 22 pp. $.45. OE 75-19121. 
The Educational System of Venezuela. 

1975. 16 pp. $1.10. OE 75-1912C. 
The Educational System of Cuba. 

1975. 13 pp. $.35. OE 75-19118. 
Education in the U.S.S.R.: Recent Legislation and Statistics. 

1975. 48 pp. $.95. OE 75-19117. 
The Educational System of The German Democratic Republic. 

1975. 20 pp. $.45. OE 75-19116. 
Education in Japan: A Century of Modern Development. 

1975. In press. OE. 74-19110. 
The Educational Revolution in China. 

1973. 52 pp. $ .65. OE 73-19102. 
Education in Thailand: Seme Thai Perspectives. 

1973. 118 pp. $1.25. OE-14165. 

Reference Materials on International Education 

American Students and Teachers Abroad: Sources of Information About Overseas 
Sturjy, Teaching, Work, and Travel (revised edition). 
1975. 66 pp. $.90. OE 75-19003. 

Education in the U.S.S.R.: An Annotated Bibliography of English-Language Ma- 
terials, 1965-1973. 

1974. 92 pp. $1.35. OE 74-19111. 

International Education Resources: A Summary of OE-Funded Research Projects 
and Reports Available Through the Educational Research Information Center, 
1956-71. 

1972. 486 pp. $3.50. OE 14173. 

Grant Programs Administered by the Office of Education, 
Division of International Education 

opportunities Abroad for Teachers: 1976-77. 

1975. 26 pp. $.55. OE 76-19300. 

Research and Training Opportunities Abroad and Foreign Curriculum Consultants 
in the United States: 1975-76. 
1974. 34 pp. $ .55. OE 74-19503. 

Publications may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Order by title and OE number 
and include money order or check. 



*For a complete list, request Selected Office of Education Publications and Re- 
lated Information on International Education free from the Division of Interna- 
tional Education, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20202. 
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